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MEDICAL. 


THE 


INTRODUCTION. 

J 

What  I  here  prefume  to 

offer  to  the  public  is  quite  fo¬ 
reign  from  matters  of  genius 
and  fpeculation.  It  is  merely  a 
compendium  and  abftradt  of 
matters  of  fadt,  of  perfonal  ex¬ 
periments  and  obfervations,  for 
a  number  of  years ;  and  here  I 
deliver  to  you  the  produdt  of  all 
that  I  have  gleaned,  with  the 
varying  allowances  and  refpedtive 
inftrudtions,  touching  the  dff- 

A  4  ference 
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ference  of  the  climate,  the  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  foil. 

As  the  utmoft  of  my  ambition 
is  limply  and  clearly  to  convey 
my  thoughts  and  meaning  to  the 
limple  and  unlearned;  to  be  ufe- 
ful  to  them,  I  mull:  be  as  plain 
and  intelligible  as  my  fubjedt 
will  admit.  But  Ihould  men  of 
improved  genius,  of  letters  and 
precilion,  happen  to  dip  into 
this  bulinefs,  I  trull,  that,  whillt 
they  look  down  upon  an  author 
fo  much  beneath  them,  they  will 
have  the  goodnefs  to  pardon  the 

defeats 
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defeats  of  a  writer,  whofe  only 
aim  and  endeavour  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  by  the  farming  part  of 
the  world.  But  if  here  and  there 
they  fhould  find  any  thing  de- 
lerving  their  infpedtion  or  more 
particular  attention ;  if  they 
fhould  find  fome  grains  of  wheat 
in  the  midft  of  my  chaff,  or 
fmaljer  parcels  of  gold  in  the 
midft  of  my  drofs,  the  honour 
of  having  contributed  in  any 
meafure  to  their  advantage,  will 
be  to  me  a  high  matter  of  pay^ 
ment  and  ratification. 
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And  if  the  ingenious  reader 
can  improve  upon  my  hints,  he 
will  be  the  more  praife-worthy. 
The  held  of  improvement  is  large 
enough  for  every  one  to  try  his 
talents  in.  A  man  nuift  know 
much,  to  know  every  thing  ;  a 
general  knowledge  is  defired  by 
many,  but  obtained  by  none. 
In  fhort,  every  ftep  that  leads  to 
knowledge,  or  improvement,  is 
worthy  of  being  marked  with 
laurels  of  gold. 
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Counties  in 
England. 

1  Acres. 

1  Houfes 

Parifhcs 

Market  Hun- 

Towns  dreds 

1 

Bed  ford  (hire 

260000 

12170 

1 1 6 

9 

9 

Berk  {hire 

527000 

17000 

140 

1 1 

20 

B  u  c  k  inghamfhire 

44 I OOQ 

18390 

18; 

15 

*  8 

Cumberland 

IO4OQ0O 

14820 

58 

14 

5 

Cam  bridge  (hire 

570000 

*735° 

163 

7 

G 

Chefhire 

720000 

24054 

83 

12 

7 

Cornwall 

960OOO 

2676O 

161 

27 

9 

Dorfetfhire 

772OOO 

2I94O 

248 

22 

29 

Durham 

6lOOOO 

I  5980 

180 

9 

4 

Derbyfhire 

6800QO 

2  1150 

160 

1 1 

6 

Devonfhire 

I92QOQO 

563 10 

394 

37 

32 

Ellex 

I 24OOOO 

34800 

27 

20 

Glouceflerfhire 

SOOOOO 

26760 

28 

27 

30 

Hereford  (hire 

660000 

1 2000 

176 

8 

1 1 

Hampfhire 

13 I 25OO 

26850 

253 

20 

29 

Hertfordfhire 

45 IOOO 

10570 

1 20 

18 

8 

H  unt  ingdon  (h  ire 

24OOOO 

8220 

79 

6 

4 

Kent 

I2480OO 

39420 

480 

3 1 

67 

Lancafnire 

1 I5OOOO 

40000 

61 

27 

6 

Lin  coin  (hire 

I44OOOO 

40590 

295 

0  r 

a  3 

3° 

Leicelterlhire 

560OOO 

1 8700 

192 

1 1 

6 

Middlefex 

247OOO 

I 1OOO0 

200 

7 

7 

Northamptonlhire 

55OOOO 

2420 

136 

15 

20 

Northumberland 

I37OOOO 

2274P 

460 

12 

6 

Nottinghamihire 

632IOO 

29500 

143 

9 

9 

Norfolk 

II4800O 

471  So 

66  0 

33 

3i 

Oxfordlhire 

534000 

19000 

280 

12 

4 

Rutlandlhire 

I I OOOO 

3260 

48 

2 

5 

Shropfhire 

89OOOO 

23280 

170 

l6 

Stafford  (hire 

ISOOOO 

23740 

1 12 

19 

5 

Suffolk 

Q950CO 

34420 

575 

28 

22 

Somerletlhire 

I 75OOO 

50000 

385 

35 

42 

-Surrey 

592OOO 

34220 

140 

1 1 

13 

Sulfex 

I I4OOOO 

21540 

3 12 

17 

65 

Warwickfhire 

67COOO 

21970 

758 

14 

5 

Worcefterfhire 

54OOOO 

20633 

152 

1  2 

7 

^Veftmoreland 

5 10000 

6500 

26 

8 

5 

Wiltfhire 

876000 

28000 

4°4 

2 1 

29 

York  {hire 

3770000 

66150 

536 

? 

3/ 

26 

132530600 

1068387 

i  9684 

t  7 12 

i  675 
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Counties  in 
IRELAND. 

Irifh  Plan¬ 
tation 
Acres. 

Houfes  in  the 
Years  f  1754 
and  *  1766 

Parifhes 

Baronies 

3 

0 

0 

pq 

XJlfter  9  Counties 

2836837 

1 15539 

128983 

36; 

55 

29 

1  Antrim 

383020 

19071 

20738 

56 

8 

5 

2  Armagh 

170620 

11261 

13125 

49 

5 

2 

3  Cavan 

274800 

83  1 8 

9268 

37 

7 

2 

4  Down 

344653 

22914 

26090 

72 

9 

6 

5  Donegal 

630157 

11097 

12357 

40 

5 

5 

6  Fermanagh 

224807 

5478 

5°74 

>9 

8 

1 

7  Londonderry 

25 1510 

1 348$ 

14528 

38 

4 

3 

8  Monaghan 

170090 

9587 

10658 

24 

5 

1 

9  Tyrone 

387175 

H324 

16545 

3<? 

4 

4 

heinfter  12  Coun. 

2642958 

122900 

1 27908 

858 

99 

53 

1  Catherlough 

116900 

5006 

5444 

42 

5 

2 

2  Dublin 

123784 

21304 

23103 

7 

4 

3  Kildare 

228590 

8887 

«555 

100 

10 

4 

4  Kilkenny 

287650 

11379 

I3231 

96 

9 

7 

5  King’s  Coun, 

257510 

8574 

9294 

56 

1 1 

2 

6  Longford 

134700 

5038 

6057 

24 

6 

4 

7  Louth 

1 1 1 180 

8268 

8I5O 

5° 

5 

5 

8  Meath 

326480 

14277 

I4OOO 

139 

12 

6 

9  Queen’s  Co. 

238415 

10418 

I  1226 

39 

S 

3 

10  Weilmeath 

249943 

9271 

962  I 

62 

12 

4 

1 1  W  exford 

3I5396 

1 3° 1 5 

11438 

109 

8 

8 

3  2  vVicklaw 

252410 

7464 

77s  1 

54 

6 

4 

Munjler  6  Coun. 

3289932 

109743 

I I 7 197 

740 

63 

26 

1  Clare 

428187 

1 00 1 4 

11381 

76 

9 

1 

2  Cork 

991010 

4.3286 

47334 

232 

19 

12 

3  Kerry 

636905 

11614 

1 2 1 1 2 

84 

8 

3 

4  Limerick 

375320 

17019 

1938° 

i3° 

10 

3 

5  Tipperary 

599500 

18325 

18057 

1 47 

10 

j 

6  Waterford 

259010 

9485 

*933 

7  s 

7 

4 

Connaught  5  Co. 

2272915 

47256 

49966 

335 

43 

10 

I  Galvvay 

775525 

15420 

I5576 

i36 

i? 

3 

2  Leitrim 

206830 

4001 

5156 

21 

5 

2 

3  Mayo 

724640 

i3o85 

I5089 

73 

9 

1 

4  Rofcommon 

324370 

8780 

82l6 

59 

6 

3 

5  Sligo 

24I55° 

5970 

59  29 

41 

6 

1 

IRELD.  32  Co. 

1 1042642 

395439 

424046 

^293 

260 

1 18 

Houfes  included.  Dublin  City  -j-  12857.  *  13194.  Cork 
f  8113.  *  7445.  Limerick  f  3672.  *  3859.  Waterford  f  2628. 
*  2111.  Kilkenny  f  2071.  *  2  j2  5  5 .  Bel  fail  t  5I97-  *  5295, 
Newry  f  1561.  *  1600. — — - N.  B.  3  acres  Irifh  are  equal  to  8 
acres,  .15  perches,  and  105  pts.  Englifh.  The  Irifh  meafure  with 
7,  and  the  Englifh  with  5  1  -half*  yards  to  the  perch. 
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Mr.  James  Sanders,  Charl¬ 
ton 

Mr.  R.  Hill,  Wichampton 
Mr.  John  Elarvey,  Heinpf- 
worth 

Mr.  Thomas  Brine,  Bland¬ 
ford  St.  Mary 
Mr.  Robert  Saxe,  Little¬ 
ton 

Mr.  John  Honeyburn, 
Charlton  Marfhal 
Mr.  William.  Strickland, 

Do. 

T.  Erie  Drax,  Efq;  Char- 
borough 

Rev.  Mr.  [.  Selfe,  Aimer 
Mr.  Cantlo  Bettland,  Stir* 
min  iter 

Mr.  Thomas  Gallop,  Do. 
Mr.  R.  Lovett,  Spitfbury 
Rev.  Mr.  Hanham,  Corfe 
Mullen 

Ralph  Willett,  Efq;  Do. 
William  Churchill,  Efq; 
Her*  bury 

Mr.  John  Corbin,  Winter* 
bctii  n  Strickland 
Mr.  Thomas  Wool  fry  e, 
W  elatcomb 

Mr. 


List  of  SUBSCRIBERS, 


Mr.  William  Snell,  Whit¬ 
church  Abby 

Mr.  James  Harvey,  Cnef- 
comb  Milton 

Mr.  William  Clapcott, 
Whitchurch 

Mr.  George  Lillington, 
Quarlftone 

Ed.  Marton  Pleydell,  Efq; 
Milbourn  St.  Andrew 

Mr.  John  Wooifreys,  Mil- 
ton  Abbas 

Mr.  William  Oxford,  Do. 

Mr.  John  Adams,  Dewlifh 

Thomas  G  undrey,  Efq; 
Do. 

Cornwallis  Mande,  Efq; 

Mr.  Jofeph  Hardy,  Martin’s- 
tovvn 

Mr.  John  Pitman,  Dor- 
chefter 

Robert  Lambert,  Gent. 
Do. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Maidment, 
Do. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nicholls, 
Burton 

Mr.  John  Davis,  Framp- 
ton 

Mr.  Robert  Serrell  Woods, 
Fryermaine 

Mr.  Ilaac  Sparks,  Fording- 
ton 

Mr.  J.  Light,  Banger  Waters 
foil 

Mr.  Giles  Flay  ward, 

Rime 

john  Poltocke,  Efq;  Do. 

Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  Bellamy, 
Chetnoll 


Lawrence  Cox,  Efq;  Wool- 
combe 

John  Allambridge,  Yet- 

minfter 

Meifrs.  James  and  Charles 
Davis,  Cerne  Abby 

Mr.  Thomas  Wiltfhire,  New 
Inn,  Do. 

James  Smith,  Efq;  Sydling 
St.  NichoPs 

J.  N.  Badcock,  Sydling  St. 
NichoPs 

MeiTrs.  William  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Deveniih,  Do. 

Mr.  John  Stone,  Do.  - 

Mr.  Henry  Sherren,  Nether- 
lerne 

Rev.  George  Oiborne,  God- 
man  (ton 

Earl  of  Weftmorland 

Mr.  Henry  Bartlett,  Broad¬ 
way 

Mr.  Hugh  Smith,  Roley- 
pole 

Mr.  Thomas  Hith,  Ofming- 
ton 

William  Richards,  Efq; 
Warmwell 

Mr.  John  Pafhen,  Do. 

Mr.  James  Sherren,  Little 
Main 

Mr.  Robert  Pount,  Knighton 

Mr.  John  Samways,  Weft 
Knighton 

Mr.  Roger  Wellfteed,  Le- 
well-farm 

Rev.  Mr.  Dumarefque,D.D. 
Evelton 

F.  Newman,  Efq;  North 
Cadbury 

Mr. 


List  of  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr.  George,  Way,  Maper- 
ton 

Rev.  J.Wragge,  Redtor  of 
North  Cadbury 

John  Hunt,  Efq;  Compton 
Pounce Foote 

Rev.  Richard  Hunt,  Redlor 
of  Do. 

Moulton.  MeiTeter,  Gent. 
Win  canton 

Mr.  J.  Baker,  Charlton 
Horethorne 

Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  Do. 

Robert  Hufey,  Gent.  Do. 

Mr.  Caleb  Loader,  Poin- 
ington 

William  Helyar,  Efq; 
Coker 

John  Bullock,  Gent.  Do. 

Mr.  James  Traik,  Do. 

Mr.  J.  Abbat,  Do. 

Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Barter, 
Redlor  of  Do. 

Mr.  William  Warry,  Do. 

Mr.  John  Davey,  Do. 

Mr.  Robert  Young,  Brymp- 
ton 

Mr.  Jcfeph  Bartlett,  Eafl 
Chin  nock 

Mr.  Ifaac  Buckrell,  Middle 
Chinnock 

Mr.  William  Allen,  Do. 

Mr,  William  Draper,  Hafel- 
bury 

William  Hofklns,  Gent. 
Do. 

Thomas  Hoikins,  Gent. 
Do. 

Mr.  William Budden,  Crew- 
kerne 


Mr.  Thomas  Budd,  Crew» 
kerne 

Mr.  William  Gray,  Do. 
John  M.  Cleivy,  Gent. 
North  Parrot 

H.  Rodbard,  Efq;  Mar- 
liott 

Mr.  Richard  Templeman, 
I)o. 

Mr.  Robert  Bartlett,  Lopen 
Mr.  Thomas  Arden,  Do. 
John  Stellier,  Efq;  Hinton 
Mr.  Thomas  Wills,  Do. 
Mr.  William  Brown,  Do. 
Mr.  Thomas  Templeman, 
Merriott 

Mr.  Robert  Templeman, 
Do. 

William  Ollier,  Gent. 
Fridge 

Matthew  Quantock,  jun?. 

Gent.  Norton 
Charles  Cox,  Gent.  Do. 
Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Bean, 
Stoke 

Mr.  J.  Wilton,  Mount- 
acute 

Mr.  Edward  Shore,  Do. 
Mr.  Adam  PI  el  liar,  Od- 
combe 

Mr,  William  Woolfreys, 

Mull  on 

Joe.  Pickard,  Efq;  Blof- 
worth 

Mr.  Jofcph  Manuel,  Do. 
Mr.  John  Pinchard,  Do. 
Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Hall  Child 
Odefcrd 

Dai  id  Mitchell,  Efq;  Du- 
lilh 

William 


List  of  SUBSCRIBERS. 


William  Clapcott  Lille,  Efq; 

Up  way 

Mr.  Jofeph  Hay  ter,  Golden 
Lyon,  Bridport 

Mr.  Henry  Legg,  Little 
Cheney 

Mr.  John  Bridge,  Winford 
Eagle 

Rev.  Mr.  John  Richards, 
Longbreddy 

Mr.  Francis  Roberts,  Bur¬ 
ton 

John  Bragge,  Efq;  Slape 

Mr.  Henry  Bilhop,  Hinc- 
nole 

Sir  William  Oglander* 
Bart. 

Richard  Brodrepp,  Efq; 
Maperton 

William  Clarke,  Gent.  Bea- 
minller 

Mr.  Edward  Everleigh, 
Do. 

Mr.  Daniel  Cox,  Do. 

Mr.  Francis  Symes*  Stoke 
Abbott 

Mr.  Robert  Conway*  Do. 

Rev.  Mr.  Awbrey  Price, 
Do. 

Benjamin  Studley,  Efq; 
Broad  winfcr 

Mr.  Robert  Bryant,  Do. 

jofeph  Palmer,  Efq;  Clap¬ 
ton 

Mr.  John  Hanning,  Dow- 
lifh-wake 

Mr.  John  Burt,  Alkerf- 
well 

Mr.  John  Clare,  Nether- 


Mr.  John  Bowring,  Ur¬ 
ic  fa 

Mr.  Richard  Nicholls, 

Cruxton 

Mr.  jofeph  Hannings, 

Not  ton 

Mr.  William  Porter,  Froom 
Vaucliurch 

Mr.  Jofeph  Davis,  Little 
Toller 

Mr.  Robert  Min  ford,  King- 
lion 

Mr.  Thomas  Siatter,  II- 
minller 

Mr.  John  Mackingtolh, 
Diliington 

Mr. Edward  Stephens,  Shep-^ 
ton  Beauchamp 

Mr.  William  Salilbury, 
Do. 

Mr.  William  Hutchings, 
Seavington 

Mr.  John  Royfe  Hutchings, 
Do. 

Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Hallett, 
Vicar  of  Axmcuth 

John  Sant.  Symes,  Gent. 
Col  y  ton 

George  Barons,  Gent.  Do. 

Mr.  William  Vic  ary.  Do. 

John  Sampfon,  Efq;  Do. 

Rev.  Mr.  William  Hather- 
3ey,  Vicar  of  Do. 

J.  Warmingtcn,  Gent. 
Do. 

Mr.  Philip  Matthews,  Do. 

Mr.  Richard  Cox,  Dolphin 
Axminller 

Mr.  George  Burrow,  Golden. 
Lyon,  Honiton 

William. 


List  of  SUBSCRIBERS. 


William  Wiln,,  Gent.  Fay¬ 
way 

Roger  Andrews,  Gent. 
Monkton 

Mr.  John  Carter,  Otery  St. 
Mary 

Richard  Copleftone,  Efq; 
Do. 

Mr.  Edward  Channo-n, 
Do., 

Mr.  ChrifL  Salter,  Do. 

Mr.  John  Leigh,  Do. 

J.  Sweet,  Gent.  Do. 

Mr..  Ed.  Denllow,  Do. 

Mr.  Thonias  Gibbins, 
Do. 

Mr.  Robert  Warren,  Do. 
Mr.  R.  Deninp,  Do. 

John  Pring,  Efq;  Awkf- 
combe 

Mr.  Ch  aides  Nocthcole, 
Buekerell 

Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  Beer 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Corpe,  Vicar 
of  Seaton  and  Beer 
Mrs.  Sarah  Walrond,  Boory 
Mr.  W.  Carflake,  Brani- 
combe 

Rev.  Mr.  William  Hooke, 
Do. 

John  Stuckey,  Efq;  Wefton 
Mr.  William  Bartlett, 
Hole 

Rev.  Mr.  A.  Saunder,  Vicar 
of  Sidmouth 

William  Carllake,  Efq; 
Colin  ton 

Mr.  J.  Hayne,  Froom 
William  Andie,  Eiq;  Cle- 

worth 


Mr.  Anthony  Morey,  Ar¬ 
lington 

Rev.  Mr  G.  Syndercombe, 
Rebtor  of  Symonofbury 

Mcfrs.  R.  and  M.  Knight, 
Do. 

Robert  Bartlett,  Efq;  Ax- 
re  uth 

Mr.  Matthew  Cclmer,  Do. 

Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Mallock, 
Shute 

Mr.  J.  Ayfhfor'd,  Mufbury 

Mr.  T.  Tilman,  Do. 

Mr.  Charles  Baker,  Do. 

Mr.  M.  Leddon,  Axmin- 
her 

Sim  .•Bun  ter,  Gent.  Do. 

John  Knight,  Gent.  Do. 

B.  M.  Sucker,-  Efq;  Co- 
ryton 

Mr.  T.  Cook,  Killming- 
ton 

Mr.  Thomas  Burrow, 
Heavy-tree 

Mr.  Henry  Chapman,  Do. 

Mr.  Thomas  Avery,  Do. 

Mr.  Radford  Fyne,  Do. 

John  Hedge,  Gent. Honitorr 
Clift 

Mr.  Abraham  Smith,  Do. 

Mr.  Robert  Batftone,  Rock- 
ear 

Mr.  Samuel  Pyle,  Do. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  Afhford, 
Mat  fold 

Mr.  William  Tapps,  Ax- 
mi  f;  der 

Mr.  W  illiam  Salter,  Do. 

Mr.  Chrift.  Hunt,  Do. 

Robert  Ccokc,  Efq;  Do. 

Mr, 


V 


List  of  SUB 

Mr.  Henry  Chown,  Ax- 
minfter 

Mr,  Charles  Chown,  Do. 

Robert  Barber,  Efq;  Ex¬ 
eter 

Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  Swan 
Inn,  Do. 

William  Mackworth  Praed, 
Elq;  Do. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ayre,  Pow- 
derhain 

Mr.  Jacob  B  tter,  Do. 

Charles  Scott,  Gent.  Do, 

Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Harring¬ 
ton,  Rector  of  Do. 

Richard  Euclid  Tyrrell, 
Efq;  Star  Crofs 

Samuel  Madder,  Gent. 
Do. 

Cut.  Clark,  Gent.  Mam- 
head-houie 

Mr.  John  Bowcher,  Kenton 

Mr,  William  Townfend, 
Kenton 

Mr.  Robert  Blake,  Do. 

Mr.  John  Pearce,  Do. 

Mr.  Robert  Leaman,  Daw* 
lifh 

Richard  Whidborne,  Gent, 
Do. 

Robert  Moalle,  Efq;  Afh? 
combe 

Mr.  John  Coyfh,  Bjfhop- 
fleington 

Edward  Cove,  Efq;  Do. 

John  Bradford,  Gent.  New¬ 
ton 

Mr.  William  Moore,  Do. 

Mr.  William  Waye,  King- 
fteington 

Mr.  Coplellone,  Hyde 


SCRIBERS. 

Chrillopher  He  dyer  ,  Gen  t. 
Ken 

Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  Barring¬ 
ton,  Vicar  of  Chud- 
leigh 

Mr.  Thomas  Pike,  Do, 

Mr.  Hugh  Yarde,  Surgeon.* 
Do. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wellcott, 
Do. 

Mr.  J.  Sommers,  Do. 

Mr.  Charles  Atkinfon,  Ug- 
brook 

Mr.  William  Miller,  I  de¬ 
ford 

John  Line,  Efq;  Liudridge, 

2  Setts 

Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  Yarde, 
Whiteway 

Mr.  Samuel  Mudge,  Len- 
dridge 

Mr.  K,  Ford,  Buckland 

Mr.  Elias  Rendali,  Combin- 
tinhead 

Rev.  Mr.  W.  Pyne,  Rcftor 
of  Do. 

Mr.  William  Wilking,  Do. 

Mr.  Anthony  Gill,  Stockin- 
tinhead 

Mr.  William  Rcndell,  Do. 

Mr.  William  Row,  St. 
Nicholas 

James  Corinton,  Gent. 
Hannock 

Thomas  Charlwood,  Gent. 
Canonting 

William  Bragg,  Gent.  Court 
Chrikow 

W.  Ponsford,  Gent.  Drew- 
keington 

J.  Pitt,  Gent.  Do. 

William 
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William  Ponsford,  Ford  in 
Drewfteington 
Mr.  J.  Lambert,  Lamford 
Mr.  J.  Cann,  Spreyton 
Mr.  William  Strong,  Ted- 
burn 

Mr.  J.  Lendon,  Do. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  Do. 

Wm.  Upton,  Gent,  Che- 
riton  Bifhop 

William  Follett,  Gent;  Sid- 
mouth 

Mr.  William  Lyde,  Do. 

Re  .  Mr.  William  Jenkins, 
Senr.  A.  M.  Sid  bury 
Rev.  Mr.  William  Jenkins, 
Junr.  A.  B,  Do. 

Mr.  William  Daniel,  Do. 
Mr.  Janies  Searle,  Burf- 
combe 

Rev.  Mr.  Francis  Luce, 
Vicar  of  Harpford 
Mr.  Thomas  Hocker,  Harp- 
ford 

Mr.  J.  Gooding,  Dalton 
J.  Duke,  Efq;  Otterton 
Mr.  John  Wood,  Do, 

Mr.  J.  Staford,  Do. 

Mr.  J.  Molland,  Do. 

Mr.  George  Cookram, 
Budly 

Ed.  II iff,  Efq;  Exmouth 
Thomas  Hull,  Efq;  Do. 

Mr.  George  Zorn,  Do. 

S.  Eyre,  Efq;  Do. 

3M.  Obins,  Efq;  Caffle 
Obins,  Ireland 
William  Blacker,  Efq;. 
Carrick  Do. 

Robert  Lowry,  Efq;  Pomry 

Dq? 


William  Richard  fon,  Efq; 
Richhill, 

Mr.  R.  Wood,  Globe,  Ex¬ 
mouth 

J.  Burbydge,  Efq;  Limp*  ' 
Bone 

Matthew  Lee,  Eftj;  Eb-* 
ford 

W.  Trofe,  Efq;  Do. 

Mr,  John  Hoi  well,  Do. 
Thomas  Wright,  Efq;  Cliff 
St.  Mary, 

Mr.  William  Haydon,  Top- 
fha'm 

Robert  Orme,  Efq;  Do. 
William  Spicer,  Efq; 
Wear 

Mr.  James  Davy,  Do. 

Jofeph  Lee,  Gent.  Junr. 

Do. 

Mr.  Ralph  Swales,  Heave- 
tree 

Admiral  Graves,  Hembury- 
fort 

Thomas  Graves,  Efq; 
Thancke 

Mr.  John  Venn,  Junr.  Pay- 
hembury 

Rev.  Mr.  T.  Terry  Jackfon; 
Do. 

Mr.  John  Pyle,  Tatteton 
R.  Blundell,  Efq;  Gitti-v 
fli  am 

Mr.  William  D re vVe,  Broad- 
heipbury 

Mr.  William  Sfiites,  Do. 

Mr.  J.  Domett,  Payhenu- 
bury 

.J.  Karward,  Efq;  Hayne- 
Ply  m  tree 

$.ev9 


List  of  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Rev.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Grif¬ 
fiths,  Reftor  of  Kentis- 
beer 

Hump.  Blackmore,  Gent. 
Cullumpton 

Mr.  J.  Salter,  Halber- 
ton 

Mr.  J.  Chave,  Do. 

Mr.  Charles  Ware,  Do. 

Thomas  Wir.floe,  Efq;  near 
Tiverton 

Mr.  William  Smale,  Tiver¬ 
ton 

Mr.  Abraham  Hurley, 

Do. 

Mr.  William  Sharland, 
Do. 

Mr.  William  Coles,  Waft- 
field 

Mr.  William  Cowlen,  Samp- 
ford 

Mr.  Henry  Dawbney, 
Do. 

Mr.  Richard  White,  Plym- 
tree 

Mr,  George  Wood,  Hal- 
barton 

Richard  Clarke,  Efq;  Do. 

Edward  Mauley  Efq;  Uf- 
feulm 

Mr.  Richard  Manning, 
Culmftock 

Mr.  William  Hellings, 
Do. 

Mr.  Robert  Fan-ant,  Hcm- 
yock 

Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Nute, 
Do. 

Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Walrond, 
Uffcuim 


Mr.  Thomas  Ofmond, 
Willand 

Mr.  Francis  Taylor,  Samp- 
ford 

Rev.  Mr.  John  Worth, 
Wafh  field 

James  Langford  Nibbs,  Efq; 
Bean-champ-hal! 

Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Harnefs, 
Walh  field 

John  Harm-oil,  Efq;  Ede- 
leigh 

Mr.  J.  Stephens,  Afli- 
jbrittle 

Mr.  Bowdett,  Bampton 

Mr.  Robert  Pearfe,  Mere- 
bath 

J.  Beague,  Efq;  Skilgate 

Mr.  Francis  Welch,,  Do. 

Mr.  William  Brand,  Sur¬ 
geon,  Bampton 

Mr.  J.  Kill,  Skilgate 

Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Davys, 
Radington 

Mr.  William  Stone,  Withe- 
combe 

Mr.  J.  Webber,  Wivelif- 
combe 

Mr.  Way,  Clat  worthy 

Francis  Caiman,  Efq;  Hil- 
lerfclon 

Mr.  William  Upcott,  Cul- 
hampton 

Mr.  Richard  Geel,  Eaft- 
maer,  Tiverton 

William  Troy te,  Efq;  Hurt- 
fham 

Mr.  Thomas  Foort,  Do. 

Mr.  William  Quartley, 
Do. 

Mr, 
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List  of  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr.  J.  Sean,  WiveliK 
ccin  be 

j.  Webber,  Efq;  Batheal- 
ton 

W.  Gardiner,  Efq;  Beard- 

ley 

Thomas  Langdon,  Efq; 


William  Lake,  Efq;  Brad- 
Ieigli 

Mr.  S.  Read,  Upton- 
h  ell  ions 

Mr.  Phillip  Kelland,  Sand- 
ford 

Mr.  William  Pope,  Do. 


Kittsford 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Palmer, 


Stavley 

j.  Webber,  Efq;  Bindon 
Ed.  Clarke,  Efq;  Chip- 


ley 

Mr.'  j. 

ford 


Haviland,  Lang- 


James  Baron,  Efq;  Parry 
Elm 


Mr.  Thomas  Farrant,  W’el- 
linp;ton 

O 

Mr  Francis  Southerton, 
Do. 


Mr.  William  Harris,  Do. 

Mr.  J.  Norrifh,  Crediton 

Mr.  William  Brut  ton, 

Do. 

William  Rowe,  Efq;  Do. 

Mr.  Richard  Kelland,  San¬ 
ford  Sutton 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hey  wood, 
Sanford 

Mr.  Thom  as  Pomroy,  New¬ 
ton  St.  C’yres 

Mr.  William  Comer,  Do. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  Do. 

Mr.  Thomas  Denfham, 


Phillip  Gifford,  Efq;  Do. 
Mr.  J.  Gifford,  Do. 
Harbart  Sawyer,  Efq;  Wel¬ 
lington 

Mr.  J.  Bellet,  Sampford- 
Arundel 

Mr.  George  Winter,  Sto- 

g  umber 

Mr.  J.  Hellings,  Afh- 
brittle 

Mr.  j.  Kimmins,  Tiver¬ 
ton 

Mr.  J.  Turner,  Cadbury 
Mr.  William  Rice,  Bick- 
leybridge 

Mr,  }.  Pearfe,  Stockleigh 
Pomeroy 

Mr.  j.  Daw,  Upton- 


Upton-Pyne 

Mr.  Charles  Goring, 
Wefron 

Mr.  John  Ayling,  Stead- 
ham 

Mr.  William  Ayling,  Ro- 
gate 

Mr.  John  Awbery,  Read¬ 
ing 

Mr.  Thomas  Swan,  Cox- 
well 

Mr.  John  Barton,  Builder, 
Winchefler 

Mr.  j  ames  Dibfdale,  the 
George  Inn,  Do. 

Peter  Serle,  Efq;  Teff- 
vvood 

Mr.  Samuel  Bever,  Read- 


hellions 
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List  of  SUBSCRIBERS. 


S.  Baratty  Elq.  Croydon 
J.  Scawen;  Efq.  Carfhalton 
Mr,  C.  Baker,  Sutton 

T.  Lane,  Efq.  Lefdon 
WV  Marfhall  Efq.  Croydon 

Place  ’ 

Mr.,  B.  White,  Hurfley 
J.  Porter,  Efq.  Old  Swain  ford 
T.  Hall,  Efq,  Shackerrton 
Mr.  G»  Greenaway,  Glorter 
Rev.  R .  Hill,  Hough 
Mr.  R,  Willis,  Cranbrooke 
Mo  W.  Emery,  Bifhop- 
Stratford 

C.  Willoughby,  Efq. 

T.  Vaux,  Efq.  Dunflable, 
2  lets 

F.  Chapman,  Gent.  Putney 
F.  Moreland,  Efq,  Chefhunt 
Park,  Herts 

Mr.  M.  Conftable,  Darking 
MefT.  J.  and  jof.  Conitable, 
ditto 

Mr.  R.  Wood,  ditto 
Mr.  Tho.  Clement,  ditto 
Hodgkin,  Efq.  ditto 
Mr.  R.  Wood,  Wood  cote 
W.  Pellatt,  Efq.  Beddington 
Mr.  G.  Cherrington,  ditto 
Mr.  W.  Brirtow,  ditto 
J.  Durand,  Efq.  Carfhalton 
Mr.  J.  Gal  pin,  Mitcham 
Mr.  Mich,  Rowed,  Tatf- 
field 

H.  Rowed,  Efa.  Catterham 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Goodwood 
The  Right  Elonourable  Earl 
ol  Newburgh,  Slindon 
Lord  George  Henry  Lennox, 
Stoke 


Mr.  John  Ellinan,  ditto 
John  Norton,  Gent.  King- 
done  by  the  Sea 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Flail,  South- 
wick 

Mr.  Charles  Bridger,  Port- 
Had  e 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Blaker,  ditto 
Mr.  Thomas  Dyer,  ditto 
Mr.  Richard  Batcock,  Er- 
ringham 

Rev.  John  Hoper  of  Steyn- 
ing,  Reftor  of  Pyecomb 
Mr.  Benj.  Comber,  ditto 
Mr.' Richard  Groome,  ditto 
Mr.  Edvv.  Chatfield,  Thack* 
ham 

Mr,  Win.  Plardwick,  Han- 
gleton 

Mr.  ydhn  Sickelmore,B right- 
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CHAP.  I, 

«■? 

Qn  the  newly  difcovered  and  moft  valuable 
Method  of  Trench-Plowing,  By 
which  any  Sort  of  Ground  may  be  kept  in 
perpetual  good  Order,  fo  as  to  produce 
good  and  clean  Crops  for  ever,  without 
any  other  afliftance  of  Fallow  or  Manure 
than  what  itfelf  produces,  &c, 

/  / 

HOWEVER  marvellous  this  va¬ 
luable  method  of  trench  plowing 
may  appear  at  the  head  of  a  chap¬ 
ter,  yet  flrength  of  argument  and  expe¬ 
rience  gained  from  repeated  trials,  prove. 
You  I,  B  beyond 
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beyond  a  contradiction  the  truth  thereof, 
and  that  it’s  utility  extends  alfo  to  every 
fort  of  land,  though  indeed  fome  may 
perhaps  receive  more  benefit  from  it  than 
others,  yet  every  candid  reader,  who  will 
diveft  himfelf  of  partiality,  and  liflen  to 
plain  reafon. 


It  may  not  be  amifs  to  make  ?  diftinc- 
lion  between  trench-plowing  and  deep 
plowing,  as  they  may  both  feem  to  con¬ 
vey  the  fame  meaning,  tho*  in  fadt  both 
the  method  of  performing  the  work,  and 
the  produce  in  the  crop,  are  quite  different. 


Deep-plowing  is  meant,  when  the  plow~ 
man  turns  up  a  thick  fod,  and  leaves  a 
deep  furrow  or  trench  behind  him,  which 
is  generally  pradtifed  when  a  farmer  fees 
his  land  over-run  with  weeds,  (exprefied  by 
him  dirty,  which  by  the  bye  is  too  often 
the  cafe)  his  method  then  is  to  plow  deep, 
to  bury  the  weeds. 


i 
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By  the  word,  bury,  we  naturally  fup. 
pofe  he  concludes  them  (as  they  certainly 
are)  deftru&ive  to  his  crops,  by  feeding 
upon  his  labour;  therefore  as  well  as  he 
knows  how,  wants  to  flop  vegetation  in 
them  by  burying,  fmothering,  or  killing 
them  under  a  large  body  of  earth. 


Repeated  experience  tells.  him,  that  this 
method  of  deep  plowing  in  fome  degree 
lowers  the  number  of  thefe  troublefome 

r 

enemies,  which  if  not  checked  by  this  or 
fome  other  method,  would  entirely  pofiefs 
themfelves  of  his  ground,  by  rooting  out, 
fmothering,  or  choaking  any  crop  he 
threw  therein. 

Now  if  we  find  by  experience,  that 
deep  plowing  is  in  fome  degree  ufeful, 
by  deftroying  part  of  fuch  rubbilh,  it  na¬ 
turally  follows,  that  their  entire  deduc¬ 
tion,  would  redouble  the  fuccefs  in  our 
crops;  however  by  deep  plowing  alone 
we  cannot  expert  this  advantage ;  for 
though  the  fod  he  turned  over  fo  thick* 

R  a  yet 
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yet  as  it  rears  againft  another  fod,  and  He'S 
hollow,  it  admits  a  circulation  of  air, 
which  keeps  vegetation  alive,  and  forces 
up  a  mane  or  row  of  grafs  or  weeds  in 
the  feams  between  each  furrow;  therefore, 
I  fay,  it  is  merely  impoffible  to  kill  every 
fort  and  part  of  weeds,  fo  long  as  they 
lie  within  the  reach  of  air,  which  is  their  life 
and  fpirit. 

Indeed,  if  we  make  a  fallow  in  a  very 
dry  fummer,  and  plow  deep  and  often, 
we  may  be  faid  to  have  a  tolerable  clean 
crop  the  year  following,  but  in  the  fecond 
and  third  crops  and  fo  on,  we  fhall  find 
the  weeds  and  grafs  daily  gathering 
ftrength  again;  fo  that  it  is  evident,  the 
fallow  year  did  not  infallibly  deftroy  them, 
it  only  fickened  or  retarded  their  growth 
for  a  final!  time. 

Docks,  thifiles,  nettles,  fcutch- grafs,  or 
by  fome  called  quicks,  and  many  other 
roots,  will  grow  though  you  turn  them  a 
ihoufand  times  over  with  the  plow,  or  any 
other  inftrument;  yet  they  may  be 

not 
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not  only  effectually  deftroyed,  but  con* 
Verted  to  a  friendly  and  ufeful  manure,  or 
food  for  other  plants  by  trench  plow¬ 
ing:  therefore  let  us  turn  our  eyes  on  this 
valuable  method,  and  trace  out  by  found 
reafon,  where  their  deftruction  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  the  many  good  effects  arifing 
therefrom. 

The  word  trenching  is  commonly  made 
life  of  by  gardeners,  when  they  dig  a 
piece  of  ground  two  or  three  fpade  grafts 
deep,  in  performing  of  which,  they  firft 
make  a  hole  as  deep  as  they  propofe  to 
dig,  then  they  pare  off  the  upper  fod  fo 
deep  as  it  contains  any  grafs  or  weed-roots 
or  any  fort  of  rubbilh,  and  throw  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  faid  hole  or  trench, 
together  with  any  ltraw  or  long  dung, 
which  they  want  to  convert  into  rotten 
manure,  as  fuch  are  not  proper  for  a  top* 
drefling. 

This  done,  they  cover  it  with  the  fe~ 
cond  and  third  fpade  graft,  fo  that  the 
bottom  of  the  ground,  to  the  depth  of 

B  $  two 
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two  or  three  feet,  now  becomes  the  top; 
this  is  called  by  the  gardeners  trenching, 
though  it  is  not  praftifed  fo  often  as  it 
ought,  but  every  fenfible  experienced  gar¬ 
dener  will  follow  this  method,  as  by  it  he 
kills  two  birds  with  one  Hone,  as  it  were, 
for  he  not  only  throws  the  fod  or  rubbifh 
out  of  his  way,  from  being  obftru&ive 
or  troublefome  to  him  in  fowing  his  crops, 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  dung-hill  or  hot-bed  un¬ 
der  them. 

Scutch-grafs,  weeds,  or  other  rubbifh  be¬ 
ing  out  of  their  growing  latitude,  and  for 
want  of  air,  putrefy  and  ferment,  and  every 
fermentation  caufes  a  fridion,  which  na¬ 
turally  brings  on  a  heat,  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  body  that  actuates  it. 

As  for  inflance,  the  heat  of  a  hot-bed,  is 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  dung  put 
together  in  a  heap,  which  if  large,  the  heat 
is  great  alfo,  and  which  is  fenfibly  felt  by 
putting  a  hand  therein,  and  the  ftrength  of 
the  heat  abates  as  the  fize  of  fuch  bodies 
grow  lefs,  till  it  cannot  be  difcerned  by  the 
touch  of  the  hand. 

Though 
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Though  reafon  tells  us  there  is  a  degree 
of  heat  in  every  body  that  putrefies  or  fer¬ 
ments,  be  it  ever  fo  fmall,  even  till  it  comes 
to  a  fingle  ftraw  or  fibre  of  a  grafs  root. 

\ 

Philofophical  reafons  prove  this,  though 
we  cannot  fenfibly  feel  it  by  handling*,  but 
£0  account  for  it  : 

Put  too  bodies  together,  and  that  which 
contains  the  greateft  degree  of  heat,  has  tjie 
greateft  fenfe  of  feeling. 


Like  wife  the  fenfes  of  our  reafon  is  quicker 
than  that  of  our  body,  becaufe  the  former 
is  the  effedt  of  the  fpiritual  underftanding, 
but  the  latter  is  only  that  of  a  corruptible 
body. 


Suppofe  two  perfons,  one  having  a  hot 
hand,  and  the  other  a  cold  one,  (as  is  com¬ 
monly  exprefied)  thefe  being  joined  together, 
the  cold  hand  fhall  feel  the  other  hot,  but 
the  hot  one  can  difcover  no  more  heat  in 

B  4  the 
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the  other,  than  were  it  to  handle  ice;  yet 
our  reafon  proves  beyond  a  contradiction, 
that  fo  long  as  blood  circulates  in  the  cold- 
eft  hand,  there  is  a  great  degree  of  heat 
therein,  though  the  hotteft  hand  could  not 
difcover  it. 

This  fmalllketch  of  philofophy,  is  no  way 
foreign,  but  rather  eludes  to  my  fubjeCt, 
as  it  ferves  to  prove  the  utility  and  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  caufmg  a  fermentation,  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  we  can,  by  burying  every 
fort  of  fods,  weeds,  or  other  combtiftible 
matter,  under  a  fufficient  body  of  mold, 
in  order  to  caufe  putrefaction,  which  na¬ 
turally  brings  on  a  working  or  friction, 
that  opens  the  particles  of  earth  around  it, 
which  not  only  nourilhes  it,  but  affords 
fufficient  cavities  therein  to  admit  a  com¬ 
munication,  and  an  imitation  of  the  different 
oils,  falts,  or  fulphurs,  that  each  of  thefe 
corrupted  bodies,  may  when  rotten  pro¬ 
duce,  and  which  are  as  various,  and  differ 
as  much  in  the  fort  of  manure,  as  the  afpeCt 
of  the  plants  did  from  each  other  when  in 
their  vigour  or  growing  ftate,  and  though 

fome 
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fome  plants,  may,  when  rotten,  produce 
too  much  acid  or  (harp  fpirits ;  yet,  when 
impregnated  or  mixed  with  thofe  of  a  more 
oily,  fmooth  quality,  one  extreme  checks 
another,  and  together  affords  a  friendly 
manure,  or  food  for  the  plants  to  feed 
upon. 

In  (hort  many  good  effects  may  derive 
from  this  method  of  covering,  or  burying 
the  upper  fod,  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  under  (Iratum,  or  maiden  mold. 

*  1 

Firff,  this  fod  be  the  ground  ever  fo  poof 
is  interwoven  with  various  forts  of  roots, 
either  of  grafs  or  weeds,  both  of  which  are 
very  obnoxious  and  deftruftive  to  any 
crop  we  can  fow  therein,  for  they  not 
only  feed  upon  what  (hould  nourifh  the 
profitable  plants,  but  they  take  up  the 
ground  that  fuch  plants  (hould  (land  upon, 
and  alfo  hinders  the  free  circulation  of  air, 
fo  that  if  not  eradicated,  will  entirely  pof- 
fefs  themfelves  of  the  ground;  and  we  fee 
that  the  beft  fallows,  or  deep  plowing  is 
not  capable  of  making  a  total  deftru&ion 
*  of 
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of  fuch  enemies *  at  the  befl  it  is  only 
half  doing  the  work,  for  they  foon  recover 
and  re-eftablifh  themfelves,  to  the  no  fmall 
mortification  of  the  tiller. 

But  by  covering  the  faid  fod,  thus  in¬ 
terwoven  with  grafs,  weeds,  &c.  with  a 
body  of  mould,  we  not  only  get  quit  of 
them  as  enemies,  but  are  at  the  fame  time 
converting  them  into  a  kind  of  a  hot-bed, 
dunghill,  and  fallow. 

In  fhort,  by  being  thus  buried,  they 
aft  in  all  thefe  capacities,  for  being  cover¬ 
ed  only  by  feven  or  eight  inches  of 
earth,  they  cannot  vegetate,  fuch  a  body 
inclofes  them  from  the  air,  and  nothing 
can  grow  without  itj  therefore  what  juices 
they  contain,  immediately  begins  to  fwcat, 
ferment,  and  putrefy,  all  which  caufes  a 
friftion,  or  working  of  the  different  fpi- 
rits  together,  forne  part  of  which  fume- 
gates  or  evaporates  through  the  body  of 
mold  by  a  fleam  or  fmoak,  (if  we  may 
compare  great  things  to  fmall)  in  the 
nature  of  a  dunghill,  or  hay-ft&ck,  when 

'  newly 
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newly  put  together,  and  in  the  ftate  of 
fermentation,  our  eyes  and  feeling  can 
witnefs  for  the  latter,  and  fo  may  our 
reafon  for  the  former.  Therefore  while 
it  is  in  a  date  of  fermentation,  it  a6ts  in 
fome  degree  as  a  hot-bed,  which  nou- 
rifnes  and  enriches  the  earth  and  plants 
about  it*,  when  the  ftate  of  fermentation 
is  over,  it  then  aCts  as  a  manure,  and  food 
for  plants,  whofe  fibres  will  naturally 
ftrike  down  to  feed  thereon  •,  and  what  is 
yet  farther  in  its  favour,  it  mayjuftly  be 
called  a  fallow  in  referve,  and  a  dunghill 
without  labour  or  expence. 

Yet  more,  it  is  not  only  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  will  hold  good  for  ever,  becaufe 
the  fod  that  is  trench-plowed  under  this 
year,  will  be  effectually  rotten  and  mellow, 
ready  for  turning  up  the  next,  and  when  it 
is  turned  up,  you  turn  down  another  weedy 
fod,  or  furrow  in  its  place,  and  thus  go  on 
alternately,  turning  up  a  dead  rich  mellow 
mold,  and  down  in  its  place  a  tired,  weedy, 
or  a  graffy  fod. 
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I  am  certain  that  when  this  pradtice  is 
thoroughly  adopted,  no  manure  or  fallow 
need  ever  be  applied,  as  none  can  be  fo  good 
as  fuch  a  drefling. 

Neverthelefs  I  do  not  exclude  marling, 
claying,  or  fanding,  thefe  are  generally 
put  on  to  change  the  ftaple  or  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  may  be  as  ufeful  in  this, 
as  any  other  fort  of  tillage,  but  fhall  refer 
my  reader  to  the  chapters  that  treat  on 
thefe  articles;  and  it  may  not  be  amifs, 
before  I  quit  this  chapter,  to  clear  up  a 
doubt  which  I  fee  arife  in  my  reader,  in 
regard  to  killing  all  forts  of  weeds  by 
burying;  for  fays  he,  quicks  or  fcutch-grafs, 
docks,  nettles,  thiftles,  and  fuch  fort  of 
roots,  will  grow  or  flrike  downwards,  per¬ 
haps  two  feet  or  more,  therefore  how  can 
they  be  buried  or  killed  with  plowing  a 
dozen  or  fixteen  inches  only? 

My  reader  is  to  confider  that  thefe,  no 
more  than  every  other  vegetable,  can  live 
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or  vegetate  without  a  fufficien't  quantity 
of  air,  and  though  a  tap-rooted  plant  may 
itrike  downwards  ever  fo  far  under  ground, 
yet  air  is  conveyed  to  every  part  thereof, 
by  the  tubes,  veins,  or  leaders,  taking  in 
air  by  the  external  part  or  top  of  the 
plant,  and  which  ferves  not  only  as  mouths 
to  take  in  nourilhment,  but  as  air-pipes  to 
convey  air  to  every  part  of  the  root,  in  order 
to  keep  vegetation  alive. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  fix  or  eight 
inches  of  the  top  of  any  fort  of  plant 
be  taken  off  within  the  ground,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  root  covered  with  fo 
many  inches  of  mold,  it  will  effectually 
fmother  and  flop  it  from  growing,  as  a 
few  inches  of  earth  over  the  crown  of  a 
plant,  of  any  kind  will  flop  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  therefore  caufe  a  deftruCtion  of 
the  root. 

It  is  with  the  vegetable  as  with  the 
animal  creation,  for  neither  can  fubfift 
without  air;  a  land  animal  will  live  when 

put 
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put  into  water,  provided  the  mouth  or 
noftrils  be  above  the  furface,  but  if  thcfe 
be  covered  with  water  only  an  inch,  then 
the  creature  drowns,  becaufe  this  body  of 
water  keeps  out  the  air  from  circulating 
to  other  parts  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 


\ 

Thus  it  is  with  weeds  or  plants  of  any 
fort,  for  if  any  part  of  a  plant  come  to 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  takes  in  air  to 
keep  the  whole  body  thereof  alive,  where¬ 
as  if  the  whole  be  covered,  fo  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  air  from  any  part  thereof,  that  plant 
$nuft  immediately  die  and  turn  to  corrup¬ 
tion. 

All  the  difference  there  is  between  a 
land  animal  drowning  with  a  fmall  body 
of  water  over  it,  and  a  plant  requiring  a 
larger  body  of  earth  over  it,  is,  becaufe 
water  being  a  firm  body,  and  a  fmooth 
glaffy  furface,  therefore  a  thin  flieet  thereof 
will  exclude  air  from  entering  therein  ^ 
but  earth  when  under  tillage  breaks  into 
lumps  or  clods,  and  is  fometimes  inter¬ 
mixed 
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mixed  with  {tones,  fo  confequently  keeps 
the  mold  loofe,  and  open,  which  admits 
air  through  ir. 

Therefore  if  the  plants  be  not  covered 
with  fix  or  eight  inches  of  mold,  they 
may  be  fupplied  with  air  through  fome 
of  thefe  cavities,  and  the  rougher  the 
ground  is,  the  greater  chance  they  have 
to  meet  with  this  fupply ;  for  the  finer  the 
ground,  the  clofer  it  falls ;  and  to  help 
to  confolidate  it  the  more,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  run  land  that  is  trench-plowed 
over  with  a  heavy  roller ;  by  Rich  pre¬ 
cautions  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  but 

\  4 

you  may  {mother  every  fort  of  weeds  with 
fix  or  eight  inches  of  mold  over  them. 

The  worft  root  that  is  to  fmother,  as 
may  appear  to  fome  tillers,  is  fcutch-grafs, 
and  yet  J  know  from  experience,  that  this 
is  to  be  effe&ually  fmothered  by  trench- 
plowing,  provided  that  the  firft  plow  go 
to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  turn  the  root 

all 
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$11  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  fo  that 
the  fecond  furrow  raifed  be  all  maiden 
earth,  and  thrown  cleverly  over  the  firft. 

This  will  inclofe  it  that  no  air  can  come 
at  the  weed  to  raife  it  to  vegetation.  The 
root  of  fcutch-grafs,  though  very  long,  yet 
it  rnoftly  runs  horizontally,  keeping  near 
the  furface,  and  will  interweave  and  mat- 
trafs  together  with  the  fod  or  furrow  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  hard  to  part  or 
break  it  to  pieces  with  either  plow  or 
harrow,  and  is  not  at  any  rate  to  be  de- 
ftroyed,  but  by  raking  or  picking  out  by 
jnere  dint  of  labour  and  expence,  and  fo 
burned  *,  and  even  in  this  cafe  it  is  not 
to  be  totally  deftroyed,  for  if  pieces  no 
more  than  an  inch  long  remain,  they  will 
grow  and  quickly  increafe  to  an  immenfe 
degree. 

In  (horf,  there  never  was  a  method 
found  out  to  deftroy  it  equal  to  trench- 
plowing,  and  with  this,  as  with  all 
other  weeds,  its  deftrudtion  is  the  birth  of 

the 
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£  large  portion  of  manure,  as  above  ab¬ 
ler  ved. 

Were  I  to  have  my  choice  for  trench- 
plowing,  it  fhould  fall  upon  the  molt 
grafTy  or  weedy  piece  of  ground  I  could 
find;  the  greater  the  quantity  of  fuch 
rubbifh  buried,  the  richer  the  ground 
would  be  at  the  next  turning  up. 

It  is  not  above  ten  months  ago,  lince  I 
entered  upon  a  piece  of  ground  that  was 
over*  run  with  weeds,  which  grew  as  high 
as  a  man.  I  ordered  it  to  be  mown,  and 
the  haulm,  together  with  the  firfl  fod^ 
which  contained  the  roots,  to  be  buried 
or  trenched  two  fpades  deep}  this  had 
the  defired  effedt;  for  though  this  has 
been  a  wet  fummer,  very  few  weeds 
grew;  and  I  am  confident  if  I  had  not 
taken  this  method  it  would  have  coft  me 
as  much  weeding  as  the  crop  was  worth* 
I  tried  the  ground,  and  found  it  as  rich 
underneath  as  a  dunghill,  comparitively 
fpeaking;  every  weed,  both  root  and  branch 
was  melted  and  incorporated  among  the 
Yol.  L  C  mold, 
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mold,  which  has  turned  it  black  and  rich 
paft  conception.  The  reafon  which  firft  in¬ 
duced  me  to  be  fo  ftrong  an  advocate  for, 
together  with  the  method  of,  trenching  land, 
as  near  Glafgow,  may  be  read  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAP.  15. 

Some  further  Remarks  oh  Trench- 
Plowing,  together  with  the  Method 
and  Price  of  Trenching -Ground 
with  the  Spade?,  as  near  Glafgow,  &c. 

A  S  I  fome  years  ago,  publiihed  a  work 
of  Hufbandrv,  inti  tied  The  Torkjhire  Farmer , 
and  as  one  chapter  in  the  faid  work 
relative  to  deep-plowing,  feems  to  clafh 
in  fome  degree  with  my  prefent  fubjed,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  clear  up  that  poinr, 
left  both  my  works  fhould  fall  into  one 
hand,  and  the  contradiction  give  my  reader 
a  bad  idea  of  my  morals,  by  carrying  as 
it  were,  two  faces  under  one  hood  5  but 
this  I  allure  him  is  quite  foreign  to  my 

principles. 
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principles,  for  I  never  yet  drove  to  fupport 
either  a  verbal  or  written  argument,  but 
at  the  time  my  words  or  pen  agreed  with 
my  heart. 

Every  man  ought  to  lay  himfelf  open 
to  conviction,  but  until  he  is  convinced, 
he  fhould  fupport  his  argument  with  all 
the  rhetoric  and  fteadinefs  he  is  matter  of : 
but  if  his  antagonift,  by  the  drength  of 
argument,  good  fenfe,  or  quoted  circum- 
dances,  prove  him  wrong,  he  ought  mod 
candidly  to  acknowledge  it,  by  confeding 
himfelf  fo. 


Such  a  condefcenfion  fhews  a  good  dif- 
pofition,  and  generally  gains  more  upon 
the  hearers,  than  the  bed  fupported  argu¬ 
ment,  when  left  undecided. 

I  mud  own,  that  at  publifhing  my  fird 
works,  my  opinion  was  more  in  favour 
of  lhallow- plowing  than  at  prefentj  it  is 
true  I  was  not  in  general  for  fhallow- 
plowing,  I  confined  it  to  different  foils, 
v  C  2  deep* 
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deep-plowing  to  deep  good  land,  and 
fhallow-plowing  to  thin  bad  land,  whereas 
I  am  fince  thoroughly  convinced  by  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  drength  of  argument, 
and  reafon  itfelf,  that  I  was  wrong. 

For  if  the  land  be  thin,  having  a  bad 
foil  under  it,  is  the  reafon  why  it  fhouid 
be  made  deeper,  and  that  by  plowing, 
as  no  other  method  but  turning  up  the 
under  ftratum  can  have  the  defired  efftdt. 

Fie  that  is  afraid  of  letting  his  plow 
fink  deep,  for  fear  of  turning  up  bad 
earth,  is  like  a  timerous  furgeon,  who  is 
afraid  of  probing  a  wound  to  the  bottom  ; 
he  may  make  a  Imooth  furface,  but  the 
infide  will  always  be  a  thief  preying  upon 
his  fubftance. 

The  land  that  I  was  till  lately  the  mod 
afraid  of  turning  up,  for  fear  of  fpoiling, 
or  filling  my  crops  full  cf  weeds,  was 
that  called  ratnel,  a  fort  of  hard  red  rufty 
earth,  which  generally  lies  near  the  fur- 
face,  it  runs  in  a  cake,  and  where  it  hap¬ 
pens 
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pens  the  land  is  generally  wet,  for  it  is 
of  fuch  a  firm  nature,  that  it  will  not  let 
the  water  penetrate  through  it,  but  bears 
it  up  among  the  upper  ftratum  :  no  tap¬ 
root  plant  can  grow  in  fuch  land,  even 
thirties  are  debarred  their  entrance,  a  >l  if 
any  grow,  they  are  only  of  a  poor  dwarf 
kind. 

The  thicknefs  of  this  cake  or  bed  of  ra¬ 
in  el,  is  generally  about  three  inches,  and 
when  the  plow  breaks  through  it,  it  rifes  in 
large  pieces ;  it  is  very  obdurate  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  and  will  take  a  great  deal  of  labour 
in  harrowing,  &c.  before  it  is  fubdued  or 
brought  to  a  reparation  ;  but  yet  it  is  to  be 
done,  and  in  a  year  or  two  you  loofe  it,  as 
it  is  mixed  with  the  other  earth. 


This  ramel  abounds  much  in  Chdhire, 
Lancashire,  many  parts  of  Yorkfhire,  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  in  fhort  it  is  to  be 
found  in  fpots  through  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  and  1  have  alfo  feen  it  in  Ireland, 

<r 

^ut  not  fo  common,  as  their  land  is  ge- 

C  3  neraily 
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nerally  deeper  and  better  than  that  in  Eng¬ 
land. 


It  is  a  prevailed  opinion  among  all  the 
Farmers  I  have  converfed  with,  that  this 
ramel  fhould  not  be  turned  up,  becaufe  it 
fills  the  land  full  of  weeds,  particularly 
thiftles,  and  till  lately  I  was  of  the  fame 
opinion,  for  it  is  feemingly  fo  glaring  a 
truth,  that  there  is  no  contradicting  it  $ 
and  now,  perhaps,  I  am  the  very  fir  ft  per- 
fon  that  ever  wrote  in  the  vindication  of 
turning  it  up. 

But  I  never  undertook  this  talk,  till  I 
was  thoroughly  convinced  both  by  reafon 
and  experience  that  I  was  right,  and  that 
for  the  very  reafon  that  thiftles  and  other 
tap-rooted  plants  flourifh  more  abundantly 
when  this  bad  earth  is  broke  through  and 
turned  up,  is  the  very  reafon  why  it  fhould 
be  turned  up. 


Were  I  to  flop  here,  the  reader  would 
certainly  either  think  me  a  m ad-man  or 
fool  to  infert  fuch  a  thing,  fo  blind  and 

barren 
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barren  is  nature  if  not  cultivated  by  reafon 
and  experience. 

But  the  thing  is  plain,  if  we  confider  it 
right,  becaufe  if  we  break  and  examine 
the  particles  of  this  ramel  or  bad  earth, 
we  fhall  find  that  it  contains  no  fort  of 
root,  fibre,  or  feed,  neither  is  it  poffible 
for  thiftle  or  any  other  plant  to  grow 
thereout,  no  more  than  out  of  a  brick  * 
befides  were  it  to  produce  thirties,  or  fuch 
like  taprooted  luxuriant  plants,  it  would 
no  more  be  bad  earth,  but  on  the  reverfe 
very  good. 

I  make  no  doubt,  but  my  reader  has 
heard  the  tale  of  the  blind  man  going  to 
buy  land,  and  when  he  kneeled  him  down 
to  grope  for  a  ftrong  thiftle  to  tye  his  horfc 
to,  they  then  told  him  there  was  none, 
upon  which  he  rejected  the  land,  rightly 
judgeing,  that  if  there  was  ftrong  luxuri¬ 
ant  thiftles,  he  could  not  be  far  wrong 
in  a  purchafe,  as  they  always  grow  upon 
a  rich  deep  foil,  and  the  deeper  and 
richer  the  land,  the  fhorter  and  more 

C  4  Aourifhing 
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flourifhing  is  the  plant,  but  as  there  was 
none,  he  had  only  half  a  chance,  for  though 
the  land  might  be  good,  and  the  thirties 
rooted,  yet  there  was  as  great  a  chance  that 
it  might  be  bad,  and  not  able  to  produce 
them. 

Though  the  tale  is  frivolous  and  fimple? 
yet  we  cannot  deny  but  it  bears  a  ftrong 
meaning,  and  leads  me  further  to  prove, 
that  it  is  a  contradidfion  in  nature,  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  hard  bricky  earth,  called 
ramel  could  produce  them,  or  has  the  lead 
fubftance  to  aid  or  artift  in  their  nourifh- 
ment;  fo  far  from  that,  neither  the  roots 
of  thirties,  or  any  other  vegetable  pan  enter 
it,  therefore  how  can  it  contain  either  the 
root  or  feed  of  weeds,  and  when  broke  up 
(as  is  the  argument  of  the  farmers)  pro¬ 
duce  them. 

It  is  true  whilft  it  lies  in  its  unmolerted 
date,  it  prevents  them  growing  to  per¬ 
fection*  by  the  fame  rule  that  it  prevents 
every  other  profitable  plant  bringing 
forth  their  abundance,  fo  confequently 
keeps  the  land  in  its  poor  name,  as  no¬ 
thing 
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thing  can  flourifh  to  perfe&ion  whilft  it  lies 
there,  becaufe  it  is  a  bar  between  the 
roots  and  their  food  which  lies  under  it 
in  the  third  ftratum. 

It  is  here  the  farmers  treafure  lies  hid, 
and  it  is  from  this  that  fprings  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  weeds  fo  complained  of,  which 
though  enemies,  and  feed  upon  what  would 
maintain  profitable  crops ,  yet  they  plain¬ 
ly  prove  the  richnefs  contained  in  the 
third  flratum. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  any  roots 
or  feeds  of  weeds  in  this  third  ilratum, 
which  break  out  and  grow  when  the  ra- 
mel  is  removed  }  no,  I  abfolutely  deny  it, 
as  that  would  be  impofiible,  for  how  could 
they  come  there,  neither  can  any  thing  grow 
without  a  beginning. 

Occular  demonftration  Ihews  us  daily, 
that  weeds  of  all  forts,  and  particularly 
thiftles,  will  grow  on  every  fort  of  land, 
yet  they  may  only  be  faid  to  flourifh 
ppon  that  which  is  good  and  deep,  on 

fuch 
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fuch  they  grow  to  a  yard  or  four  feet 
high  perhaps,  with  very  ftrong  (talks  and 
branches,  thefe  (hew  the  foil  they  (land 
on,  to  afford  a  great  deal  of  nourifhment, 
or  it  could  not  throw  up  fo  much  refined 
matter,  whereof  the  reverfe  will  appear, 
if  the  land  be  of  a  poor  thin  ftaple^ 
on  fuch,  though  there  may  be  a  great 
number  of  thirties  on  the  ground,  yet 
their  poor  fiarved  dwarfy  fize  makes  them 
not  appear  fo  confpicuous,  but  however 
the  root  is  there  though  in  miniature,  and 
when  the  ramei  or  bad  foil  is  broke 
through,  it  then  gives  their  roots  liberty 
to  fir  ike  downwards,  and  feed  plentifully 
on  the  richnefs  that  the  third  ftratum  or 
maiden  earth  contains. 

Therefore  that  was  overlooked,  or 
fcarce  thought  any  thing  of  before,  will 
now  appear  perhaps  twenty  times  the 
quantity,  becaufe  each  plant  probably  is 
twenty  times  the  fize*,  fo  that  the  farmer 
whofe  penetration  goes  no  deeper  per¬ 
haps  than  his  eyes  can  fee,  may  well 
jtaok  with  amazement,  and  fay  he  fpoiled 

his 
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his  ground,  and  made  it  full  of  weeds 
though  in  fad  the  number  is  all  the  fame, 
the  fize  only  is  augmented ;  but  I  hope 
the  above  will  convince  him,  that  fo  far 
from  fpoiling  his  ground  by  breaking 
through  the  bad  (hell  of  earth,  called  ra- 
mel,  he  has  only  opened  a  pafiage  for  the 
roots  to  feed  upon  a  better  body  of  earth 
that  lay  before  concealed,  and  that  if  he 
deftroys  the  weeds,  by  any  method  (but 
trench- plowing  to  chufe)  he  may  be 
fure  that  his  annual  crops  will  alfo  flourifh 
in  turn. 

It  is  11: range  how  far  prejudice  in  favour 
of  old  cultoms  will  lead  one,  but  true  it 
is,  that  I  am  almoft  alhamed  of  my  ig¬ 
norance,  or  want  of  penetration,  when  I 
firft  publifhed  my  Torkjhire  Farmer ,  for 
in  that,  I  held  a  ftrong  argument  againft 
plowing  deep  in  bad  land,  and  which 
was  almoft  univerfally  aflented  to  by 
fuch  lhailow  farmers  as  myfelf ;  and  is  it 
not  alfo  as  ftrange,  io  many  thoufands  of 
people  that  I  had  converfed  with  on  the 
fubjed*  that  I  did  not  meet  with  one  to 

contradid 
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contradict  me  or  fet  me  right,  before  I 
met  with  Mr.  Baker,  an  Englifh  gentle* 
man,  who  is  patronized  and  encouraged 
by  the  Honourable  Dublin  Society,  to 
make  experiments  in  agriculture,  and  very 
proper  he  is  for  the  purpofe,  being  a  very 
worthy,  fenfible,  indefatigable  man,  and 
ought  to  be  carefied  and  encouraged  by 
every  one  whp  willies  well  to  the  caufe. 

This  gentleman  and  I  had  a  ftrong  ar¬ 
gument  upon  the  fubject  of  deep  and  flial- 
]ow- plowing,  (as  to  trench-plowing  we 
neither  of  us  touched  upon,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  had  neither  of  us  ever  tried  it 
at  that  time)  though  Mr.  Baker’s  argu¬ 
ment  was  ftrong  and  fenfibly  maintain¬ 
ed,  yet  it  was  not  decifive,  becaufe  he 
did  not  bring  proofs  fufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe,  indeed  I  have  thought  fince,  it  was 
for  want  of  time,  for  we  were  rather  hin¬ 
dered  in  our  difccurfe ;  however  he  told 
jne  at  parting,  in  general  terms,  that  he 
would  not  be  of  my  way  of  thinking,  to 
plow  (hallow  upon  any  fort  of  land  for  a 
thoufand  pounds, 
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In  fhort,  his  difcourfe  gave  me  fuch  a 
turn*  that  I  was  determined  never  to  Hop 
enquiry  or  trying  experiments,  till  I  had 
proved  the  affair  to  the  bottom. 

Upon  which  I  took  a  tour  through  Ire¬ 
land  to  every  gentleman  that  was  curious 
in  agriculture. 

I  have,  by  great  chance,  met  with  peo¬ 
ple  that  would  be  tearing  their  ground 
up  by  the  plow- beam  away,  but  after  a 
very  flovenly  manner,  with  the  long,  old, 
Irifh  plow,  a  fad  piece  of  machinery  as 
can  be^  when  I  afked  the  reafon  why  they 
plowed  fo  deep,  the  anfwer  was,  becaufe 
the  land  was  poor,  and  they  had  no  ma¬ 
nure  for  ir,  therefore  could  get  no  crop, 
except  they  plowed  deep  to  turn  up 
frefh  earth. 

By  enquiry,  I  generally  found  that  the 
fame  land  had  been  plowed  deep,  at  fome 
former  dilfant  period  of  time,  and  that 
they  ventured  to  plow  deep,  becaufe  they 
knew  the  land  would  bear  it,  as  it  had 
been  deep  plowed  before. 


Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  their  ideas  were  con-* 
fufed,  their  method  was  partly  the  e fie 61 
of  wild  chance,  and  not  to  be  depended  up¬ 
on;  however,  what  I  did  gather,  joined  to 
reafon,  ferved  to  prove  in  favour  of  deep 
plowing. 

In  the  county  of  Wexford  their  land 
has  a  good  deal  of  ramel  under  it,  and 
fome  lies  near  the  furface,  therefore  they 
are  afraid  of  deep-plowing,  however  I 
know  one  farmer  that  broke  through  it, 
and  the  confequence  was,  that  he  had  a 
great  crop  both  of  weeds  and  oats,  when 
I  faw  it,  both  of  which  fhewed  a  great 
deal  of  richnefs  in  the  ground,  for  the 
flraw  of  the  oats  was  like  reeds,  but  the 
weeds,  particularly  thiftles,  were  fo  ftrong, 
that  I  doubted  they  would  get  the  better  of 
the  corn,  except  the  farmer  bellowed  much 
labour  in  weeding. 

This  was  the  firfl  crop  after  breaking 
up,  and  I  never  faw  it  afrer. 

I  alfo  viewed  a  field  belonging  to  the 
earl  of— — ,  in  the  faid  county,  which  con¬ 
tained 
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tained  a  dozen  or  fifteen  acres,  which  was 
bad,  wet,  and  rufhy,  occafioned  by  a  bed 
of  ramel  or  rufty  hard  earth,  which  lay 
within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  furface, 
and  as  it  lay  within  view  of  his  houfe,  was 
an  eye-fore,  therefore  he  was  refolved  to 
enrich  it  at  any  rate  or  expence,  but  like 
the  reft  of  the  farming  world,  was  afraid 
of  filling  his  land  full  of  weeds  if  he  broke 
it  up,  and  tilled  it  among  the  corn  mold. 

1 

He  therefore  trenched  the  clofe  with 
fpades  to  fet  with  potatoes,  as  explained 
in  Vol.  II.  chap.  7.  in  performing  of  which 
he  at  the  fame  time  broke  up  the  bed  of 
ramel,  which  was  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  and  carried  it  all  off  the  land  ;  this 
great  work  was  going  on  when  I  was  rhere, 
fo  know  not  the  confequence,  but  am 
clear,  if  it  had  been  broke  and  mixed  on 
the  land,  it  would  not  have  added  to  the 
number  of  weeds. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Fofter,  had  a  piece  of  ground  at 
Colon,  which  had  one  of  thefe  ftrarum 

under 
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under  it,  the  furface  was  a  black  earth* 
in  the  nature  of  a  bog,  or  a  moor  covered 
with  ling  or  heath,  it  was  always  wet  and 
poutchy  when  reclaiming. 

He  could  make  nothing  of  it  till  he 
broke  through  the  hard  under-ftratum, 
and  limed  it  well*  which  brought  it  from 
being  not  worth  fix  pence  an  acre,  to  be 
worth  four  and  twenty  fhillings  an  acre, 
which  is  the  price  he  let  it  for,  if  1  re¬ 
member  right. 

I  faw  a  good  crop  of  oats  upon  the  faid 
land  that  was  quite  clear  of  weeds,  which 
fhews,  as  there  were  none  in  the  furface,  the 
ramel  did  not  produce  them,  for  the  land 
had  been  a  wild  barren  wafte  aforetime. 

Upon  finifhing  my  travels  and  enquiries 
in  Ireland,  and  comparing  notes,  I  found 
nothing  to  back  my  former  opinion  of 
fhallow-plowing,  on  the  contrary,  though 
nothing  was  decifive  in  the  favour  of  deep- 
plowing,  yet  every  argument  feemed  to 
lead  that  way. 

Upon' 
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Upon  my  return  to  Dublin,  I  fell  in 
company  with  fome  Scotch  merchants, 
our  difcourfe  ran  upon  agriculture,  one  of 
them  told  me  that  he  lived  near  Glafgow, 
acsd  that  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  farmers 
went  to  the  expence  of  three  pounds  an 
acre,  to  trench  their  ground,  by  digging  two 
or  three  fpade  grafts  deep,  and  that  they 
found  more  benefit  from  this,  than  fo  much 
money  fpent  in  manure,  though  they  could 
have  lime  or  dung  from  the  city  of  Glafgow 
very  cheap. 

9  ' 

This  account  furprized  the  company, 
and  did  not  fail  to  draw  fome  cenfures 
upon  the  Scotch  gentleman,  as  they 
thought  he  derogated  from  truth,  con¬ 
cluding,  that  the  word  farmers  in  the 
world  would  not  be  guilty  of  iuch  a 
folly. 

To  be  fhort,  I  immediately  made  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Scotland,  and  as  the  gentleman 
told  us,  fo  I  found  it,  for  in  an  open  town- 
field  joining  to  Glafgow,  and  in  another 
about  two  miles  diftant  from  the  laid  city, 

Vol.  I.  D  I  found 
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I  found  a  great  many  labourers  at  work¬ 
trenching,  fame  two  fpades  deep  and  a 
{hovelling,  and  others  three  fpades  and 
a  {hovelling,  for  which  they  are  paid  from 
forty  {hillings,  to  three  pounds  an  acre, 
according  to  the  depth  they  go ;  I  faw 
plainly  that  the  fuccefs  in  their  crops, 
by  this  method  were  not  doubtful,  for  as 
their  land  had  been  trenched  two  or  three 
years  before,  the  earth  they  threw  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  was  as  black  and 
rich  as  a  garden  mold. 

As  this  work  was  performing  in  an  o- 
pen  town  field,  there  were  ridges  that  be¬ 
longed  to  farmers  which  never  trenched 
their  land,  upon  trying  thefe  ridges,  at  two 
or  three  fpade  grafts  deep,  we  found  the 
under- {tratum  a  red  hungry  fand;  therefore 
it  was  evident,  that  by  trenching,  the  na» 
ture  of  the  foil  had  been  changed,  and  when 
the  crops  began  to  appear,  it  was  eafy  to 
pick  out  every  trenched  ridge  in  the  field, 
by  their  afpedfc,  being  better  corn  and 
clearer  of  weeds. 

But 


/ 


\ 
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But  as  I  have  taken  notice  of  this  piece 
bf  hufbandry  in  my  journal  through  Scot¬ 
land,  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  fifth  chapter, 
in  the  third  volume,  for  a  farther  account 
thereof, 


\ 


An  Experiment  partly  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  was  tried  by  a  gentleman  in  one  of 
our  fugar  iflands,  but  now  lives  near  the 
city  of  York  ^  though  the  diftance  is  great, 
and  the  climates  in  thofe  iflands,  much 
hotter  than  England,  yet  the  nature  of 
the  land  is  nearly  the  fame* 


The  land  on  which  this  experiment 
was  tried^  and  where  the  fugar-cane  grows^ 
is  fand,  the  under- ftratum  is  a  hard  bind- 
ing  gravel. 

*  1 

The  gentleman  who  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment,  told  me,  that  it  is  fometimes  cuf\ 
tomary  after  they  reap  the  firft  crop  of 
cane,  to  let  the  land  lie  unmolefted  or  un« 
cultivated,  and  it  will  bring  a  fecohd  crop, 
which  is  inferior  to  the  firft,  yet  as  it  is 
attended  with  lefs  expence,  anfwers  feme- 
times  very  well 

P  i; 


A  plan: 
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A  plantation  containing  fix  acres  of  can c 
was  reaped,  and  the  land  was  let  lie  for 
a  fecond  crop,  but  obferving  that  it  pro- 
mifed  to  be  bad*  the  faid  land  was  trenched 
to  a  good  depth,  the  upper  ftratum  v/as 
buried,  and  in  its  place  turned  up  a  hard 
flrong  gravel,  fo  that  the  land  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  gravel  walk  than  that  of  a 
flaple  for  any  thing  to  grow  in. 

This  being  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  method,  the  eyes  of  the  planters  were 

upon  it,  and  the  opinion  of  every  one  was, 

» 

that  the  land  was  fpoiled  ;  fome  would  have 
it  that  it  would  never  grow  any  thing  more, 
others,  that  it  would  produce  a  plentiful 
crop  of  thiftles. 

r  "  .  i  \ 

In  fhort,  the  fix  acres  were  planted  with 
fugar  cane,  and  contrary  to  all  their  expec¬ 
tations,  produced  a  wonderful  crop,  which 
was  two  hogfheads  and  a  half  of  fugar  each 
acre,  befides  the  offals,  which  more  than 

pays  all  the  expence. 

”J  ^  '  •  .  **•  • 
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This  fhews  that  trenching  ground  in  any 
climate  or  land  is  profitable. 

/  / 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Young’s  fix  months 
tour,  has  juft  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  note 
an  experiment  tried  in  trench-plowing 
by  a  very  worthy  getleman,  near  Crake- 
hill,  Yorkfhire,  which  feems  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  with  all  the  experiments  I  have  tried 
or  met  with,  and  I  cannot  do  greater 
honour  to  Mr.  Young,  than  to  give  it  to 
my  readers  in  his  own  words,  which  are 
thefe  following. 

The  capital  improvement  effected  in 
tillage,  confifts  in  trench  plowing.  In  the 
year  1765,  was  plowed  eleven  acres  of  land 
the  rent  of  which  was  feven  pounds ;  it 
was  firft  cut  by  a  paring  wheel  plow, 
worked  by  three  horfes,  and  then  came  a 
ftrong  wheel  plow,  drawn  by  two  oxen 
and  fix  horfes,  by  which  means  a  depth 
of  ten  inches  was  gained,  and  the  eleven 
acres  was  finilhed  in  eighteen  days,  a  mata 
followed  the  plow,  to  tread  down  the 

D  3  '  fods* 
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fods,  fix  out  of  the  eleven  acres  were  Town 
with  barley,  and  produced  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  i 

1»  $•  do 

Six  acres  produced  twenty-one 
quarters  three  bufhels  of  barley, 
fold  for  -  -  -  -  *  -  2870 

Three  acres  and  a  half  were  with 

turnips*  and  fold  for  -  -  14  6  t 

They  were  fed  off  with  fheep,  and 
kept  thirty-nine  for  18  weeks 
Another  acre  of  turnips  was  fold  for  4  o  o 
Befides  thefe  articles,  the  field  pro¬ 
duced  five  bufhels  of  tares  1  o  o 
Two  bufhels  and  a  half  of  white 

peafe  0100 

Thirty  bufhels  common  potatoes  3  00 

Nine  ditto  early,  at  3  s.  per  -  170 

Which  is  per  acre  -  -  -  -  4  1 5  5 


52  id  1 


This  crop  is  upon  the  whole  very  confi- 
derable,  the  land  was  before  fuppofed  to 
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be  very  bad,  and  the  rent  was  trifling; 
befldes  this  fpecies  of  improvement  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  to  operate  very 
little  at  firft,  the  fournefs  of  the  under 
ftratum  of  the  foil  requiring  fome  time 
to  be  fweetened  and  meliorated  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  atmofphere,  fo  that  fuch  pro¬ 
duct  the  firft  crop  mult  be  thought  a  very 
great  one. 


1.  d» 

In  1766,  four  acres  of  this  field 
were  Town  with  barley,  and  pro¬ 
duced  nineteen  quarters, the  price 
not,  minuted,  let  us  collate  as 
before,  27  s.  per  *  -  -  »  25  13  o 

Six  acres  and  a  half  yielded  turnips, 

fold  at  *  *  -  *  *  *  16  10  o 

Fifty  bulhels  of  potatoes,  at  2S. 

6  d.  -  -  -  -  -  6  5  o 

Which  is  per  acre  *  *  -  -  480 

—  ■  1  mi 

48  8  Q 
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1.  s.  d. 

In  1767,  the  field  was  cropped  with 
maflin  and  barley,  four  acres  of 
the  firft,  produced  ninety-two 
buihels,  lold  at  4  s.  6d.  per  -  20  6  o 

Six  acres  of  barley  produced  twen¬ 
ty-nine  quarters  and  five  hufhels, 
at  23s.  34  1  2 

One  acre  not  fowed 

vWhich  is  per  acre  -  -  -  -  5  8  B 
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v 

This  experiment,  which  is  particularly 
valuable,  proves  in  the  ftrongeft  manner, 
the  excellency  of  the  pra£tice.  If  the  refult 
of  three  years  experience,  does  not  fatisfy 
the  moft  cautious  cultivators,  I  know  not 

1 

what  will.  Our  author  ftiil  goes  on,  fays 
he — In  1766,  the  faid  gentleman  trench- 
plowed  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  ano¬ 
ther  field  of  five  acres,  and  harrowed  in 
oats  on  one  part  of  it,  and  beans  on  the 
reft,  the  crop  was,  viz. 

One 
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1.  s.  d. 

One  hundred  fixty-feven  bulhels  of 

oats,  at  2s.  6d.  -  -  20  17  6 

Twenty-eight  bulhels  of  beans,  at 

3  s.  6  d.  per  -  --  --  5  5° 

Which  is  per  acree  -  -  -  5  5  10 

t  ,  ,  . 

/  - - 

2696 

The  above  experiments  give  me  great 
pleafure,  as  I  know  the  land  only  to  be 
poor  and  of  a  bad  nature,  and  more  fo, 
as  it  is  a  fpecies  of  land  I  have  not  in  my 
pofieftion  to  make  this  experiment  upon. 


I  cannot  help  taking  notice,  that  both 
the  tryer  and  compiler  of  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  feem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  grand 
point,  namely,  that  of  again  turning  up 
the  fod  when  the  roots,  &c.  were  all  rot¬ 
ten  and  turned  to  manure,  which  would 

certainly  be  the  cafe,  by  the  time  the 

/ 

hrft  crop  was  reaped.  It  appears  that  the 
luccefs  in  crops  was  all  produced  from 

a  maiden 
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a  maiden  earth,  without  any  afiiftance  from 
manure;  but  if  the  old  furface  had  been 
turned  up,  when  refted  or  rotten,  by  an 
interior  fallow  year,  the  proprietor  would 
Eave  found  it  enriched  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  might  have  promifed  himfelf, 
if  poffible,  a  double  return,  and  it  might 
have  been  worked  with  two  horfes  in  a  plow, 
as  the  land  would  be  light  and  mellow,  after 
the  firft  breaking  up. 

Indeed  I  am  at  this  time  trench-plowing 
fome  flrong  clay  land,  and  I  only  ufe  two 
horfes  in  a  plow,  they  feem  to  perform  it 
with  tolerable  eafe,  but  it  will  doubtlefs  be 
much  ea(ier  for  them  when  trench-plowed 
again. 


I  have  had  feveral  experiments  tried  on 
different  forts  of  land,  and  every  one 
proves  beyond  a  doubt,  that  of  all  the 
improvements  that  has  ever  been  found 
out  in  agriculture,  trench-plowing  is  the 
moil  valuable, 

.  i . 

I  have 
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I  have  two  forts  of  land  now  under  this 
experiment,  one  \s  a  ftrong  clay,  and  as 
far  as  is  tried,  promifes  fuccefs. 

The  other  is  fand,  but  of  a  cold  fpungy 
nature,  the  furrows  all  rufhy,  I  trenched 
the  furrows  only,  on  which  I  have  fown 
the  following  crops,  viz.  potatoes,  muftard 
among  fome  of  them,  fummer  wheat, 
winter  wheat,  fix  rowed  barley,  and  a  new 
fpecies  of  the  cabbage  kind,  which  ds  by 
the  name  I  got  it  by,  called  Jerufalem 
cabbage. 

All  the  crops  look  extremely  well, 
except  in  a  fpot  here  and  there,  where 
the  red  fand  was  thrown  up  very  thick, 
there  the  winter-cabbage  was  only  v/eak 
and  puny  till  the  tap-root  got  through 
it,  and  began  to  feed  upon  the  fod,  or 
under-ftratum,  which  was  rotting,  then 
they  throve  amain. 

The  Jerufalem  cabbage  has  a  remark¬ 
able  ftrong  and  penetrating  tap-root,  I 

fowed 

*  *  V4. 
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fowed  the  feed  in  the  latter  end  of  April, 
and  by  the  middle  cf  July  the  plants  had 
got  fuch  root  in  the  ground,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  draw  them.  I 
imagine  it  will  prove  the  heartieft  and  bed: 
plant  for  winter  feed  of  any  that  has  been 
cultivated. 

I  did  think  cf  eating  them  with  cat¬ 
tle,  but  as  there  is,  perhaps,  very  little  feed 
to  be  got  in  England,  and  as  I  think  it 
very  valuable,  I  purpofe  keeping  moll  of 
my  crop  for  feed. 

The  plant  is  of  a  purple  colour,  it  will 
not  turn  to  a  cabbage,  neither  has  it  a 
italk  like  any  thing  of  the  cabbage  or 
cole* wort  kind,  for  the  leaves  itrike  out 
of  the  root,  from  the  furface  of  the 
ground. 

Where  the  plants  have  room,  the  leaves 
creep  on  the  ground  round  the  root,  till 
they  fill  a  great  fpace  before  they  rife. 

.  f 
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The  tap-root  runs  perpendicular  like 
that  of  a  parfnip.  Upon  the  whole,  I  pro- 
pofe  a  great  deal  from  this  fpecies  of 
food  for  cattle  j  and  it  is,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  bed  green  I  ever  eat  late  in  the 
fpring. 


I  fet  my  wheat  in  this  trenched  ground 
at  twelve  inches  afunder,  putting  three 
grains  into  each  hole,  it  filled  the  ground 
abundantly,  and  there  was  few  roots  where 
I  could  not  count  from  thirty  to  fifty  ears. 
The  land  was  grafs  when  I  trenched  it,  and 
remarkably  full  of  the  red  or  cut  worm^  I 
was  aware  of  this,  therefore  fteeped  all  my 
feeds  in  the  pickles  as  directed  in  this  work, 
by  which  means  I  believe  I  faved  my  crops, 
as  nothing  was  touched  except  a  little  of 
ihe  wheat. 


A  TABLE 
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A  TABLE 

Of  the  Expence  and  Profit  of  an  Acre  of 
Trench-plowed  Wheat. 

1.  s.  d* 

To  the  rent  of  land,  being  gpfs 

and  plowed  at  Michaelmas  -  -  o  1 6  o 
Tythe  for  the  faid  acre  ---050 
Plowing  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  0120 

Seed  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  076 
Sowing,  harrowing  and  rolling  o  26 

No  weeding,  as  there  was  not  a 
fmgle  weed  to  be  feen 
Reaping,  and  drawing  into  the 

barn  090 

Total  expence  2  12  o 

To  41  buflieis  3  pecks  of  wheat, 

at  5s.  3d.  per  bufhel  -  -  10  19  2^ 
Clear  profit  from  this  acre  -  8  7  2~ 

I  leave  the  ftraw  for  threlhing. 


QUA?, 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

How  to  fix  the  Plow  to  perform  the 
Office  of  Trench-Plowing,  and 
how  to  perform  the  Bufinefs,  &c.  &c. 

I  N  my  foregoing  chapters,  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  quote  circumftances,  and  to  in- 
force  reafons,  in  order  to  prove  the  utility 
of  this  valuable  method  of  trench  plowing, 
in.  this  I  come  to  the  application  of  the 
work. 

Though  feveral  learned  authors  have  ad¬ 
mitted  both  of  the  value  and  probability  of 
trench-plowing,  yet  I  do  not  remember 
one  who  has  entered  heartily  upon  the 
£aufe,  or  has  pointed  out  a  method  how 
the  farmer  could  perform  the  work  with 
any  reafonable  degree  of  expence. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM 


Mr.  Randal  indeed  went  fo  far  as  to 
invent  trenching-plows,  and  advertifed  them 
at  ten  pounds  a  fet,  but  this  was  both 
too  high  in  price,  and  too  perplexed  or 
complicated  in  working,  ever  to  gain 
a  footing  among  the  common  farmers, 
therefore  the  fcheme  though  laudable  and 


praife -worthy,  fell  to  the  ground  almoft 


at  its  birth. 


But  notwithftanding  Mr.  Randal’s  fcheme 
failed,  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  defpair  of 
feeing  this  valuable  method  of  trench- 
plowing  become  general  among  the  far¬ 
mers,  particularly  as  they  may  perform 
the  work  in  an  eafy  cheap  manner  by  the 
common  plow,  with  little  alterations  ^  for 
not  any  thing  deters  them  more  from 
putting  any  fcheme  in  execution,  than  a 
fhew  of  expence. 


When  we  have  fixed  upon  the  ground 
to  be  trench-plowed,  our  next  ilep  is 
to  try  the  depth  or  ftaple  of  the  foil  with 

'  a  fpade 
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a  fpade,  and  from  this  we  can  judge  what 
depth  we  would  have  it  plowed,  and  fo 
fix  the  plow  and  irons  accordingly. 

If  the  land  be  good  and  deep,  the  weeds, 
and  grafs  runs  deep  alfo3  consequently  the 
upper  ftratum*  or  what  compiles  the  lod, 
is  thick;  in  this  cafe  the  firft  plow  mu  ft 
be  geer’d  fo  as  to  run  quite  under  all  the 
roots,  by  which  the  next  furrow  when  turn- 

t 

ed  will  be  all  frefh  mold,  or  what  is  called 
maiden  earth. 


This  being  turned  over  the  firft  furrow, 
which  now  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  is  what  the  corn  is  to  grow  in  the 
enfuing  year,  therefore  mud  be  a  proper 
depth  or  thicknefs  for  that  purpofe. 

If  the  land  have  a  tolerable  good  bot¬ 
tom,  you  cannot  go  too  deep,  but  if  it  be 
a  very  tough,  hungry  clay,  or  a  poor  red 
or  white  fand,  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  it 
may  be  prudent  not  to  go  fo  deep  the 
firft  year,  as  it  will  only,  if  clay,  be 
Yol.  I,  E  worfe 
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Worfe  to,  work,  or  break  into  fmall  parti¬ 
cles,  but  whether  clay  or  fand,  it  may  be 
too  deep  for  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  pene¬ 
trate  through,  in  order  to  feed  in  the  under 
ftratum,  and  which  they  will  {land  in  need 
of,  in  fuch  poor  foil. 

Therefore,  I  fay,  in  fuch  land  only,  go  a 
moderate  depth  the  firft,  and  add  a  little 
more  the  next  trenching*  for  an  enfuing 
crop. 

Any  common  plow  without  altering*  will 
turn  the  firft  furrow,  and  all  that  is  wanted 
in  the  next,  is  only  to  add  to  the  mold- 
board  a  call- off  board,  in  order  to  raife 
the  fecond  furrow  over  the  firft,  and  which 
is  fixed  after  this  manner,  viz. 

The  firft  thing  yoti  are  to  obferve,  is  to 
have  the  wing  of  your  fliare  fo  broad  as 
will  cut  your  furrow  clear  the  breadth 
you  intend  it  %  fuppofe  it  be  ten  inches 
broad,  the  fhare  mu  ft  be  alfo  ten  inches, 
ineafuring  from  the  point  of  the  wing  to 
the  land  fide,  in  this  cafe  the  wing  will 

be 
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be  about  five  inches,  you  mufl  have  a  thin 
plate  of  iron,  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad,  welled  acrofs  the  upper  fide  of  the 
wing  of  the  focket,  ftretching  from  the 
bread  of  the  plow  to  the  point  of  the  wing. 

About  half  an  inch  of  one  edge  only  is 
to  be  welled,  the  remaining  two  inches  is 
to  remain  open,  in  the  nature  of  a  flat 
focket,  to  admit  a  thin  end  of  the  turn-off 
board  therein. 

The  turn-off  board  muft  be  about  Four 
inches  broad,  and  fo  long  as  will  reach 
from  the  wing  of  the  focket  to  the  brich 
of  the  plow,  it  muff  be  about  two  in° 
ches  thick,  and  muft  have  a  bracket  at 
the  under  fide,-  in  the  nature  of  a  foot  of 
a  fender,  which  bracket  muft  bear  upon 
the  mold  board  of  the  plow,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  the  caft-off  board,  that  it  may 
bear  the  weight  of  the  fod  when  it  rifes. 

There  muft  run  horizontally  through 
this  board,  a  (mail  iron  bolt,  one  end 

E  2  muft 
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muft  be  crooked  like  a  T,  this  is  to  go  into 
a  long  nick,  made  in  the  breaft-plate  of  the 
plow  *,  when  in*  it  muft  turn  half  round,  that 
it  may  hold  fad:  therein,  by  which  means 
it  will  bind  fail  the  turn-off  board,  to  the 
mold  board. 

Without  any  other  help  than  this  bolt, 
the  bracket  under,  and  one  end  being 
made  thin  to  go  into  the  docket,  that  is,  in 
the  wing  of  the  fliare,  it  will  be  diffidently 
ftrong. 

As  many  inches  thick  as  you  have 
turned  the  firft  fod,  fo  many  inches  the 
hind  part  of  this  board  muft  be  raided  drom 
the  dole  of  the  plow,  meafuring  at  the 
brich,  fo  that  the  dod  (as  doon  as  it  parts 
from  the  wing  od  the  fhare)  rides  gradually 
till  it  comes  to  the  brich  od  the  plow,  then 
it  turns  it  fairly  off,  and  it  falls  upon  the 
firft  furrow. 

By  fixing  this  board  properly,  one 
plow  may  be  made  to  perform  the  work 

two 
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two  or  three  furrows  deep.  As  the  board 
is  moveable  it  can  be  carried  in  the  tail  of 
the  plow,  the  fird  furrow  round,  and  when 
you  come  at  the  end,  in  the  time  the  horfes 
are  turning,  it  can  be  fixed. 

I  am  at  this  time  trench-plowing  in 

1 

flrong  clay  land,  with  one  plow  only, 
drawn  by  two  horfes  on  a  bread,  one 
man  to  drive  and  hold,  and  has  this  move- 
able  call  off  board,  to  fix  for  the  fecond 

furrow  •,  he  can  plow  about  half  an  aqre  in 

1  *  -  % 

a  day. 

There  mud  be  a  cock  at  the  beam  end 
about  ten  inches  broad,  to  take  the  plow 
off  the  land  in  the  fecond  furrow,  by  duffing 
the  hook  to  the  near  fide* 

This  is  all  the  addition  or  alteration  that 
is  wanted,  for  performing  thj$  great  and 
valuable  piece  of  work  of  trench- plowing  ; 
it  is  fo  fimple  and  eafy,  that  f  doubt  not 
but  any  common  plowman  may  fix  it,  and 
the  whole  expence  cannot  be  above  fix- 
pence. 

E  3  The 
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The  more  fimple  and  eafy  any  machine 
Is  made*  the  more  valuable  it  is,  provided  it 
anfwers  the  end,  fo  as  to  perform  the  bufmefs 
it  is  defigned  for. 

4 

CHAP,  IV, 

Shewing  the  proper  Seafons  for  Trench- 
Plowing,  together  with  a  few  phi- 
lofophical  Reafons  relating  to  the  Salts  in 
the  Air. 

A  S  I  have  been  very  explicit  in  the 
Foregoing  chapters,  in  ftiewing  the  utility 
of  trench-plowing,  and  where  it  operates 
or  takes  effect  for  the  good  of  the  crop, 
there  only  now  remains  to  point  out  proper 
feafons  for  performing  the  bufinefs  in, 
with  two  or  three  philofophical  remark^ 
thereon . 

The  Farmers  common  notion  of  fummer 
fallows  are,  that  what  good  they  receive, 
by  being  in  a  ftate  of  reft  for  one  year, 

and 
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and  by  turning  up  the  roots  of  grafs,  weeds, 
or  fueh  like  obnoxious  plants  to  the  fun, 
in  order  to  be  killed  by  the  heat,  when 
expofed  thereto. 

They  have  no  notion  of  the  atmofphere's 
difcharging  the  oils,  falts,  or  manures 
it  contains  upon  their  furrows,  fuch 
thoughts  may  be  too  fublime  for  their  un¬ 
demanding. 

I  do  not  deny  but  their  intelle£ls  may 
be  as  ftrong  as  thofe  of  other  men,  but  I 
refer  to  any  fenfible  reader,  if  their  ideas 
in  general  are  not  more  confined  than 
any  fet  of  men  in  the  world  ;  which  is 
very  furprifing,  when  we  cpnfider  that 
their  daily  bufinefs  lies  more  among  the 
works  of  nature,  than  that  of  any  other 
fet  of  men  whatever;  therefore  the  exercife 
of  which  muft  afford  more  matter  for  phi- 
lofophy  or  contemplation,  which  brightens 
the  mind,  and  opens  the  ideas  to  a  refined 
underftanding, 

E  4 


I  can 
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I  can  account  for  a  farmer’s  want  of  pe¬ 
netration  into  the  works  of  nature,  in  no 
better  a  manner,  than  a  familiarity  of  his 
being  always  among  them,  by  which  his 
wonder  ceafes,  his  curiofity  is  fatisfied,  and 
his  enquiry  at  end. 

-The  returning  feafons  put  him  in  mind 
to  fow,  and  fo  does  the  crop  when  ripe  to 
reap,  his  eyes  convince  him  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  thereof,  and  therewith  he 
is  fatisfied,  without  penetrating  farther  into 
the  wonderful  caufe  thereof. 

Experience  tells  him,  that  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  dung  fqrces  him  a  good  crop  of 
corn,  and  is  not  wanting  alfo  to  raife  him 
a  plentiful  one  of  weeds. 

This  he  fees,  but  fince  labour  and  ex¬ 
pence  will  eradicate  them,  he  troubles  his 
head  no  further  about  it;  when  his  land  is 
tired  of  corn,  and  overflocked  with  weeds, 
his  next  ingenuity  is  to  reft  it,  and  kill  his 
weeds  by  a  fummer  fallow, 

,  ,  This 


/ 
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This  courfe  of  Hufbandry  chiefly  takes  in 
all  his  curioflty  or  enquiry  into  the  works 
of  nature.  In  fliorc  the  ftupidity  in  feme 
of  them  is  fo  extremely  great,  that  one 
would  think  one  piece  of  mifmanagement 
which  they  are  guilty  of,  could  not  efcape 
the  greateft  novice’s  underftanding. 

And  that  is,  in  letting  their  dunghills 
be  over-grown  with  weeds  5  how  often 
do  we  fee  dunghills  covered  with  nettles, 
thiftles,  docks,  &c.  perhaps  to  the  height 
of  a  man,  their  roots  and  feeds  permitted 
to  intermix  thereamong,  and  then  fpread 
upon  the  land  to  grow,  and  caufe  pounds 
of  expence,  to  deftroy  what  might  have 
been  prevented  for  a  few  pence. 

Such  courfe  of  hufbandry  has  gone  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  without 
amendment  by  them  }  for  any  improve¬ 
ment  we  are  fallen  into  of  late  years,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  gentlemen  who  farm 
their  own  effaces,  or  to  fhop- keepers, 
publicans,  &c.  who  live  in  great  towns, 

and 
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and  take  farms  either  for  their  amufe- 
ment  or  profit. 

If  we  look  through  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  we  fhall  find  fuch  occupiers  of  land 
to  have  better  crops  than  farmers  who 
have  been  at  it  all  their  lives,  and  it  is 
to  fuch  gentlemen  that  we  are  indebted 
moftly  for  any  late  improvement  in  agri¬ 
culture,  though  they  are  generally  taunt¬ 
ed  and  laughed  at  by  the  country  far¬ 
mers. 

Many  a  time  have  I  heard  them  curfe 
fuch  like  gentlemen  farmers,  and  wifh 
their  crops  might  fail,  for  troubling 
themfelves  with  what  did  pot  belong  to 
them. 

I  knpw  it  is  only  a  few  of  fuch  bigotted 
old  fafhioned  farmers  that  will  read  this 
book,  fome  are  too  covetous  to  buy  it, 
and  the  reft  are  either  too  proud  or  con¬ 
ceited  in  their  own  opinions,  either  to  read 
pr  follow  any  inftru&ions  therein. 

f  * 

No, 
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No*  they  would  fcorn  to  be  book- far¬ 
mers.  What!  fay  they,  fhall  a  gentleman, 
becaufe  he  can  write,  pretend  to  inftruct 
me  what  to  do  with  my  land  ?  Does  he 
know  better  than  myfelf,  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  farming  bufinefs  all  my 
life  time,  and  perhaps  on  the  fame  land 
too  ?  A  pretty  joke  indeed. 


However,  Mr.  John  Oldroad,  fhould 
your  landlord,  or  any  other  Mr.  New- 
invention,  chance  to  put  this  book  into 
your  hands,  1  would  have  you  to  retire 
into  fame  corner  to  read  it,  for  fear  any 
one  fhould  fee  you  bfufh,  when  you  look 
at  your  own  pidlure,  drawn  fo  nearly  to 
life  }  and  fhould  I  be  fo  fortunate  as  to 
open  your  ideas,  fo  as  to  make  you  pur- 
fue  any  new  plan,  which  will  turn  out  for 
your  own  profit,  be  affured  that  I  have 
my  full  reward  and  gratification  therein; 

r 

but  to  return, 

'  9  s 

\ 

I  promifed  in  this  chapter  to  fhew  the 
proper  feafon  for  trench-plowing,  which 

the 


\ 
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the  following  reafons  will  prove  to  be  at 
or  before  Michaelmas. 

Firff,  becaufe  by  that  time  we  reap  the 
profit  of  the  prefent  year.  If  tlubble  land 
be  the  object  lor  trench-plowing,  let  it 
be  done  as  foon  as  the  corn  is  got  off, 
in  order  to  bury  the  flubble,  grafs,  or 
weeds,  whilft  they  retain  their  juicy  par¬ 
ticles,  which  will  add  much  towards  rot¬ 
ting,  fermenting,  and  enriching  the  earth  ; 
and  fince  this  method  of  burying  them, 
anfwers  a  better  purpofe  than  the  fum- 
mer  fallow  for  killing  them,  we  have  no 
occafion  to  lofe  a  year’s  profit  and  much 
labour  in  plowing  on  that  account. 

Secondly,  we  may  fow  any  crop  we 
pleafe,  fuppofe  wheat  after  wheat,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not,  fince  what  mold  produces  the 
Jail  crop  is  buried,  and  turned  up  in  it’s 
place  a  frefh  maiden  earth,  that  mufl  be  the 
chief  fupport  of  the  prefent  trenched  crop. 

Thirdly,  if  the  under-firatum  be  turned 
pp  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  it  will 

be 
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be  fubdued,  brought  to  temperance,  and 
enriched  by  the  winter’s  fnow,  froft,  and 
atmofphere,  which  let  the  farmers  think 
what  they  will  to  the  contrary,  contri¬ 
butes  more  towards  enriching  their  land 
than  the  fummer’s  fallow  j  and  would  they 
come  rightly  into  this  way  of  thinking, 
they  would  not  let  their  land  lie  in  a 
clofe  dormant  (late  all  winter,  but  plow 
it  and  leave  it  open,  in  order  to  receive 
thefe  benefit^;  but  it  may  not  be  amifs 
in  this  place  to  give  a  few  philofophical 
reafons,  how  the  air  becomes  impregnated 
with  falts,  and  how  they  afcend  and  de~ 
fcend  to  enrich  the  earth,  &c. 

As  no  proof  is  fo  convincing  as  occular 
demonftration,  I  fhall  refer  my  reader  to 
a  fimpie  experiment,  which  he  may  try 
by  an  onion,  viz. 


In  the  middle  of  winter,  when  onions 
are  in  their  moft  dry  and  light  (late, 
weigh  one  very  exactly,  then  tye  a  thread 
round  it,  and  hang  it  up  at  the  top  of  a 

room. 
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room,  where  no  part  thereof  can  touch 
the  wood  or  any  other  matter. 

•  V  "> 

As  foon  as  fpring  puts  in,  it  will  begin 
to  grow  or  vegetate  into  a  long  top,  when 
it  is  in  its  moft  vigorous  and  juicy  date 
before  it  begins  to  weather,  weigh  it 
again,  and  you  fhall  find  its  weight  aug¬ 
mented  furprifingly,  perhaps  one  third. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  to  the  weakefl 
underflanding,  that  what  it  increafed  in 
weight  was  collected  from  the  atrnof- 
phere,  as  it  had  no  connexion  with  any 
other  matter  that  could  afford  this  addi¬ 
tion. 

Now  fincc  it  is  obvious  that  the  atmof- 
phere  or  air  is  impregnated  with  oils,  fairs, 
or  fulphurs,  which  a£t  as  manure  or  food 
to  the  vegetable  creation,  my  next  problem 
is,  how  it  came  there,  and  this  we  can  trace 
from  various  caufes. 

\  % 

But  nothing  is  better  known  and  more 
clear  to  every  farmer,  than  that  foot  is  a 
good  manure,  and  alfo  that  it  is  a  collect¬ 
ed 
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ed  matter  from  various  bodies,  fuch  as 
Coals,  flicks,  ftraw,  turf,  earth,  water,  can¬ 
dles,  oil  for  lamps,  the  fleam  of  boiling 
pots,  &c.  All  thefe,  or  as  many  as  are 
burned  in  a  room,  evaporate  and  arife  up 
the  chimney,  which  is  purpofely  contrived 
as  a  paflage  for  the  air,  which  attracts  and 
takes  with  it  all  evaporated  matter  ;  and 
though  we  find  great  quantities  of  thofe 
matters  cling  or  adhere  to  the  Tides  of 
the  chimney  as  foot,  yet  both  our  eyes, 
and  reafon  tells  us,  that  much  greater 
quantities  efcape,  and  rife  into  the  firma¬ 
ment. 

4 

'  / 

Befides  all  thefe  bodies  ufually  con- 
fumed  in  houfes,  which  are  very  great, 
there  are  alfo  other  forts  which  arife  from 
natural  caufes,  fuch  as  the  fleam  and  fmoke 
of  dung-hills,  hay-flacks,  or  any  fuch 
matter,  when  in  the  ftate  of  fermentation  ; 
likewife  the  burning  of  lime,  brick,  and 
burn-beating.  In  fhort,  all  the  animal  cre¬ 
ation  affift  in  fending  manures  into  the 
clouds,  both  by  evacuation  and  fleam  from 
their  noftrils,  &c, 

h 
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It  is  true,  fome  things  produce  mare 
falts,  and  richer  vapours  than  others  ;  as 
for  inftance,  fuppofe  we  lay  together  two 
or  three  hundred  weight  of  coals,  and 
throw  upon  them  five  or  fix  gallons  of 
water,  fet  the  coals  on  fire,  and  they,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  water,  fhall  all  afcend  in 
frnoke,  except  a  few  pounds  only  of 
allies- 

At  the  fame  time,  if  you  burn  in  the 
fame  room  ever  fo  many  candles,  they  fhall 
all  evaporate  imperceptibly,  mix  with  the 
frnoke,  from  the  aforefaid  coals  and  water, 
and  all  unite  and  join  in  the  natural  caufe 
of  compofing  three  of  the  elements,  name¬ 
ly,  air,  water,  and  earth* 

All  this  is  plain  to  the  eyes  and  reafon 
of  any  man,  but  how  thefe  bodies  fhould 
be  divided  or  feparated,  and  again  de- 
fcend  as  manure,  &c.  is  another  queflion, 
and  perhaps  not  within  the  comprebenfion 
of  every  one. 


From 
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From  all  the  foregoing  remarks  and 
obfervations,  we  fee  the  immenfe  bodies 
of  matter  that  evaporate  and  arife  into 
the  fky.  All  the  clouds  we  fee  floating 
about  in  the  firmament*  are  compofed  of 
earth,  water,  and  air,  fometimes  the  fourth 
element,  fire,  intrudes  therein,  which  caufes 
a  convulfion,  from  which  proceeds  thunder 
and  lightning,  as  fire  and  water  cannot  a- 
gree  together. 


The  water  is  exhaled,  drawn  up  or  at- 
traced,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun;  at  different 
periods,  the  earth  is  divided  into  very  fine 
fmall  particles,  and  mixed  therewith,  fo 
that  thefe  two  bodies,  being  incorporated 
together,  are  borne  up  in  fmoke  by  the  air 
and  exhaled  by  the  fun,  fo  keep  amend¬ 
ing  till  they  come  at  a  pure*  fine,  thin, 
ferene  air. 

Being  arrived  in  this  region  or  latitude, 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  together  with  the 
thinnefs  of  the  air,  rariHes  and  divides 
the  falts,  oils,  and  earth  from  the  water, 

"V  o  L »  X*  F  for 
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for  the  air  in  this  region  is  fo  thin  ani 
fine  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  grofs  mat¬ 
ter  to  .remain  therein,  without  under¬ 
going  a  rarifa&ion,  that  caufes  a  repara¬ 
tion  of  particks. 

The  two  bodies  or  elements  of  water 
and  earth,  being  thus  divided,  defcends 
again  to  our  earth,  one  in  clear  rain  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  other  imperceptibly  in  fnow, 
mifts,  fogs,  duff,  &c. 

Every  farmer  will  admit  that  fnow  is 
a  great  enricher  of  land,  which  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  this  manner,  viz. 

When  large  bodies  of  water  and  earth 
afcend  into  the  upper  regions,  and  when 
in  the  a6t  of  rarifa&ion  there  comes  a  cold 
eafterly  wind,  which  caufes  a  great  emo¬ 
tion,  agitation,  or  tumultuous  friction  in 
the  firmament,  by  which  the  waters  are 
toffed,  tumbled,  and  chaffed  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  they  are  railed  into  a  white  froth, 
and  whilft  in  this  frothy  ftate,  the  extreme 

celdneft 
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coldnefs  of  the  air  congeals  and  binds  the 
earthy  particles  up  with  the  water,  fo  that 
both  defcend  as  fnow  upon  the  earth,  and 
when  melted  or  diffolved,  the  water  returns 
to  the  drains,  but  the  earth  or  falts  re¬ 
main  on  the  ground,  and  a6ts  as  manure, 
which  we  may  fee  immediately  to  take 
place. 

For  after  every  fnow  we  may  difcover 
the  earth  (particularly  plowed  land)  very 
light,  open  and  fpungy,  which  is  very 
plain,  that  fome  oils,  falts,  or  fulphurs, 
had  penetrated  therein  and  caufed  a  fer¬ 
mentation,  or  we  fhould  difcover  no  more 
alteration  in  the  mold  after  fnow,  than 
after  a  heavy  fhower  of  rain,  which 
makes  it  generally  remain  fad  and  clofe. 


A  great  deal  of  thefe  enriching  quali¬ 
ties  alfo  defcend  in  the  time  of  frofts, 
which  penetrates,  works,  lightens,  and 
enriches  the  earth,  which  upon  the  froft 
going  away  is  eafily  difcovered, 

I  have 
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I  have  gone  through  thefe  allegations, 
in  order  to  prove  the  value  of  winter 
fallow,  or  opening  the  ground  to  receive 
all  thefe  benefits. 

* 

Therefore  point  out  the  beginning  of 
Odober  as  the  beft  time  for  beginning  to 
trench-plow  in. 

For  as  we  turn  up  a  dead  inadive 
earth,  the  fnow  and  frofts,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  will  not  only  fubdue  and  temper 
it,  if  hard  and  ftubborn,  but  alfo  raife  it 
into  a  lively  fermentative  action,  and 
caufe  it  to  become  friendly  and  mellow. 

In  February  lad  I  trench- plowed  a 
piece  of  ftubborn  clay  land,  and  though 
it  only  got  a  little  froft  and  fnow  in  the 
fpring,  yet  it  reduced  it  more  to  tempe¬ 
rance,  and  was  of  more  real  fervice  to  the 
land,  than  all  the  fummer  fallowing. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  good  reafons, 
I  am  clear,  that  fet  afide  killing  the 

weeds. 
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weeds,  (and  that  is  provided  for  in 
trench-plowing)  a  winter  is  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  fummer  fallow,  for  in  fummcr 
the  fky  is  high,  thin,  and  clear,  and  the 
heat  of  the  fun  adls  more  flrongly  in  ex¬ 
haling  the  falts,  oils,  and  other  vapourifti 
particles  of  the  earth,  which  float  a~ 
bout  in  the  liquid  air,  and  is  undergoing 
the  ffate  of  rarifadtion  a  great  part  of 
the  fummer,  but  by  the  prefiure  of  the 
atmofphere,  being  then  overloaded  with 
fuch  bodies,  it  defcends  in  winter  in  the 
various  manners  aforefaid* 


All  the  afortfaid  reafons  prove  beyond 
a  contradidfion,  both  the  large  quantity  of 
manures  the  air  contains,  and  alfo  how  it 
afcends  and  defcends  to  enrich  the  corn- 
mold*,  but  however,  notwithftanding  all 
this,  the  under- ftraturn  of  fome  grounds 
will  be  fo  barren,  that  a  top-dreiiing  of 
fome  fine  manure,  fuch  as  Jime?  allies, 
pigeon-dung,  malt-duff,  or  a  compound 
of  manures,  may  be  advifcable  to  throw 
on  with  the  firfl  crop, 

F  3 
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But  if  the  farmer’s  fituation  be  fuch, 
that  he  cannot  provide  himfelf  with  any 
fuch  manure,  his  next  forecaft  mu  ft  be 

to  fow  fuch  crops  as  will  do  beft  with- 

> 

out  manure,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftiould 
they  mifs,  he  may  have  no  great  lofs 
therein,  as  for  inftance. 


Should  the  land  be  ever  fo  poor,  and 
whether  clay  or  fand,  if  it  be  trench- 
plowed  in  autumn,  it  will  grow  vetches 
for  a  winter  crop,  and  be  the  earth  ever 
fo  dead  or  inactive  aforetime,  if  any  one 
thing  begin  to  grow  therein,  it  naturally 
brings  on  a  lively  fermentation,  and 
when  the  crop  is  off,  the  roots  become 
a  manure :  vetches  is  an  excellent  crop 
for  fuch  trenched  land,  for  feveral  rea- 
fons,  particularly  if  eat  on  the  ground 
wich  ftieep  or  fmall  cattle. 


Firft,  becaufe  the  expence  of  the  feed 
Is  but  a  trifle* 


Secondly^ 
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Secondly,  what  fodder  it  produces  is  in 
a  manner  clear  gains,  as  they  do  not  take 

_  ‘  '  AA.-X.  * 

the  year’s  rent  upon  them,  being  fown 
after  the  crops  are  reaped,  and  may  be 
eat  off  the  ground  time  enough  to  fow 
fpring-corn  thereon. 

Thirdly,  by  the  trampling,  urine,  and 
dung  of  the  cattle,  the  time  they  are 
eating  the  vetches  on  the  ground,  the 
land  will  be  much  improved  thereby,  fo 
that  it  will  be  in  condition  for  any  crop 
the  enfuing  year. 

A  farmer  feeing  all  thefe  advantages^ 
and  comparing  them  with  his  own  fitua- 
tion,  and  ftate  or  ftaple  of  his  ground, 
may  apply  fuch  dreffings,  or  fow  fuch 
crops,  as  in  all  appearance,  will  afford 
him  the  moft  profit,  and  alfo  bring  his 
land  into  the  beft  condition  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  with  the  leaft  expence. 

If  the  land  be  trench-plowed  in  the 
latter  epd  of  the  year,  and  not  fown 

F  4  with 
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with  any  crop  till  fpring,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  give  it  a  thin  plowing  juft  be 
Fore  fowing  with  great  care,  though  not 
to  touch  ©r  turn  up  any  part  of  the  under 

fed. 

* 

Then  fow  the  feed  you  intend,  and 
harrow  it  in,  which  having  no  fod  to  tear 
in  pieces,  it  will  be  eafily  wrought,  and 
fear  not  but  you  will  reap  more  profit 
from  this  method  of  trench-plowing,  than 
any  other  whatever. 

And  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  in  time 
become  a  general  pra&ice,  which  I  fin- 
cerely  wifh,  as  my  ideas  are  clearly  open, 
and  at  one  view,  fee  the  great  utility  that 
it  will  be  of  to  the  public  in  general,  as' 
well  as  to  the  farmer  himfelf. 
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Explaining  the  Author’s  new-invented 
moving  Shop-Houses,  &c. 

I  HAVE  often  lamented  the  miferable 
condition  in  which  I  have  feen  both  fheep 
and  cattle,  when  eating  turnips  on  the 
ground  in  a  wet  feafon ;  particularly  if 
the  land  was  inclined  to  clay,  or  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  to  hold  water. 

How  extremely  difagreeable  mud  it  be 
for  the  poor  dumb  animals  to  (land  or  lie 
in  dirt,  perhaps  (hoe-top  deep,  which  is 
too  often  the  cafe. 

It  is  impoffible  cattle  in  fuch  a  fituation 
can  thrive,  or  feed  fo  well,  as  were  they 
to  lie  dry,  clean,  and  warm,  neither  can 
they  eat  the  turnips  with  that  freedom 
and  appetite,  when  they  are  rolling  or 
tumbling  about  in  the  dirt,  as  they 

would 
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would  out  of  a  clean  rack  or  manger,  not 
to  fpeak  of  the  lofs  and  wafte  in  turnips 
when  in  fuch  a  dirty  condition. 


This  I  believe  will  be  aflented  to  by 
every  reafonable  man,  and  this  alone  was 
enough  to  retard  the  culture  of  this  valu¬ 
able  crop  from  fpreading  or  becoming  fo 
general  as  one  could  wifti. 

Every  one.  fees  the  neceffity  of  fome 
contrivance  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  but 
no  one  ever  yet  flruck  out  a  plaufible 
plan,  fome  farmers  indeed  would  carry 
the  turnip  crop  off  and  eat  it  upon  grafs 
ground,  but  this  is  attended  with  great 
labour  and  expence,  befides  cutting  and 
fpoiling  the  ground,  and  as  the  faying  is, 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  as  it  certainly 
hurts  the  turnip  ground  to  carry  the  crop 
off® 

It  was  fuch  material  confiderations  as 
thefe,  which  firft  put  me  upon  the  ftudy 
if  poffible  to  find  out  a  remedy  for  fuch 

evils, 
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evils,  and  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have 
accompliftied  my  deAgn,  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  moveable  houfe,  which  not  only 
anfwers  all  the  ends  of  keeping  the  cat¬ 
tle  dry  and  clean,  and  of  faving  the  tur¬ 
nips,  See.  but  is  alfo  of  a  Ample  con- 
Itru&ion  and  comes  cheap  to  the  purchafer, 
which  are  very  material  conflderations  in 
any  new  invention,  for  the  higher  the 

price,  and  the  more  complicated  the  ma- 

% 

chine  is,  the  lower  is  its  value  or  utility 
to  the  public. 

Thefe  are  the  grand  points  which  every 
inventor  ought  to  keep  in  view,  for 
tho’  the  invention  be  ever  fo  ingenious, 
if  the  conftrudbon  be  fuch,  that  none  or 
few  but  the  inventor  can  work  it,  or  fo 
high  in  price,  that  the  purchafe  will  over¬ 
balance  the  utility  ariAng  therefrom,  it 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  proArable,  this  is 
the  rock  that  many  new  inventions  fplic 
upon. 

1  / 

I  have  fpent  much  time  and  ftudy  in 
khemes,  and  1  always  found  more 
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labour  in  reducing  them  to  a  cheap  and 
fimple  conftrudtion,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  invention. 

The  fheep-houfe  is  fixteen  feet  one  way, 
by  twelve  the  other;  it  is  all  made  of 
deal,  has  no  floor  in  it,  has  a  rack  and 
manger,  the  rack  is  filled  with  turnips, 
&c.  at  the  outfide  of  the  houfe. 

The  flaves  that  the  fheep  eat  through, 
ftand  plum,  fo  confequently  the  Hope  which 
gives  room  for  the  turnips,  projedh  to 
the  out-fide  of  the  houfe. 

Under  the  rack  is  a  manger  fixed5 
which  goes  clofe  to  the  bottom,  and 
only  confifts  of  one  deal  board,  fix  in¬ 
ches  broad,  one  thick,  and  fixteen  feet 
long,  as  it  goes  all  the  breadth  of  the 
houfe  j  oner  of  the  edges  is  floped,  or 
made  feather-edged,  fo  as  to  nail  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  rack,  by  this  it  forms  a  fort 
of  triangular  trough,  going  narrow  at  the 
bottom. 


The 
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The  rack  being  filled  with  turnips,  any 
that  are  large,  Hick  in  the  top  thereof, 
and  as  the  Iheep  eats  them  they  grow 
fmaller,  fo  confequently  drops  lower  and 
lower,  till  they  be  fmall  enough  to 
drop  through  the  Haves  into  the  manger, 
which  catches  every  bit,  fo  that  none  need 
be  waHed. 

The  raek-Haves  are  three  feet  long,  and 
are  fixed  into  the  two  rails,  one  for  the 
top,  and  the  other  for  the  bottom  of  the 
rack,  in  order  to  fave  a  multiplicity  of 
timber.  And  in  order  to  cut  it  to  the 
beH  advantage,  buy  one  plank  fixteen  feet 
long  by  three  inches  thick  and  twelve 
broad. 

This  will  cut  into  four  fcantlings, 
each  about  three  inches  fquare;  thefe  are 
all  that  are  wanted  for  the  frame  of  the 
two  ends  of  the  houfe. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  the  houfe  is  four 
feet  broader  than  it  is  long. 


Two 
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Two  of  thefe  fcantlings  are  for  the  fore 
part  of  the  houfe,  and  the  other  two  for 
the  hind  part. 

The  rack  and  manger  are  fixed  in  the 
end  of  the  houfe  that  goes  foremoft;  one 
of  the  rails  or  fcantlings  are  tenoned 
nto  a  ftandard  at  each  end,  and  which 
both  ferves  for  a  platform*  the  bottom  of 
the  rack,  and  a  fide  or  back  part  of  the 
manger,  becaufe  the  rack  ftaves  go  into 
it. 

They  are  three  feet  long*  and  are  fixed 
into  the  other  rail*  which  is  the  top  of 
the  rack,  and  alfo  tenoned  at  each  end 
three  feet  high  into  the  fame  ftandards 
that  the  bottom  rail  is  tenoned. 


The  fcantlings  for  the  fide  of  the  hotife 
are  three  inches  fquare,  and  twelve  feet 
long*  there  is  only  one  at  each  fide  for  a 
platform,  and  which  are  tenoned  into  each 
end  of  the  fixteen  feet  rails  which  go  acrofs 
the  houfe. 

The 
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The  houfe  is  built  fhecUwife,  the  fore 
part  over  the  rack  end  of  the  houfe  is 
fix  feet,  and  the  hind  part  is  four  feet  high, 
therefore  the  fhed  or  fall  for  water  is  two 
feet  only. 

The  polls  or  upright  ftandards,  which 
are  to  fupport  the  roof,  and  to  which  the 
boards  are  nailed  round  the  fides  of  the 
houfe,  are  only  two  inches  fquare. 

There  are  five  tenoned  into  the  platform, 
or  fixteen  feet  fcantling  at  the  hind  part  of 
the  houfe,  one  at  each  corner,  and  three  at 
equal  diflances  between. 

The  two  corner  uprights,  into  which  the 
two  long  fcantlings  for  the  rack  and  manger 
are  tenoned,  are  fix  feet  high. 

Between  thefe  are  three  more,  of  three 
feet  long,  each  tenoned  at  equal  diflances, 
into  the  topmoft  rail  of  the  rack. 

Thefe  ten  ftandards,  being  five  before 
and  five  behind,  are  oppofite  each  other, 

and 
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and  they  muft  fupport  the  roof  of  the 
houfe. 

Five  fpars  are  joined  by  mortife  and 
tendon  to  the  top  of  the  faid  ftandards,  each 
fpar  is  twelve  feet  long,  to  go  the  length 
of  the  houfe,  and  on  which  the  covering 
boards  are  nailed* 

At  each  fide  of  the  houfe  are  three 
ftandards  to  nail  the  fide  boards  on,  fo 
that  the  whole  number  of  ftandards  round 
the  houfe  are  fixteen,  the  number  of 
fcantlirigs  or  rails  fix,  and  the  number  of 
fpars  five,  which  being  all  joined  together 
as  above,  form  the  fkeleton  of  the  houfe, 
and  what  remains  is  to  inclofe  it  with 
thin  boards  at  three  to  an  inch, 

\ 

That  is,  an  inch  deal  board  muft  be 
flit  into  three,  which  is  thick  enough 
either  for  covering  or  fides,  as  the  thinner 
they  are,  the  longer  they  will  keep  from 
rotting,  becaufe  the  wind  adts  in  a  double 
capacity  of  drying  from  both  fides. 


The 
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The  top  of  the  houfe  mud  be  painted 
with  tar  and  brown  oker  mixed,  in  order 
to  preferve  the  wood,  and  fhoot  off  the 
water. 


The  covering  boards  muff  only  be  nail¬ 
ed  in  the  upper  edge  in  the  nature  of 
a  (late;  this  will  give  them  liberty  to 
dry  in  or  expand  themfelves  when  wet 
or  dry,  without  cracking  or  opening 
with  the  fun  or  wind,  whereas  if  they 
were  nailed  with  more  nails  than  one 
in  the  breadth  of  the  board,  the  nails 
would  not  give  way  or  yield  to  the 
change  of  weather,  therefore  there  muff 
inevitably  be  an  opening  between  each 
nail. 


In  order  to  ,  prevent  the  boards  from 
riling,  or  blowing  off  with  the  wind, 
you  muff  cut  a  twelve  feet  inch  deal 
into  five  rods,  almoit  like  ty ling  laths ; 
you  muff  ftretch  one  of  thele  acrofs 
the  boards  oppofrte  to  each  ipar,  and 
thereto  nail  them  with  twelve-penny 
Vox..  I.  G  nails. 
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nails,  obferving  only  to  put  one  nail  into 
each  board  at  the  upper  edge,  alfo  clofe  by 
the  firft  nail  that'faftcns  the  board  on. 

Thefe  laths  keep  the  boards  firm  and 
clofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  gives  them 
liberty  to  play  and  expand  themfelves 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  yield  to 
the  weather  as  it  requires,  by  which 
means  the  boards  will  never  crack  or 

j.'--  .  : 

open. 

The  boards  mull  lap  over  about  two 
inches  at  leaft,  particularly  if  they  be 
green  when  put  on,  as  they  will  run  in 
furprifingly  in  a  hot  day. 

The  houfe  mufl  be  fo  contrived  as  to 
take  into  eight  parts*,  none  of  the  nails 
muft  be  drawn,  or  the  boards  taken  off 
feparately,  but  the  tenon  and  mortife 
at  each  corner  muft  be  made  to  draw,  by 
which  the  two  fhort  fides  are  two  pieces, 
the  rack  and  manger  are  another;  the 
other  long  fide  where  the  door  is,  is  ano¬ 
ther. 


*9 
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ther,  and  the  door  is  taken  off,  as  it  is 
only  hung  by  two  fmall  cords  at  the  up¬ 
per  fides,  fo  fall  clofe  at  the  infide  of 
the  houfe. 

The  covering  of  the  houfe  is  taken  into 
four  pieces. 

The  houfe  runs  upon  four  caftors,  like 
thofe  of  a  bed. 

i 

Two  of  the  caftors  are  fixed  under  the 
frame  at  the  two  hind  corners,  and  the 
other  two  are  fixed  about  nine  feet  dis¬ 
tant  from  them  under  each  of  the  fides 

* 

towards  the  rack. 

When  it  is  filled  with  turnips,  it  brings 
down  that  end  to  the  ground,  fo  that 
by  once  trying  what  weight  of  turnips 
it  takes  to  bring  down  the  faid  end,  for 
the  future  you  only  have  to  fill  the  rack 
till  the  end  come  down,  and  by  a  piece 
of  chalk,  fet  each  rack  full  down  on  the 
houfe  fide,  by  this  you  can  eafily  tell  what 
weight  the  fheep  eats  from  a  day  to  a 
month,  and  fo  on. 

G  a  Likewife 


I 


I 
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Likewife  what  weight  each  acre  will 
produce. 

» 

A  little  trouble  and  confederation  will 
fliew  you  at  what  diftance  from  the  rack 
to  fix  the  balancing  caftors,  as  they  are  to 
aft  in  the  nature  of  a  center  in  a  dale 
beam,  and  the  longed  end  of  the  houfe 
from  thefe  cadors  is  to  be  equivalent  tq 
the  Vv7eight  of  turnips  put  into  the  rack. 

K  x  ■'  ^  ■'  t  * 

It  is  neceffary  to  have  the  fald  two 
cadors  that  aft  as  a  center  for  the  ba¬ 
lance  a  little  higher  than  the  two  hind- 
pod  caftors,  in  order  to  make  the  fore- 
part  of  the  houfe  cock  up  about  fix 
inches  from  the  ground. 

O  / 

V  t  * 

r ; 

The  houfe  always  dands  upon  two 
deal  boards,  and  having  two  moveable 
deal?,  in  order  to  lay  before  or  at  the  end 
of  thele  two,  you  draw  the  houfe  forward 
upon  them,  fo  by  bringing  the  hindmod 
forward,  you  may  eafily  move  the  ho  lifts 
$ny  whpre,  fpr  by  going  behind  to  pufh 

it 


* 
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It  on,  the  fneep  will  naturally  fly  from 
you,  therefore  be  no  hindrance  *  and  a3 
the  caftors  always  run  upon  this  boards, 
they  are  fo  light  a  draught  that  a  boy 
may  move  them  with  eafe* 

*  i  ■  -  IV 

By  having  the  mOVeabte  boards  fifteen 
feet  arid  a  half  lohg,  every  time  they  are 
ihifted,  you  meafure  a  fqiiare  perch  of 
ground,  and  as  there  are  an  hundred  and 
fixty  perch  in  ah  acre,  and  as  each  houfe 
'will  hold  twenty  flieep,  you  may  bring 
yourfeif  to  a  regular  mathematical  rule 
to  know  how  much  weight  of  turnips 
each  perch  produces,  and  how  long  they 
will  ferve  fuch  a  number  of  fheep; 

And  all  is  done  without  any  more  trouble 
than  making  a  chalk  every  time  you  move 
the  houfe,  and  another  chalk  ewefy  time 
you  fill  the  rack, 

(  7- :  j  s :  J  i  *  .1  l  ■  ) 

•  *  •  i  i 

The  rack  end  of  the  houfe  alwayf 
fore  moil  towards  the  itanding  turnips. * 

6  $ 
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You  pull  the  turnips  as  far  as  you  cm 

reach,  and  fill  the  rack*  then  pufti  forward 

the  houfe  to  a  frefh  piece ;  as  you  pull  up 

the  turnips  with  one  hand,  you  muft  in  the 

other  have  a  whifp  of  ftiff  wheat  ftraw,  cut 

in  the  nature  of  a  brufh,  to  take  off  any 

dirt  that  may  be  on  the  under  fide  of  the 
¥ 

turnip,  this  is  almoft  as  eafily  done  as  let 
alone,  as  it  keeps  the  manger  clear  from  dirt. 

The  labour  of  taking  the  turnips  by  the 
top,  and  throwing  them  into  the  rack* 
(having  it  always  befide  you)  is  no  more 
than  the  prefent  cuftom  of  hacking  up  the 
fhelis. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fheep  are  not 
the  better  for  being  kept  over  clofe,  there¬ 
fore  have  a  place  to  open  at  the  fheker  fide 
of  the  houfe  to  let  in  air* 

The  fore  part  of  the  houfe,  between  the 
top  of  the  rack  and  the  roof,  muft  be  in- 
clofed  by  a  hanging  door  with  cords  inftead 
of  hinges,  it  muft  fall  againft  the  upper  part 
of  the  rack. 
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In  fine  weather  it  may  be  taken  off,  or 
turned  up  occafionally* 

In  the  hind  part  of  the  houfe,  there  is 
alfo  a  fpace  of  one  foot  between  the 
tipper  rail  and  the  roof,  which  muft  be 
left  open*  except  a  form  comes  in  that 
quarter,  then  it  may  be  inclofed  with  a 
deal  board,  hung  with  a  cord  inftead  of 
hinges. 

You  need  not  be  over  nice  in  joining  or 
lapping  the  boards  over,  when  nailed  on  the 
fide  of  the  houfe,  it  is  not  the  worfe  if  thero 
be  crevifes  to  let  in  air  or  light. 

There  muft  be  a  deal  board  over  the 
top  of  the  rack,  by  the  way  of  a  lid,  to 
keep  out  fnow,  &e.  Each  houfe  will 
hold  twenty  fheep,  and  give  room 
enough  to  feed  and  walk  about. 

I  .  _  !■ 

The  above  is  as  concife  a  defcriptiors 
as  I  can  give  to  make  a  fheep-houfe,  and 
there  is  nothing  differs  from  that  of  a 

G  4  liable 


i 
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*f\  -  r  _ 

liable  or  tix%oufe,  except  the  height 
thereof,  and  the  fizfc  of  the  timber. 

The  width  and  breadth  of  either  fta * 

t  t  4  .1  *  A  A  *  <  /*>■*•«•  i  V  i.  A  4  •*  &  — '  .  ^  Is- 

hie  or  ox-houfe  mud  be  the  fame,  as  the 

w  .  i  .A  .»  .»  y  e  »'  w  -  - ■*  ~  -  •  vd  ^  t  v  iil  «-  «  -  ^  »  i  *  v 

fheep'houfe,  viz.  fixteen  feet  by  twelve 
feet,  which  is  fufhcient  for  three  horfes 

r  V  .  /  ^  ,/!•»'  *  J  *  1  «*  -*v  -•  -  *  ^  i  '  v*  -  ^ 

or  four  oxen. 

I  *  '  .  .  /  J  -X  \  v>  -  .  .  *  •  -  .  -  k- 

The  fore  part  of  the  houfe  where  the 
rack  is,  mud  be  eight  feet,  and  the  hind 
part  fix  feet  high,  this  gives  a  died  of 
two  feet* 

.  w;  •  .  -  r 

'  *  *  *  * 

The  boards  round  the  Tides  mud  be 
half  an  inch  thick*  but  thofe  that  cover 
the  houfe  only  three  to  an  inch,  the  fame 
as  for  the  dieep-houfc* 

The  boards  round  the  Tides  mud  be 

«f  f  T  %  *  .  •* 

nailed  at  the  infide  of  the  dandards, 
which  will  prevent  the  nails  from  draw¬ 
ing  when  cattle  rubs  againd  them. 

The  fcantlings  which  compofe  the  frame 
of  the  houfe  mud  be  three  inches  thick, 

by  four  deep. 


T4e 
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The  bottom  of  the  rack  muft  ftand 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  therefore 
three  fcantlings  muft  go  acrofs  the  houfe, 
viz.  one  at  the  bottom  for  a  foie,  and 
one  at  the  bottom,  and  another  at  the 
top  of  the  rack. 

All  the  ftandards  being  fixteen,  which 
go  round  the  houfe,  to  nail  the  fide- 
boards  to,  and  to  fupport  the  roof,  muft 
be  three  inches  fquare,  but  the  fpars  only 
two  inches  fquare,  the  fame  as  thofe  for 
the  ftieep  houfe,  as  they  have  no  more 
weight  to  bear. 

The  door  muft  be  hung  with  hinges. 

Thefe  houfes  being  heavier  than  the 
fheep-houfes,  the  caftors  that  fupport 
them  muft  be  Granger  in  proportion. 

The  manger  will  take  two  boards, 
each  fixteen  feet  long,  by  one  inch  thick 
^nd  ten  inches  broad. 


s. 


|  . 
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A  ridge-board  fixteen  feet  long,  tefi 
inches  broad,  and  one  thick,  rftuft  go 
acrofs  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  and  fup- 
port  the  middle  of  the  fpars;  in  order  to 
jftrengthen  them*  it  mu  ft  (land  edge- 
wife,  and  be  notched  into  the  middle 

i 

ftandard  at  each  end* 

s 

t  •  n  «  t  * 

The  houfe  running  upon  light  princi^ 
pies  may  be  moved  by  one  man. 

A  TABLE 

Shewing  the  Expence  of  a  Sheep-House* 
as  it  (lands  in  my  Book  of  Experiments, 
and  as  Fir  Timber  now  rates  in  York* 
being  from  nd.  to  13d.  a  folid  Foot* 
and  fo  in  Proportion  for  Deal  Boards. 

When  timber  is  cut  into  thin  deal 
boards,  for  covering  and  inclofing  thefe 
houfes,  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  a  thin  frame 
faw  for  the  purpgfe,  in  order  to  fave  tim¬ 
ber. 


1 
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To  twelve  boards,  each  twelve 
feet  long,  by  one  inch  thick, 
at  13d.  per  board  -  -  -  o  15  G 

To  fawing  two  cuts  in  each,  at 

2  d.  a  cut  -  --  --  020 

To  three  planks,  fixteen  feet  long 

each,  by  three  inches  thick  o  13  6 

To  fawing  three  flat  cuts  in  one  of 

faid  planks  for  rails  -  -  -  o  o  5 

To  fawing  two  deep  cuts  in  the  \ 

other  two,  taking  an  inch 
board  off  from  each,  which 

-  •  .  r 

will  make  -  the  ridge-board, 
manger,  and  a  lid  for  the  rack, 
the  two  cuts  -  --  --  006 

To  fawing  flat  cuts  in  the  re¬ 
maining  two  inch  boards,  in 
order  to  reduce  them  two  in¬ 
ches  fquare  for  ftandards  and 
fpars,  &c.  -  --  --  0  0  S 

To  timber  and  fawing  for  rack- 

ftaves  -  --  --  --  0  3  3 

To  four  bed  caflors  -  -  «*  -  o  t  8 

1  16  10 


Brought 
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Brought  over 


l 
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To  a  man  three  days  to  build  the 

houfe  -  -  -  -060 

To  two  hundred  of  four-penny 

nails  -  -  -  -006 

To  one  hundred  of  twelve-penny 

nails  -  -  -  001  o 

To  pitch,  tar*  and  brown  paper,  060 
as  covering  for  the  houfes  -  o  6  o 
To  boards  for  the  houfe  to  run 

upon  -  ”  *  o  2  9 


2  12  1 1 


Thefe  houfes  are  much  cheaper  than 
common  fheep  -  pens,  confidering  how 
long  they  will  laft,  and  what  yet  adds  to 
their  value  is,  that  one  may  proportion 
the  houfes,  to  the  number  of  fheep  ;  flip- 
pofe  you  have  twenty  fheep  you  only 
need  one  houfe,  whereas,  if  you  have 
only  twenty  fheep  in  the  common  me¬ 
thod,  you  m u ft  have  as  many  pens  or  bars 
as  would  do  for  a  hundred. 


/ 
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The  expence  of  a  liable  for  three  horfes 
or  four  oxen,  will  only  come  to  between 
four  and  five  guineas,  in  any  part  of  England 
where  timber  is  the  dearth:. 

•  •  ~  *  •  ■  "  * '  j:  ■  ■  1  *•  ,  , 

CHAP.  VI. 

I  ‘ 

Shewing  the  great  Utility  of  the  Moving 
Houses,  were  they  brought  into  general 
Ufe,  for  all  Sorts  of  Cattle. 

W 

V  f  AS  my  reader  to  well  confider  the 
immenfe  quantities  of  manure  he  lofes  by 
the  prefent  method  of  houfing  the  cattle,  he 
would  let  nothing  prevent  him  from  making 
ufe  of  moving-houies. 

Jt  is  liquid  manure,  I  mean  the  urine  of 
cattle,  which  none  of  the  Englifh  farmers' 
pay  any  regard  to. 

1 

1  / 

In  Germany  the  farmers  make  more 
uk  of  liquid,  than  any  other  manure, 

which 
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which  experience  and  their  crops  tell  them 
that  they  are  right. 

They  do  not  lofe  the  lead  urine  from  the 
cattle  while  they  are  in  the  houfe. 


They  alfo  convert  little-hou fe  dung  into 
liquid  manure,  and  bring  it  in  calks  many 
miles;  they  buy  it  by  the  gallon  at  a  very 
high  price,  and  put  it  together  in  a  pit 
or  refervoir,  and  keep  it  ready  for  ufe,  and 
efteem  it  the  better  for  age  ;  they  alfo  take 
care  to  have  clofe  covers  to  thefe  liquid  pits, 
to  prevent  the  fun  from  exhaling  the  fpirits 
therefrom. 

Rcafon  proves  beyond  a  contradiction  that 
they  are  right  in  all  this,  and  if  fo,  our 
Englifh  Farmers  would  do  well  to  copy 
of  them,  and  to  pay  due  regard  to  fuch 
manure. 

Moft  forts  of  Cattle,  fuch  as  horfes, 
hogs,  cows,  or  fheep,  evacuate  much  more 

weight 
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height  by  urine  than  by  dung,  and  the 
fame  weight  of  urine  will  produce  much 
the  greateft  quantity  of  falts,  which  are 
what  muft  feed  the  crops. 

When  turnips  are  eat  on  the  ground 
with  fheep  in  the  moving  houfes,  the 
land  gets  all  an  equal  dreffing,  as  the 
fheep  are  confined  juft  as  long  on  each 
part  as  they  are  in  confuming  the  crop 
that  grew  thereon. 

♦  4 

But  when  at  liberty,  they  upon  every 
cold  blaft  or  fhower  of  rain  run  together 
under  a  hedge,  or  any  little  fhelter  they 
can  find,  and  remain  there  till  they 
over  manure  it,  though  other  parts  may 
want. 


Perhaps  fome  of  *  my  readers  may  not 
confider  the  thing  right,  and  may  ima¬ 
gine  that  twenty  fheep  being  confined  on 
one^perch  of  ground,  may  tread  it  to 
dirt. 


But 
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But  this  is  not  the  cafe,  becaufe  they 
are  no  longer  confined  than  whilft  they 
cat  the  turnips  that  grew  thereon,  and 
this  they  muft  do,  be  they  confined  in 
what  other  fencing  you  pleafe,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  they  will  make 
more  feetings  by  running  backwards  and 
forwards  to  take  a  bite  out  of  each  tur¬ 
nip,  than  they  would  do  by  eating  them 
out  of  a  clean  rack  and  manger. 

)  ■  ;  '  > 

But  what  makes  dirt  in  the  common 
way  of  eating  them  is,  when  a  freih  break 
being  opened,  the  Iheep  immediately  tra- 
verfe  it  all  over,  and  trample  it  full  of 
holes,  which  the  firft  Ihower  of  rain  fills 
with  water  •,  therefore  when  the  Iheep 
goes  again  over  it,  the  ground  is  made 
immediately  into  mortar,  fo  confequently 
the  Iheep  are  retarded  from  feeding,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  turnips  wafted,  by 
being  trod  and  tumbled  about  in  the 

dirt. 

But 


i 
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v 

But  in  the  houfes  this  is  all  prevented 
as  not  the  lead  rain  falls  upon  the  ground 
after  the  fheep  comes  on  it  till  they  leave 
it  again. 

And  the  ground  being  whole  of  un¬ 
trod  when  they  come  upon  it,  they  can¬ 
not  tread  it  to  dirt,  for  the  more  they 
tread,  the  dryer  and  firmer  it  will  bea 

They  only  lie  one  night  on  the  fame 
ground,  neither  do  they  (land  half  fo 
thick  on  the  ground  as  they  do  in  the 
common  method  of  folding* 

The  turnips  being  pulled  and  thrown 
into  the  rack?  the  fheep  eats  them  while 
they  are  green,  frefh,  and  retain  all  their 
juices,  but  in  the  common  method,  fup- 
pofe  the  ground  be  dry  and  Tandy,  yet 
the  fhells  become  dry,  and  lefe  a  great 
deal  of  their  fubftance. 

Any  farmer  who  contrives  to  make  the 
befb  of  his  crop,  will  eat  the  turnip  tops 
with  lean  fheep,  either  ewes  or  hogrils, 

~  H  becaufe 
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becaufc  they  are  not  of  fo  feeding  a  qua¬ 
lity  as  the  bottoms,  being  full  of  a  iharp 
acid  quality,  which  fcowers  fat  iheep,  and 
retards  their  feeding. 

Some  farmers  in  Lineolnfhire  buy  old 
ewes,  and  draw  out  their  fore-teeth,  and 
turn  them  among  their  turnips  to  eat 
the  tops,  without  ever  touching  the  bot¬ 
toms. 

This  method,  though  a  barbarous  one, 
fhews  an  ceconomy,  and  leaves  profit  too5 
if  properly  managed. 

But  fuppofe  the  ftock  be  too  large  for 
the  tops  to  feed  them,  there  may  be  a  lofs 
attending  it,  as  they  can  eat  nothing  elfe  to 
finifii  the  fattening. 

Now  all  this  is  provided  againfl:  in  the 
houfes,  becaufe  every  fecond  or  third  houfe 
may  be  allotted  for  lean  fheep,  and  the  tops 
cut  off  and  given  to  them. 

This  may  be  done  with  little  trouble,  by 
having  a  feythe  point,  or  the  like,  fafiened 
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In  the  corner  of  every  boufe,  and  a  bafket 
placed  under  it,  for  the  tops  to  drop  into 
when  cut  off-,  and  as  the  houfes  are  all  of  a 
row,  and  clofe  together,  they  have  only  a 
few  ftrides  to  carry  the  tops  and  throw  them 
into  the  rack  to  the  lean  Iheep. 


A  few  turnips  may  be  given  now  and 
then  to  the  lean  fheep  for  change  of 
diet. 

The  fame  oeconomy  may  be  ufed  in  re* 
gard  to  horned  cattle  fed  with  turnips,  for 
the  tops  may  he  given  to  cows,  calves, 
or  any  fort  of  lean  cattle*  and  the  bottoms 
to  fat  cattle,  with  the  like  fuccefs  as  in 
Iheep; 

If  horned  cattle  be  put  into  thefe  houfes, 
they  mull  be  tyed  to  the  bottom  of  the  rack 
by  a  halter  that  goes  round  their  horns ;  and 
cither  Iheep  or  cattle  that  are  fed  in  thefe, 
when  put  in,  muft  not  be  let  out  again  fo 
long  as  they  are  at  turnips,  neither  muft 

H  2  they 


i 
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they  have  any  water,  the  juice  of  turnips 
provides  abundantly  in  this  way. 

Any  cattle  or  fheep,  that  are  fed  upon 

turnips  fhouid  have  a  little  hay  put  into 

the  rack  every  day  $  in  order  to  clean  their 

mouths,  and  give  them  a  frefli  appetite  for 
turnips. 

* 

It  might  be  very  proper,  for  any  perfon 
who  has  cattle  feeding  upon  turnips,  to 
provide  hirrfelf  with  a  hay-houfe,  made 
upon  the  fame  plan  5  only*  inftead  of  being 
fixteen  feet  by  twelve,  he  need  only  have  it 
twelve  feet  fquare,  and  no  rack  and 
manger  j  the  faving  of  thefe  will  do  more 
than  pay  for  fix  fcantlings  or  bearers,  for 
the  hay  to  lie  upon. 

Three  twelve- feet  deal-boards,  one  inch 
thick  each,  fplit  in  two  by  a  flat  cut,  and 
each  fcantling  fet  up  edgewife,  ftretching 
from  one  fide  of  the  houfe  to  another,  will 
be  ftrergth  fuflicient  to  bear  a  load  of  hay, 
which  is  enough  to  put  into  the  houfe  at 
a  time. 


We 
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We  fee  the  many  and  great  advantages 
that  attend  thefe  houfes,  in  point  of  turnips ; 
but  their  utility  does  not  end  here;  it  ex¬ 
tends  alfo  to  grafs-ground. 

They  are  very  ufeful  for  field-ftables  • 
it  being  much  better,  to  have  a  moveable 
liable,  that  can  be  fhifted  at  pleafure,  to 
a  clean  and  poor  part  of  the  field,  than,  as 
is  ufual,  to  have  them  Hand  always  in  a 
place,  whereto  the  cattle  refort,  and  not 
only  break  the  furface,  and  tread  the 
ground  to  mortar,  but  with  their  urine 
enriches  it  more  than  needs,  whilfi  other 
parts  want  it* 

Dung,  indeed,  may  be  gathered  up,  and 
fpread  elfewhere;  but  urine,  when  waftefuljy 
dropped,  cannot  be  recovered* 

I  hope  to  fee  the  time  in  England,  that 
due  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  liquid  manure, 
and  that  farmers  will  have  no  other  but 
moving  cow  houfes  and  flables,  to  expend 
$11  their  winter-fodder  in0 

H  3  Was 
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Was  this  the  cafe,  they  might  manure 
double  the  quantity  of  ground  with  the 
fame  number  of  cattle,  and  alfo  keep 
more  cattle  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
fodder  too,  as  none  will  be  waded,  nei¬ 
ther  need  they  any  litter  or  bedding,  for 
being  moved  twice  a  day,  viz.  every 
night  and  morning  on  a  clean  frefh  piece 
of  grafs,  they  would  lie  very  clean  and 
dry. 

What  a  great  piece  of  grafs  ground  might 
a  farmer  manure  in  a  winter,  with  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  thefe  houfes,  going  on  a  bread  up 
a  field,, 

But  was  this  ever  to  be  the  cafe,  care  mud 
be  taken  not  to  fpread  the  dung  on  the 
places  where  the  cattle  ftalled:  as  that  would 
be  rich  enough  without  it. 

Each  houfe  would  manure  well,  without 
any  other  abidance  than  what  went  through 
the  body  of  the  cattle,  two  acres  in  the 
winter  half-year. 
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Such  houfes  as  are  made  for  winter  ufe, 
may  be  converted  into  hog-houfes  in  fummer*, 
and  are  very  valuable  to  any  one  who  keeps 
hogs  to  feed  on  clover,  or  any  other  four 
grafs;  becaufe  the  hogs  can  be  confined  on 
a  place,  till  they  eat  it  bare,  and  then 
iliifted  on  to  frefh. 


By  the  clover  not  being  trod  or  tum¬ 
bled  on,  it  will  go  the  farther  3  and  tho* 
the  hogs  are  fafely  confined,  (being  a 
mifchievous  creature)  yet  they  will  thrive 
well* 

Befides,  there  is  no  one  who  has  cattle  in 
fummer  paftures,  but  what  has  many  rank 
places  therein,  which  produce  long  four 
grafs,  that  the  cattle  will  not  eat,  and  which 

is  the  moil  proper  for  hogs ;  therefore,  if  a 

\ 

parcel  of  hogs  be  put  into  one  or  thefe  houfer, 
and  the  houfe  run  over  fuch  places  3  by  that 
means  you  convert  what  before  was  of  no 
ufe  into  real  profit. 
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So  that,  in  fhort,  tho’  thefe  houfes  are 
cheap  and  fimple,  yet  their  utility  may 
be  immenfe,  if  brought  into  general 
practice. 

As  carrots  and  cabbage  are  excellent 
winter  feeding,  and  are  likely  to  gain 
footing  in  the  world,  by  ingenious  and 
fpirited  cultivators,  thefe  houfes  may  alfo 
be  of  infinite  fervice  in  feeding  cattle  on 
the  ground  therewith  j  as  in  the  cafe  of 
turnips. 


CHAP.  VII. 

On  the  Management  of  Turnips,  and 

their  Perfedion.  , 

Tu  R  N I  P  S  are  a  crop  that  deferves 
the  hufbandman’s  attention,  perhaps  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  any  one  he  can 
cultivate,  particularly  tor  winter- feeding  for 
cattle  5  as  may  appear  by  a  table  hereunto 
(annexed. 

Theif* 
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Their  general  ufe,  as  food  for  cattle,  is 
not  of  very  old  (landing  in  England  $  rho’ 
more  fo  than  cabbage  or  carrots  j  but,  in 
fa£l,  every  vegetable  of  the  fort  has  made 
a  quick  advance  within  the  fpace  of  a  lew 
years* 

If  we  look  back,  we  fhall  find  that,  not 
longer  than  two  centuries  ago,  we  had 
no  greens  or  roots  for  the  table,  but 
what  were  imported  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands, 

The  people,  in  thofe  days,  imagined  the 
climate  of  England  would  not  produce 
garden- (tuff  j  but  were  they  to  arife  again, 
and  take  a  view  now,  they  would  be  fur- 
prifed  at  the  progrefs  we  have  made  there¬ 
in  ^  as  perhaps  we  may  now  go  near  to 
rival  the  world  in  that  point  •,  tho’  yet  far 
Ibort  ot  being  at  the  height  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  it  *,  as  new  difcoveries  are  making 
every  day. 

The  county  of  Norfolk  is  more  for¬ 
ward  in  turnip-hufbandry  than  any  other 

parr 
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part  of  England  ;  it  is  their  capital  piece  of 
farming,  in  which  they  take  great  pains, 
and  certainly  do  excel. 

Their  land  is  very  proper  for  the  crop, 
being  chiefly  inclined  to  fand ;  therefore 
the  cattle  are  not  abufed,  nor  the  turnips 
wafted  in  dirt,  by  feeding  off;  which  is  one 
of  the  firft  confiderations  belonging  to  a 
turnip-crop. 

I  have  feen  both  clay  and  laom  produce 
heavier  crops  of  turnips  than  I  ever  faw 
in  Norfolk,  and  with  lefs  labour  too ;  but 
then  the  queftion  was.  How  to  eat  them 
off?  This  is  the  rock  they  fplit  upon,  as 
one  half  perhaps  was  wafted  in  the  dirt  ; 
neither  do  the  cattle  thrive  fo  well,  or  feed 
fo  fail  in  fuch  a  difagreeable  dirty  fituation. 
It  is  that  which  deters  farmers  from  enter¬ 
ing  heartily  into  the  fpirit  of  the  crop  ;  and 
not  fo  much  the  want  of  knowledge  how  to 
raife  it. 

That  being  Ample  and  eafy ;  as  turnips 
are  far  from  being  a  tender  plant. 


/ 


But 
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But  I  hope  the  moving  houfes  will  put 
an  end  to  thefe  difficulties,  and  that  farmers 
will  cultivate  this  valuable  crop  on  every 
fort  of  land,  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
too ;  as  there  are  none  but  what  will  pro¬ 
duce  them,  if  properly  managed. 


In  1 748,  I  raifed  in  Ireland,  upon  firong 
clay-land,  thirty  acres  0 f-  turnips,  that  upon 
an  average,  weighed  thirty-nine  tgns  per 
acre ;  but  fome  of  the  belt  part  of  the  field 
was  weighed,  and  proved  to  produce  fifty- 

three  tons  per  acre. 

* 

But  the  land  was  fo  clayey  and  wet,  that 
no  cattle  could  go  on  it,  to  eat  them ;  fo 
that  I  was  obliged  to  carry  them  all  off  in 
hampers,  on  horfe-back,  which  made  it 
very  expenfive  and  troublefome,  not  being 
then  acquainted  with  the  moving  fheep- 
houfe. 

The  Norfolk-farmers  raife  all  their  tur¬ 
nips  after  fallow  5  they  give  three,  four,  and 
fometimes  five  plowings. 


They 
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They  generally  dung  for  turnips  ;  there¬ 
fore  by  the  fallow,  well  dunging,  and  two 
or  three  hand-hoeings,  they  may  well  ex¬ 
pect  a  good  crop  ;  yet  they  often  lofe  them 
by  the  fly,  and  fometimes  have  their  land 
to  fow  two  or  three  times  over. 

The  befl  farmers  will  begin  to  hoe,  when 
the  turnips  are  very  young,  perhaps  not 
above  an  inch  high* 

In  this  they  are  certainly  right ;  becaufe 
if  they  be  buffered  to  grow  thick  at  firft, 
they  draw  one  another  up  tall  and  weak 5 
in  which  cafe  they  get  a  bad  turn  in  ap- 
pling ;  but  if  thinned  early,  the  tops  fpread 
along  the  ground,  and  they  apple  more 
kindly* 

For  their  firft  hoeing,  their  general  price 
is  three  fhiilings  per  acre,  and  the  fecond 
two  fhiilings  per  acre* 

When  they  fell  a  crop,  their  medium- 
price  is  about  forty -fr/e  fhiilings  per  acre  1 

which- 
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which  is  but  low.  But  this  is  chiefly 
owing  to  plenty,  as  every  one  is  in  the 
branch. 

Their  weight  of  turnips,  per  acre,  from 
thirty  to  forty  tons, 

/ 

The  crops  vary  lefs  in  quality,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  owing  chief¬ 
ly  to  their  regular  courfe  of  husbandry,  as 
every  one  follows  it  without  varying. 

After  turnips  they  fow  barley,  and  feldom 
fail  of  a  good  crop,  which  runs  from  four 
to  five  quarters  per  acre. 

After  barley,  clover  and  rye-grafs,  by 
them  called  white  none-fuch  *,  but  this  is 
the  rock  they  fplit  upon,  and  which  they 
all  feel  and  complain  of,  but  cannot  find 
a  remedy  for,  as  they  do  not  comprehend 
from  whence  the  evil  arifes ;  and  fince  I  am 
on  the  fubjed,  I  beg  leave  to  enlarge  a 
little  thereon. 


The 
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The  general  complaint,  among  ail  th£ 
farmers  through  Norfolk*  is,  that  their 
land  is  tired  of  clover  ;  that  is,  their  ch> 
ver-crops  are  not  fo  good  as  they  former¬ 
ly  were;  that  it  wears  out,  grows  thin* 
and  even  all  dies  away  in  places. 

This  complaint  is  not  more  general 
than  true  ;  which  my  eyes  can  witnefs^ 
for  I  have  viewed  clover  moflly  all  over 
the  county,  and  generally  found  it  thin, 
and,  in  fpots,  all  gone  away;  particularly 
when  it  grows  near  mowing  time;  though 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  fhall  flou= 
rilh  amain. 

But  I  mull  make  another  obfervation,  and 
that  is,  that  I  do  not  remember,  through 
the  whole  county,  ever  to  have  feen  a  piece 
of  clover  without  rye-grafs  amongft  it,  either 
more  or  lefs. 

And  I  obferved  alfo  that,  wherever  the 
rye-grafs  was  mod  predominant,  the  clo-^ 
ver  was  weak  and  fickly ;  and  where  the 

clover 
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clover  was  mod  predominant,  the  rye-grafs 
was  weak;  but  the  latter  was  feldom  the 
cafe,  which  may  be  compared  to  two  men 
flruggling;  the  one,  a  flout,  hardy  moun¬ 
taineer,  and  the  other,  a  frothy,  tender, 
delicate  man,  who  mufl  give  way  to  him 
that  is  of  a  more  hardy,  rebuff  conflitution. 
s  This  is  juft  the  cafe,  as  it  ftands  between 
the  two  graffes. 

The  roots  of  them  both  are  large  and 
fibrous,  and  run  horizontally,  and  therefore 
feed  in  the  fame  latitude,  or  among  the 
fame  particles  of  earth,  and  of  the  fame 
fubftance. 

But  the  root  of  the  rye-grafs  is  by 
much  of  the  ftrongeft,  tougheft,  hardeft 
texture ;  it  is  longer  in  eftablifhing  itfelf 
on  the  ground  $  as  is  evident,  becaufe  the 
clover  flourifhes  moft  when  young ;  but 
within  the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  when 
the  rye-grafs  has  got  eftablifhed,  its  own 
roots  fill  the  ground,  and  bid  defiance 
to  all  the  oppofition  clover  can  make ; 
and  by  mere  ftrength  of  nature,  they  force 

it 
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it  to  yield  j  which  it  does,  and  dies  away 
infenfibly. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  many  arguments 
which  I  have  heard  the  Norfolk  farmers 
endeavour  to  fupport,  in  vindication  of  this 
great  piece  of  miftaken  hufbandry,  viz. 

That,  as  clover  has  a  foft,  frem,  tender 
root,  and  rye-grafs  a  hard,  tough  one,  they 
do  not  both  feed  upon  the  fame  fubftance, 
though  among  the  fame  mold ;  therefore 
are  not  improper  to  fovv  together  :  with  fuch 
like  weak  arguments,  that  are  fcarce  worth 
anfwering. 

It  is  evident,  that  innumerable  different 
fpecies  feed  upon,  and  are  fupported  by 
the  fame  food,  both  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  creation  :  though  in  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  nature,  they  are  quite  diffe¬ 
rent. 

An  afh-tree  is  quite  different,  in  nature 
and  afpedl,  from  corn  or  grafs  j  yet  it  feeds 

upon 
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upon  the  fame  fubflance;  for,  fo  far  as  the 
roots  reach,  they  take  in  all  the  fubdance  of 
what  fhould  feed  the  more  dwarly  crop;  as 
appears  by  the  afpedl  of  fuch  crop,  when 
srowinc  under  it. 

o  o 

jt  ; 

Human  fpecles  and  dogs  feed  upon  the 
fame  food  *  yet  I  need  not  fay  how  different 
in  nature. 


A  horfe  and  a  goofe  both  feed  upon  grafs 
and  corn  ;  yet  the  former  is  not  covered 
with  feathers,  no  more  than  the  latter  with 
heir  ;  every  thing  mud  bear  in  nature  and 
refemblance,  what  their  creator  fird  gave 
them  ;  it  is  not  podible  for  all  the  art  of 
man  to  change  it. 

May  not  a  child  from  one  done  weight; 
be  fed  upon  nothing  but  fowls,  till  he 
be  a  man  of  twenty  done  weight  ;  fo  that 
one  would  think  there  was  nothing  but 
fowl  in  his  compofition  r  Yet  it  makes  no 
alteration. 

1 


j 
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All  this  proves  that  clover  and  rye-grafs, 

*  *  ^  * 

tho5  very  different  in  nature,  may  feed  upon 
the  fame  food. 

% 

And  reafon  tells  us,  that,  if  there  fhould 

not  be  food  or  room  fufficient  for  both  to 
fubfrfl  on,  the  weakeib  mu  it  go  to  the  wali> 
as  the  plirafe  is* 

•*  * 

And  both  occular  demonffration,  and 

experience  may  prove  to  the  Norfolk- 
farmers,  that  clover  is  not  able  to  with- 
ftand  the  refolute,  robufl  attacks  of  the 
rye  grafs. 

Rye-grafs  is,  to  clover,  a  very  weed,  a 
fort  of  icutch-grafs  or  quicks,  the  worth 
of  all  weeds  ;  and  ought  to  be  eradicated, 
not  only  from  among  clover,  but  from 
among  all  other  crops;  being  very  perni¬ 
cious  thereto,  as  well  as  nnpoverifhing  to 
the  ground. 

The  Norfolk- farmers  admit  that  it 
runs,  or  fills  the  ground  full  of  fcutch- 

grafs 
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grafs ;  which  is  faying  as  much  as  need, 
to  prove  it  an  enemy  to  the  farmer’s  in- 
tereft. 

Indeed,  if  Town  alone,  it  can  only  hurt 
the  land  *  therefore  the  confequence  is  not 
fo  great,  as  when  it  both  preys  upon  land* 
and  defrays  a  crop  of  clover  that  is  in  every 
degree  far  fuperior  to  itfelf. 

If  you  tell  the  Norfolk- farmers,  that 
the  evil  they  complain  of  is  occasioned 
by  the  rye-grafs  being  fown  among  the 
clover,  as  aforefaid  ;  they  will  immediately 
tell  you,  no  *,  that  cannot  be;  for*  fay  they, 
we  only  fow  it  thin,  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  bufhel  on  an  acre  3  whereas  we 
ufed  formerly  to  fow  three  or  four  on  an 
acre. 

This  is  a  fort  of  contradiction  in  itfelf : 

* 

for  if  they  did  not  fufpedt  that  it  hurt 
clover,  why  fhould  they  leflen  their  for¬ 
mer  quantity  ?  Therefore,  it  is  plain,  expe¬ 
rience  taught  them  this. 

I  2  However, 
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However,  inftead  of  lowering,  they  are 
heightening  the  evil,  becaufe  the  thinner  we 
fow  any  jort  of  grain,  the  more  it  fpreads 
in  root,  and  eftablilhes  itfelf  more  firmly  in 
the  ground. 

It  is  not  much  above  twenty  years 
ago,  fince  rye-grafs  became  general  in 
Norfolk  5  in  thofe  days,  their  clover-crops 
were  good,  and  would  laft  two  or  three 
years  3  but  now  they  will  fcarce  ftand 
one. 


Their  courfe  of  hufbandry  is,  to  plow  up 
their  clover  and  rye-grafs-ftubble,  when  the 
fheep  have  eat  it  bare,  or  that  it  is  mown 
about  Midfummer.  They  then  give  it  two 
or  three  plowing4',  and  low  it  with  either 
wheat  or  rye. 

When  the  crop  is  off,  they  fallow  the 
land,  for  a  turnip-crop. 

After  turnips  they  fow  barley,  and 
among  ft  it  clover  and  rye-grafs  3  io  that 

between 
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between  the  gralTes  being  plowed  up, 
and  Town  again,  there  is  only  about  thirty- 
one  months^  in  which  time  there  is  a  crop 
of  wheat 3  a  crop  of  turnips,  and  a  fallow 
for  each. 

The  grafs-feeds  are  Town  along  with 
the  barley ,  fo  confequendy  begin  to 
grow,  and  to  take  on  land  at  the  fame 
time, 

♦  *■  1 

J  muff  own,  were  they  fo  omit  rye- 
grafs,  and  flick  to  clover,  their  method  of 
hufbandry  would  be  excellent  p  becaiife  their 
land  is  always  in  profit,  or  die  in  tillage; 
and  that,  without  lofing  a  year's  rent  by 
fallow. 

What  makes  them  fo  fond  of  rye-grafs, 
is,  becaufe  of  its  early  fpring-growth  for 
ewes  and  lambs. 


Indeed,  every  farmer  would  do  well,  to 
adapt  a  few  acres  for  this  purpofe,  fow.i 

I  3  ,  with 
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with  rye  grafs  alone  ;  and  let  it  lie  as  grafs- 
land,  for  fix  or  eight  years  5  here  he  would 
gain  his  ends,  without  hurting  any  other 
land  or  crop. 

However,  it  mud  be  confefTed,  the 
Norfolk- people  are  the  beil  turnip* farmers 
in  England,  to  take  them  in  general. 

Indeed,  the  labour  of  hand-hoeing  comes 
cheaper  to  them  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England  *,  owing  to  the  labourers  being  much 
accuftomed  thereto. 

A  man  will  hoe  half  an  acre  in  a  day, 
the  fecond  hoeing,  with  eafe }  which  is  a 
trifling  expence,  in  comparifon  of  what 
it  cods  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  people  are  entire  Grangers  to  that 
branch. 


If  land  be  inclined  to  weeds,  hoeing  is 
abfolutely  necelTary  5  as  it  anfwers  the  end 
in  a  three- fold  capacity,  viz. 

I 

In 

5?  1 


i 


/ 
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In  deftroying  the  weeds,  and  improving 
both  the  land  and  turnips  3  and  they  are 
great  flovens  that  neglebb  it,  and  deferve 
to  be  pointed  out  and  laughed  at  by  every 
one, 

There  is  no  land  but  what  will  throw  up 
weeds,  except  trenched  land  *,  and  though 
ibis  may  do  better  than  any  other  without 
hoeing,  yet  the  labour  here  alfo  would  not 
be  thrown  away. 

The  improvement  which  the  land  would 
receive,  by  (birring  and  opening  the  mold, 
£0  let  the  halts  oi  the  air  thereamong  5  and 
by  thinning  the  turnips,  to  encourage  their 
growth,  would  more  than  doubly  pay  the 
expence. 

As  far  as  I  have  tried  trenched  ground 
with  turnips,  (and  one  may  tell  by  a  little 
matter  what  would  be  the  cafe  in  a  great 
one)  it  is  far  preferable  to  any  ocher  tillage-, 
which  I  fuppofe  is  owing  to  the  ftaple  of  the 
ground  being  deep. 

I  4 
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The  manure  that  lies  at  the  bottom  there¬ 
of  encourages  the  tap-roots  to  ftrike.  down¬ 
ward?,  and  feed  thereamong. 


Though  the  body  of  the  turnip  lies  above 
ground,  yet  it  is  chiefly  fed  by  the  tap-root, 
which  runs  perpendicular,  to  a  confiderable 
depth  3  and  the  bed  turnips  have  generally 
only  one  root  ;  and  that  long  and  Email, 
with  only  a  few  fmall  fibres  branching 
therefrom. 


The  next  obfervation  is,  that  any  tap- 
rooted  plant,  (iuch  as  carrots,  parfnips,  or 
turnips)  ftrikes  deeper,  and  has  a  better 
root  in  a  ground  that  is  pretty  clofe  and 
firm,  than  when  the  land  is  too  light  and 
open. 

In  fuch  they  grow  forky,  having  many 
roots  •,  which  is  productive  of  a  very  bad 
top. 


Every 
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Every  fenfible  gardener  will  tread  fuch 
light  ground,  when  the  feeds  are  fown,  to 
prevent  the  faid  evil* 

This  alfo  fhews,  that  it  is  alike  necefiary 
for  a  farmer  to  roll  his  turnips  or  carrots, 
as  foon  as  fown,  if  the  land  be  light,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  trenched  ground  j  as  that  will  be 
more  open  and  light  than  land  that  is  only 
plowed  one  furrow  deep. 

It  is  an  agreed  point,  that  land  for  turnips 
flxould  be  well  tilled  5  and  that  the  cleaner  it 
is  from  weeds,  the  better. 

It  is  the  farmer’s  intereO:,  to  fow  fuch  a 
land  with  turnips,  as  is  tired  with  corn  ;  be- 
caufe  it  undergoes  feveral  operations  to  im¬ 
prove  it. 

» 

If  (lubble-land,  it  fhould  be  plowed  as 
foon  as  the  crop  is  off,  and  be  well  fallowed 
all  winter,  and  till  fowing  time,  which  is 
about  Midfummer  following. 

But  thofe  who  chule  to  follow  my 

new 
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new  method  of  trench  plowing,  will  fave 
much  labour,  and  be  much  furer  of  a 
crop. 

My  method  is,  to  fow  part  of  my  crop, 
on,  or  as  near  the  twenty- fourth  of  June  as 
poilible,  and  another  part  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month  after,  and  when  it  is  likely  for 
rain,  and  in  an  evening. 


By  dividing  your  fowings  thus,  the  crop 
has  not  only  two  chances,  but  comes  in  at 
proper  periods,  for  fheep  to  be  turned 
therein,  to  eat  it  to  the  bell  advantage. 

The  firft  fown  will  be  ready  to  turn  in 
about  Martinmas  ;  and  the  laft  fown  may  be 
kept  for  fpring-  feeding. 


If  you  follow  the  old  hufbandry,  the 
quantity  of  feed  per  acre  is  one  pound ; 
and,  in  (owing,  take  up  what  flays  between 
one  finger  and  thumb,  and  chufe  a  calm 
evening  to  fow  it  in. 


Some 


/ 
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Some  will  cover  the  iced  by  buflv  har¬ 
rowing  ;  but  I  find  it  bell  to  roll  it  in,  as 
foon  as  fown. 

Tho’  no  manure  comes  amifs  for  turnips; 
yet  I  never  faw  better  crops  than  from  afhes 
after  burn-beating. 

They  are  fond  of  allies  in  general,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  of  thofe  burnt  from  the  fod. 

However,  I  do  not  approve  the  method , 
except  it  be  a  wild,  coarfe,  deep,  rufhy,  or 
heathy  land* 

But  where  the  land  has  a  fine  fod,  it  is 
bad  policy  to  burn  it  ;  becaufe  a  great 
deal  of  the  fubftance  of  the  land  Hies  in¬ 
to  the  clouds ;  and  let  men  argue  as  they 
will  againft  ir,  I  know,  both  from  reafon 
and  experience,  that  it  hurts  land  for  the 
future* 

It  is  a  mo  ft  vile  cuflom,  to  burn  fuck 
kindly,  fine  grafs-land,  as  I  fee  is  burnt  in 
fome  parts  of  England ;  certainly  no 
man  would  do  it,  were  he  to  confult  rea- 

fon. 
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fon5  and  look  two  or  three  years  before 
Mm,  and  fee  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence. 

Ic  is  true,  he  may  be  fore  of  a  crop  by 
this  method ;  and  fo  might  he  by  a  good 
fallow,  which  would  improve  rather  than 
hurt  the  ground. 

If  the  fod  or  grafs- roots  be  reduced  to 
manure  in 'the  ground,  either  by  fallow  or 
trench- plowing,  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  leaves  a 
lading  fu bilance  therein. 

But  in  moil  forts  of  land,  when  burned, 
nine- tenths  of  the  iub  fiance  arife  into  the 
firmament;  for  lay  a  ton  'of  fods  together, 
and,  when  burned,  they  fball  be  reduced  to 
two  hundred  weight  of  allies. 

Let  not  any  man  deceive  himfelf,  by  be¬ 
lieving  that  all  the  manure  flays  in  the  allies ; 
for  that  it.  does  not. 

There  are  federal  forts  of  enriching  qua¬ 
lities  in  the  earth  ;  but  for  b  rev  ity- fake,  I 
fiiall  only  mention  two,  viju 

Acid 
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Acid  falts,  and  oily  falts  ;  the  former  are 
of  a  more  ponderous  nature  than  the  latter; 
therefore,  while  the  fire  is  reducing,  or  rather 
feparating  the  groffer  particles  of  the  earth 
from  thefe  manures,  feme  of  the  heavieil 
falts  remain  among  the  afhes. 


But  the  oily  falts,  which  in  faff  are  the 
richeft  and  fmoothefl  food  for  plants,  eva¬ 
porate  with  the  fmoke. 

We  may  know  this  by  foot;  for  one 
bufhel,  taken  from  a  chimney,  will  go  as 
far,  for  manure,  as  twenty  bufhels  of  allies 
taken  from  the  hearth ;  and  yet  they  are 
both  rarified,  or  divided  from  the  fame  fire, 
and  from  the  fame  grofs  materials. 

Therefore,  let  us  only  conceive  what  a 
mi  flake  farmers  lie  under,  who  raife  ma¬ 
nure  by  fire;  I  faid  before,  that  they 
fend  nine-tenths  into  the  clouds,  but  I 
believe  it  is  much  more ;  for  I  remember 
feeing  a  hay- flack  burned,  that  contained  a 
hundred  and  twenty  loads  of  hay,  the 

allies 
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afhes,  of  which  were  not  more  than  what 
would  manure  half  an  acre  of  land;  whereas 
if  the  faid  hay  had  been  reduced  to  dung  by 
putrefadion,  it  would  perhaps  have  manured 
twenty  times  the  quantity. 

In  ihort,  every  combuflible  matter  is 
very  full  of  oily  falts ;  it  is  thofe  that  make 
it  burn ;  and  all  fuch  matters  leave  very- 
little  fubflance  behind  them  ;  they  afcend 
into  the  firmament,  and  are  affifling  to  com¬ 
pote  the  clouds  that  we  fee  floating  over 
cur  heads. 

The  turnips  being  fown,  the  next  con¬ 
federation  is,  the  proper  time  for  hoeing 
them. 

In  this,  as  in  moft  other  things,  people 
differ  in  opinion  ;  fome  will  hoe  them  when 
very  young*,  fome  when  half-grown,  per¬ 
haps  ;  and  others  condemn  that  pradice  al¬ 
together,  and  will  not  hoe  at  all. 

He  that  hoes  them  when  young,  has  the 
advantage  of  all  the  reft.,  becaufe  the  tops 

being 
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being  fmall,  the  work  is  more  quickly  and 
fately  performed  ;  for,  when  the  leaves  are 
large,  and  hang  over,  or  cover  the  ground, 
it  takes  up  a  great  deal  more  time,  to  look 
out  and  divide  the  beft  plants;  and  as  they 
are  hid  with  leaves,  except  great  care  be 
taken,  the  hoe  may  reach  to,  cut,  or  wound 
plants  one  would  wifh  to  preferve. 

( 

He  that  will  not  hoe  at  all,  is  (till  worfe* 
for  then  he  not  only  lets  the  turnips  fmo- 
ther  one  another,  if  fawn  thick,  but  per¬ 
mits  weeds  to  grow,  to  alfift  in  deftroying 
his  crop,  and  alfo  robs  his  land  from  a 
hoeing,  which  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  it, 
let  the  crop  be  as  it  will. 


CHAP, 


\ 
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C  II  A  P.  IX. 


0*1  different  Sorts  of  Turni  r-S  eed. 


JL  HE  following  is  a  lift  of  various 
forts  of  turnip- feed,  that  are  chiefly  in  cul¬ 
tivation  at  this  prefent  time  in  England. 


Fir  ft,  the  large  Norfolk-fheep-turnipa 
It  Hands  the  winter  well,  and  grows  to  a 
good  fize y  the  apple  or  body  of  the  tur¬ 
nip  grows  all  above  ground,  and  has  a  large 

top. 

Secondly,  the  early  red-top- turnip.  This 
alio  grows  large,  but  does  not  produce  fo 
much  weight  upon  an  acre  as  the  fir  ft  fort, 
which  is  owing  to  its  fiat  fhape. 


It  has  a  fmall  top,  which  is  of  a  darkifh 
green  colour,  nearly  approaching  to  red. 

The  upper  part  of  the  turnip  has  a 
reddifh  caft,  a  thin  fidn,  a  handfome  fhape* 

and 
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n'nd  it  is  a  fweet  eating  turnip,  and  the  fureft 
of  all  others  for  a  crop. 

I  have  more  than  once  Town  a  mixture  of 

»  '  1  * 

h  „  .  *  .  i“» 

turnip-feeds  in  one  field,  by  which  I  have 
proved  it  to  be  the  fureil  of  all  others  for  a 
crop. 

In  fhort,  it  is  my  favourite  3  but  as  it  is 

>1  .  ^ . 

an  early  turnip,  it  ought  to  be  eat  firft;  and 
a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  Norfolk- 
fort  fhould  be  fown,  and  kept  for  fpring- 
feeding. 

\  v 

Thirdly,  the  yellow  turnip.  This  is  a 
fmall  fort,  and  is  chiefly  cultivated  by 
gardeners  for  the  table. 

It  is  a  mild-tafted  turnip ;  and  the  infidfj 
when  boiled,  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour 3  I 
have  fown  it  in  the  field  3  but  its  growth  is 
rather  dwarfy. 

Fourthly,  the  turnip-cabbage.  This  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  turnip-kind,  that  has  not 
long  been  in  vogue  3  it  has  the  two  names 

Vol.  I,  K  *  of 
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of  turnip  and  cabbage,  becaufe  it  refem* 
bles  both. 

The  turnip  is  in  colour  like  a  cabbage- 
italk,  and  in  fhape  like  a  nine-pin,  (for  it 
fwells  in  the  middle  to  that  form)  between 
the  leaf  and  the  ground,  and  if  well  grown, 
is  much  about  the  fize  of  one  5  but  the  leaf 
or  top  is  much  like  that  of  a  cabbage  5  yet 
it  never  turns  to  one,  but  always  keeps 
fpread  and  open,  like  cole- feed.  (See  the 
chapter  on  turnip-cabbage.) 

Fifthly,  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage. 


I  am  much  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  from 
whence,  or  why  the  name  of  cabbage  fhould 
be  added  to  that  of  the  turnip}  fince  no 
part  of  the  plant  has  any  refemblance  to  a 
cabbage. 


It  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  turnip,  in  'every 
fenfe  of  the  word  ;  and  if  any  one  who  has 
a  turnip*  field  will  look  it  carefully  over,  he 

molt 
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inoft  likely  will  find  many  of  thefe  plants 
among  his  common  turnips., 

They  are  known  by  what  is  called  a  bad 
appling  turnip*  or  one  that  does  not  turn 
well,  and  I  have  many  a  time  weeded  them 
out  of  my  crop,  as  being  of  an  inferior  fortj 
and  this  has  been  moftly  the  cafe  with  all 
farmers. 

I  always  looked  upon  fuch  plants  to  be 
the  fport  of  fortune  or  chance,  rather  than 
of  nature }  however,  I  am  rather  inclin¬ 
ed  to  think,  that  both  nature  and  chance 
are  concerned  in  giving  them  an  unkindly 
turn. 

Becaufe  I  have  forted  the  feed,  and  Town 
it  feparate,  and  found  that  it  moftly  pro¬ 
duced  turnips  of  the  fame  ftiape,  though 
not  altogether  fo  5  for  by  the  great  chance, 
that  we  find  a  bad-turned  or  parfnip-like 
turnip  grow  among  feed  that  has  been  care¬ 
fully  tranfplanted,  and  faved  from  turnips 
which  were  of  a  handfome,  round,  and  flatciftx 

K  2  fiiape? 
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lhape,  (for  of  fuch,  choice  is  always  made 
for  feed)  by  the  fame  chance,  I  fay,  we  may 
find  a  handfome  well-turned  turnip  among 
this  bad-turned  kind. 

Tho’  no  ingenuity  can  change  the  nature 
firft  given  by  its  Creator,  yet  experience 
tells  us  that  we  can  both  help  and  deform 
nature. 


Help  it,  by  always  preferving  feed  from 

the  mod:  beautiful  kind  5  or,  on  the  other 

» 

*  hand  deform  it,  by  making  a  contrary 
choice ;  and  tho*  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that 
what  is  called  the  turnip- rooted  cabbage  is 
no  more  than  a  deformed  turnip,  and  the 
faid  deformity  kept  feparate  and  improved 
upon  3  yet,  as  it  is  a  point  that  cannot  be 
abfolutely  determined,  but  there  will  always 
be  room  to  give  plaufible  reafons  to  the 
contrary,  I  fhall  not  be  too  fanguine  in 
my  afiertions,  but  juft  defcribe  the  turnip  as 
it  grows; 

sly  y  „  '  .  / . 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  is  of  a  longifh 
ihape,  almoft  like  a  nine-pin,  but  not  fa 

thick 
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thick  in  the  middle,  and  has  a  large  tap. 
rooty  which  {trikes  deep  ;  and  the  body  of 
the  turnip  is  almoft  buried  under  ground, 
like  a  parfnip. 

Its  top  and  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  a 
Norfolk-turnip;  except  that  inftead  of  all 
the  top  growing  out  of  the  crown  of  the 
turnip,  little  ones  grow  out  round,  at  a 
diftance  from  the  crown.  It  keeps  green  or 
growing  all  winter  y  becaufe  it  is  deep  in 
the  ground* 

In  fhort,  one  of  thefe  turnips  bears  the 
fame  affinity  to  the  handfome,  round,  well- 
turned  turnip,  as  a  fcalhon  does  to  a  hand¬ 
fome  well-turned  onion  5  for,  though  onion- 
feed  be  all  faved  from  a  yvell  turned  onion,, 

and  fown  on  the  fame  ground,  yet  fome  will 

; 

produce  good  onions,  and  fome  fcailians* 

* 

The  latter  grow  with  a  thick  neck,  and 
grow  deeper  in  the  ground  than  onions,  and 
keep  growing  all  winter,  in  the  fame  nature 
as  turnip-rooted  cabbages* 

K  3 
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Therefore,  inftead  of  giving  them  the 
name  of  turnip- rooted  cabbage,  were  we  to 
give  them  that  of  turnip-  fcallions,  we  lhould 
be  perhaps  nearer  the  real  thing*  as  I  am 
apt  to  think  their  degeneracy  from  the  real 
turnip,  arifes  from  nearly  the  fame  caufe,  as 
does  that  of  the  fcallion  from  the  onion. 

However,  be  this  as  it  will,  they  may  be 
ufeful  in  their  place,  as  fpring-food  for 
cattle;  as  fcallions  are  inftead  of  fpring- 
onions,  for  the  table ;  but  lhould  they  be  a 
fpecies  of  turnip,  different  from  all  others, 
which  I  rather  doubt,  I  know  that  they  are 
fown  in  the  fame  feafon,  and  managed  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  the  Norfolk- turnip. 

The  beft  crop  I  ever  faw  the  turnip-rooted 
cabbage  produce,  was  Town  by  a  gentleman* 
three  miles  from  Dublin. 

The  land  was  fown  about  the  firft  of  July, 
in  drills,  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty 
acres  in  one  ciofe. 


The 
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The  land  was  a  good  loamy  clay,  rather 
inclined  to  be  ftrong  \  the  rows  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  afunder. 

They  were  very  carefully  hoed  with  the 
plow,  and  thinned  to  a  proper  diftance, 
by  hand-hoeing  the  length- way  of  the 
rows. 

t 

The  crop  was  extremely  good,  and  very 
even,  all  over  the  clofe* 

I  was  by,  at  weighing  a  fquare  perch  j 
and,  by  the  mod  exadt  calculation,  the  clofe 
produced  forty- fix  tons  and  a  half,  upon  an 
Englilh  acre. 

They  were  kept  for  fpring- feeding. 

The  fame  gentleman  had  about  thirty-five 
acres  of  the  large  Norfolk-turnip,  on  the 
fame  fort  of  ground,  parted  only  by  a  fence, 
and  which  were  managed  by  the  fame  good 
husbandry  as  the  former  fort  3  and  the  crop 
was  very  good, 
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I  alfo  was  by,  at  weighing  a  fquare- 
psrch  of  thefe  turnips,  which  produced 
about  fifty  one  tons  on  each  Englifh 
acre ;  which  out-did  the  turnip-rooted 
cabbage,  by  five  tons  and  half  each  acre, 
the  land  was  well  fallowed,  but  not  ma~ 

1  v  :  :  >■ :  ;  ■  1  r  J.  '  :  ,  1 

nured. 

This  was  a  fair  trial ;  and  both  the 
crops  were  brought  to  the  height  of  per¬ 
fection, 

1 

1  have  made  two  trials  in  England; 
one  upon  loamy  clay,  and  the  other  upon 
fand. 

( 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  produced  a t 
the  rate  of  forty-three  tons  per  acre,  upon 
}pamy  clay ;  and  the  red-top  turnip  forty- 
nine  tons  upon  an  acre. 

*  '  *  4 

v  1  « 

0 

The  feed  was  fown  in  the  common  broad- 
pad  method,  and  hand-hoed  twice. 
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The  land  was  wheat- ftubble,  and  fallowed 
from  Michaelmas  to  the  time  of  fowing-  and 
got  eight  plowings  and  two  harrowings, 
but  got  no  fort  of  manure. 

The  turnips,  of  both  forts,  were  Town  at 
or  about  Midfummer,  and  were  rolled  in* 
without  bufh-harrowing. 

My  trial  upon  fand-land,  as  well  as  many 
other  obfervations  I  have  made,  proves  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt,  that  the  turnip- rooted  cabbage 
Jikes  clay,  or  ftrong  land,  befh 

This  experiment  ftands  thus : 

A  j  )  1  )  'v  ■  .  . 

I  fowed  an  equal  quantity  of  clover- lay, 
well  fallowed,  (the  land  dry  and  Tandy)  with 
red- topped,  early  turnip,  and  turnip- rooted 
pabbage-feed. 

A.* 

Both  the  feeds  were  fown  on  one  day  5  and 

both  fteeped  in  the  pickle,  as  defcribed  in 

*  * 

phis  booko 
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Though  both  the  feafon  of  fowing,  and 
the  land  were  very  dry,  yet  both  the  feeds 
came  up  very  quickly,  and  neither  of  them 
fuffered  from  the  fly. 

The  feed  was  fown  very  even*  and  fome 
of  it  put  down  grain  by  grain,  at  one  in  the 
middle  of  every  fquare-footj  as  defcribed 
In  my  new  hufbandry. 

...  / 

As  the  land  had  been  well  tilled,  it  was 
pretty  clear  from  weeds  \  therefore  it  got 
only  one  hand- hoeing* 

The  average- produce,  in  the  turnip- 
rooted  cabbage,  was  only  thirty-one  tons  per 
acre  %  and  that  of  the  red-topped,  early 
turnip,  was  at  the  rate  of  fix  and  forty  tons 
per  acre. 

Therefore,  I  fay,  this,  together  with 
other  correfponding  circumftances,  fhews 
that  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  is  fonder  of 
ftrong  land,  than  of  that  of  a  light  fandy 
nature* 


A  TABLE 
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A  TABLE 


Of  the  Expence  and  Profit  of  an  English 
Acre  of  Turnips,  when  eaten  on  the 
Ground  by  Sheep0 


L  s.  dc 

There  is  no  doubt  but  a  tole¬ 
rable  acre  of  turnips  will  feed 
fifteen  fuch  weathers  as  will 
coft  in  autumn  twelve  pounds 
a  fcorej  and  in  the  common 
courfe  of  things,  there  is  like- 
wife  no  doubt  but  that,  when 
fat,  and  by  the  advance  of  mar¬ 
kets,  they  will  give  in  April, 
twenty  four  pounds  a  fcore, 
which  leaves  a  profit,  to  the 
farmer,  of  -  -  900 

e»rr,T»ir*  WLIJL 

If  the  turnips  grow  upon  fallow, 

I  allow  eight  plowings  *,  which, 
if  done  with  one  man  and  two 
horfes,  will  be  worth  two  (hil¬ 
lings  and  fix-pence  each  plowing  100 


o  © 


i 


I 
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L 

s. 

d. 

Brought  over 

- 

i 

0 

O 

To  harrowing,  lowing*  j 

and  roll- 

ing 

- 

0 

2 

0 

To  feed 

- 

o 

O 

6 

Attending  the  (beep,  in 

Drifting 

* 

the  houfes,  &c. 

- 

o 

*5 

o 

To  market  expences 

- 

o 

10 

o 

To  half  a  year’s  intereft  for  twelve 

pounds' 

«• 

o 

5 

o 

To  land-rent 

- 

o 

l5 

o 

Total  expence 

«=» 

3 

7 

6 

Clear  profit 

- 

5 

12 

i 

CHAP. 

IX. 

Remarks  and  Illuflrations  on  the  foregoing 
Table,  together  with  the  Method  of 
Feeding  Bullocks,  &c» 

I  T  is  a  common  thing  with  good  farmers 
to  make  double  the  price  of  their  turnipTed 
flieep  in  April,  coil  what  they  will  in  au« 
tumn;  as  appears  by  the  foregoing  table. 

1  have 
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I  have  given  good  allowance,  in  the  faid 
table,  for  all  labour  or  attendance;  as  I  would 
not  leave  it  in  a  farmer’s  power  even  to 
think  that  I  would  flatter  him  into  any 
fcheme,  by  fliewing  a  great  profit  at  the  end 
of  a  fum  total,  without  allowing  him  fuf- 
ficiently  for  his  labour,  while  he  is  executing 
the  fame. 

Again,  I  have  omitted,  in  the  table,  taking 
notice  of  the  fheep  dunging  the  land,  by 
eating  the  turnips  ;  which  may  juflly  be 
accounted  worth  thirty  (hillings  an  acre;  and 
the  fallow  is  thirty  Ihillings  more;  therefore, 
we  may  moderately  deem  the  land  three 
pounds  better  for  this  drefiing;  and  this  too, 
without  the  lofs  of  a  fallow-year;  alfo  a 
farmer  gets  the  profit  of  his  land  in  his 
pocket,  in  April ;  and  he  could  not  exped 
It  much  fooner,  had  it  been  under  any 
fort  of  corn.  All  thefe  confiderations  a 
farmer  ought  to  bear  in  mind;  for  if  he 
do  not  impartially  reckon  every  thing  that 
makes  for  and  againfl:  himfelf,  from  the  feed 
^  '  going 
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going  into  the  ground  to  the  money  coming 
>  into  his  pocket*  he  never  can  be  a  right 
judge  what  fcheme  to  purfue  for  his  own 
advantage. 

Feeding  bullocks  on  turnips*  is  another 
method  pradtifed  by  fome  farmers ;  but  this 
falls  fhort,  in  profit,  of  the  fheep  feeding 
fcheme,  except  they  be  confumed  on  the 
land,  in  moving  houfes  j  for  though  bullocks 
dear  double  their  firfl:  coft*  and  make  as 
much  produce  out  of  an  acre,  yet  the  ex¬ 
pence  is  greater  in  attendance,  in  the  old 
method  j  for,  as  they  are  tied  in  a  houfe2 
the  turnips  rauft  be  carried  to  them.  Every 
twenty  bullocks  will  take  two  houfes  and  two 
men  to  attend  on  them,  when  thus  confined 
at  home. 

Again,  the  land  lofes  the  benefit  of  the 
manure,  being  very  confiderable,  in  what  it 
would  gain  by  fheep. 

It  is  true,  bullocks  make  fome  manure  5 
but  it  is  very  inconfiderable^  as  the  turnips 
pafs  through  them,  chiefly  by  urine. 

The 


/ 
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The  bullocks  that  are  fed  by  turnips, 
muft  never  be  watered,  nor  go  out  of  the 
houfe,  From  their  firfl  being  put  in,  till  they 
go  to  the  butcher;  for  the  turnips  fupply 
them  with  water  enough  ;  and  if  they  be  let 
at  liberty  to  run  or  play,  it  will  heat  and 
difturb  their  bowels ;  infomuch  that  the 
turnips  will  pafs  through  them  too  quick, 
before  th^y  have  time  to  fulfil  their  office 
by  digeftion. 


Some  farmers  manure  their  meadow- 
lands  by  feeding  ffieep  upon  them  with 
turnips  ;  but  though  they  gain  in  one  place^ 
they  lofe  in  another;  and  they  alfo  add  a 
multiplicity  of  labour  and  expence  thereto, 
by  pulling  up  and  carriage;  which  they 
will  very  fenfibly  feel  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  of  turnips :  however,  every  one  knows 
his  own  fituation  belt.  If  he  be  diflant 
from  dung  for  his  meadows,  this  method 
of  feeding  ffieep  upon  them  will  give  an 
excellent  dreffing. 


Some 
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Some  feed  their  cows  and  dry  cattle  on 
their  meadows  with  turnips ;  but  this  is  a 
bad  way  ;  for  the  cattle  fpoil  and  tread 
the  land;  neither  are  turnips  a  proper  feed” 
ing  for  cattle  that  run  about,  no  more  than 
for  a  working  bullockc 


CHAP.  X. 

On  preferving  Turnips  good  for  Spring 

Feeding. 

I  T  has  always  been  a  cuftom  among 
gardeners,  when  they  want  to  preferve 
turnips,  carrots,  parfnips,  &c.  good  for 
the  table  in  fpring,  and  to  keep  them 
from  growing,  to  bury  them  in  dry 
fand. 

Were  we  to  take  a  curfory  view  of  this 
method,  without  entering  thoroughly  into 
the  merits  of  the  caufe,  we  might  think 
it  a  very  judicious  way,  and  one  that 
might  be  extended  to  the  preferving  >  of 
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thefe  vegetables  good  for  fpring-feeding  for 
cattle. 

♦ 

V 

But*  if  we  look  more  narrowly  into  this 
affair,  and  withal  confuk  reafon,  we  fhall 
find,  that,  inftead  of  retarding  vegetation 
by  this  method,  it  will  forward  the  growth 
thereof. 


Turnips  are  full  of  a  juicy  fubftance; 
and  though  the  fand  be  ever  fo  dry,  when 
thrown  among  them,  yet  they  naturally 
fweat,  when  packed  together ;  therefore  they 
communicate  a  moiflure,  which,  together 
with  the  natural  hot  quality  of  the  fand* 
raifes  a  flill  greater  heat;  and  every  one 
knows  that  moiflure  and  warmth  are  two 
qualities  which  force  vegetation  and  the 
vegetations  of  fuch  roots  is  the  Hrfl  thing 
that  helps  to  render  them  ufelefs;  for  being 
out  of  the  ground,  they  grow,  till  all  the 
growing  quality  be  exhaufled  ;  after  which 
they  putrify,  and  are  not  fit  for  food. 

Vol.  I.  L  However 
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However  general  the  pra&ice  of  burying 
among  fand  may  be,  yet  the  above  are 
truths  and  reafons,  which  mu  ft  carry  con- 
vi&ion  along  with  them,  to  every  rea- 
fonable  man.  But  thofe  who  doubt  it,  can 
eafily  be  convinced  upon  trial. 


The  eafieft  and  beft  method  to  preferve 
any  fort  of  roots  from  vegetation,  and  fo  con- 
fequently  to  keep  them  longeft  good  for  food, 
and  particularly  turnips,  is,  to  ftack  them 
up  in  ftraw. 

The  method  is  fimple  and  eafy  *,  one 
!oad  of  any  fort  of  dry  ftraw  is  fufficient 
to  preferve  an  acre  of  fifty  tons  weight  of 
turnips. 

v  * 

You  muft  place  the  houfes  fo,  as  to  leave 
every  third  ridge  without  a  houfe  going  on 

it  *,  you  muft  pull  up  the  turnips  of  this 

. 

ridge,  cut  off  the  tops  and  tap-root,  and 
give  them  to  the  fheep  in  the  houfe  next  to 
the  laid  ridge,  as  it  goes  along. 


Throw 
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Throw  the  turnips  in  a  fort  of  a  wind¬ 
row,  on  the  middle  of  the  faid  ridge,  fa  let 
them  lie  a  few  days ;  and,  let  what  weather 
will  come,  they  will  take  no  damage. 

\ 

When  you  think  there  are  as  many  pulled, 
as  will  make  a  heap  as  large  as  a  large  hay¬ 
cock,  you  muft  then  make  them  up  in  that 
form,  with  dry  ftraw. 


Firft,  lay  a  layer  of  draw  next  the  ground, 
and  upon  it  a  layer  of  turnips  about  half  a 
yard  thick;  then  another  layer  of  ftraw;  fo 
gQ  on  alternately,  laying  a  layer  of  ftraw 
and  a  layer  of  turnips ;  every  layer  grows 
narrower,  till  it  comes  to  nothing,  at  top, 
like  a  fu gar-1  oaf 


The  laft  layer  muft  be  ftraw,  which  ferves 
as  thatch  to  keep  all  dry. 


You  muft  obferve  always,  when  you 
have  laid  a  layer  of  turnips,  to  ftroke,  or 

L  2  lap 


2 
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lap  up  the  ends  of  the  under  layer  of  draw 
over  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  clofe,  or 
from  tumbling  out. 


You  fhould  have  in  readinefs,  ftraw  in 
the  field,  made  in  little  cocks,  whereabouts 
you  think  the  heaps  of  turnips  will  be. 

In  fpring,  when  you  want  to  eat  the 
turnips,  you  muft  run  the  houfe  up  the  faid 
ridge,  and  throw  them  into  the  rack ;  you 
will  fcarce  ever  have  the  turnips  above 
thirty  or  fifty  yards  to  carry  ;  and  the  land 
is  manured  as  well  as  the  firft;  and  the  tur¬ 
nips  by  this  method,  are  preferved  frefh* 
found,  and  juicy. 


When  they  fweat,  the  ftraw,  imbibing 
the  wet  or  watery  particles,  prevents  ve¬ 
getation.  f 

6 

This  method  will  anfwer  the  fame  end  as 
to  parfnips,  carrots,  or  potatoes,  &c. 


For 
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For  want  of  draw,  old  flack- bottoms, 
rufhes,  or  flubblc  may  anfwer  the  end  ,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  dry. 

No  one,  that  has  turnips,  but  ought  to 
follow  this  pradlice ;  as  every  one  knows, 
that,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  they  will  begin 
to  grow  about  the  latter  end  of  February  3 
after  which  they  grow,  every  day,  worfe 
and  worfe  for  feeding. 

As  the  fubflance  grows  into  the  top,  it 
leaves  the  turnip  dry  and  woody  3  there¬ 
fore  the  fheep  or  cattle  do  not  like  them, 
and  confequently  do  not  feed  kindly 
thereon. 


CHAP.  XL 

A  Pickle  to  prevent  the  F l  y  From  de- 
flroying  young  Turnips,  Smutty  Wheat 

Upon  looking  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter,  fome  of  my  readers  may  want 
faith  to  believe  it*,  therefore  in  this,  as 
in  other  cafes,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 

L  3  give 
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give  fome  reafons  how  the  pickle  operates, 
fo  as  to  prevent  this  malady  5  which  few 
words  may  explain. 

I  fuppofe  it  would  not  be  hard  to  make 
any  farmer  believe,  that,  were  we  to  daub 
every  leaf  over  with  brim  (lone,  or  fuch  like 
poifonous  obnoxious  qualities,  that  would 
hinder  the  fly  from  preying  thereon ;  but, 
fays  he,  how  is  it  poffible  that  fteeping  the 
feed  (tho*  in  ever  fo  obnoxious  a  liquor) 
can  hinder  them  from  preying  upon  the 
leaf  ? 

We  mu  ft  confider  that  the  damage  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  fly,  is,  when  the  turnip  is  in 
its  feed-leaf;  the  faid  leaf  being  foft  and 
tender,  the  fly  feeds  thereupon  5  and  the 
bite  thereof  is  very  poifonous  to  the  plant, 
while  in  its  infant-ftate. 

But  after  it  gets  out  of  the  feed-leaf, 
it  is  fafe ;  becaufe  the  fecond  leaf  is  armed 
or  covered  with  a  kind  of  down  or  beard, 
that  is  fo  thick-fet  and  pointed,  that  the 
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fly  cannot  come  near  the  leaf,  to  feed 
thereupon  3  by  which  means  the  piant  is 
preferved. 

Upon  turning  to  the  chapter  on  fmutty 
wheat,  you  will  fee,  that,  for  the  very  rea- 
fon  why  the  pickle  prevents  the  worms  from 
preying  upon  the  root,  and  caufing  fmut  in 
wheat,  for  the  fame  reafon  it  operates  upon 
the  leaf  in  turnips,  and  prevents  the  fly  from 
preying  thereon. 

The  nature  of  a  grain  of  wheat  and  that 
of  a  turnip  are  quite  oppofite  3  for  the  bran 
or  hulk  of  wheat  flays  in  the  root  in  the 
ground,  whereas  that  of  turnip- feed  rifes 
upon  the  leaf. 

1  ,  - 

In  fhort,  the  leaf  of  all  oily  plants  is 
lapped  up  in  the  feed  in  miniature,  and 
when  railed  into  vegetation,  the  feed,  as 
it  were,  unfolds  or  opens  itfelf  all  into  leaf  3 
this  is  what  is  generally  called  the  feed- 
leaf. 

L  4 


And 
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takes  the  form  of  a  Jeaf  upon  it  ;  tho*  it  is 
not  lafting;  for,  as  foon  as  the  root  begins 
to  feed  upon  the  ground,  it  throws  out 
another  of  a  harder  kind,  which,  as  before 
obferved,  is  covered  with  a  fort  of  a  down 
or  hair;  and  then  the  feed- Jeaf  falls  off, 

or  infenfibly  dies  away. 

\ 

Therefore,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  feed- 
leaf  fhould  retain  an  offenfive  fmeli  or  taffe, 
which  ftr&ngly  affcds  thefe  diminutive  in- 
feds,  whofe  fenfe  of  fmeli  and  tafte  are  in 
proporrion  to  their  fize;  and  the  feed  being 
fleeped  in  a  poifonous,  naufeous  liquor,  the 
Jeaf,  wherein  lies  their  food,  'retains  the 
faid  naufeous  quality  •,  which  they  are  fen- 
fible  of,  and  therefore  forbear  feeding  there¬ 
upon. 

* 

I  do  not  fay  that  the  pickle  will  kill 
them ;  tho*  it  is  not  impoffible ;  fhould 
hunger  intorce  them  to  feed  upon  it,  which 
is  fcarce  probable;  but  if  it  prevents  them 
from  doing  damage,  it  anfwers  the  end  de¬ 
fig  ned  ;  and  this  I  can,  from  experience, 
vouch  that  it  will.. 


However, 
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However,  to  be  more  fecure,  I  would  ad- 
vife  always  to  deep  one  half  of  the  feed,  and 
to  fow  the  other  half  unfteeped. 

Should  the  flies  be  very  predominant  and 
hungry,  they  will  feed  upon  that  which  was 
not  fteeped,  till  the  other  has  got  into  the 
fecond  leaf*,  and  if  one  half  grow,  it  will 
do  more  than  feed  the  ground)  for  there 
are  more  grains  in  half  an  ounce  of  feed 
than  fquare  feet  in  an  acre,  were  they  pro¬ 
perly  placed. 


Therefore  I  fay,  if  a  farmer  fows  his  ufual 
quantity  of  feed,  which  is  a  pound  upon  an 
acre,  one  half  fteeped  in  the  poifonous  pic* 
kle,  and  the  other  half  unfteeped,  for  the 
flies  to  feed  upon,  he  need  not  fear  a  crop, 
be  the  flies  ever  fo  numerous,  for  the  half 
pound  that  is  pickled,  will  be  more  than 
iuffldent  feed  for  his  land. 

Some  people  will  low  half  new  feed  and 
half  old,  which  is  a  fenfible  way  ;  for  the 
pew  feed  comes  up  three  or  four  days  ear¬ 
lier 
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lier  than  the  old  *?  therefore,  fay  they,  the 
flies  are  feeding  upon  the  new  feed,  until  the 
old  gets  into  the  hairy  leaf. 

Tho’  there  may  be  fome  reafon  in  this, 
yet  1  know  from  experience,  that  the  fuccefs 
is  not  fo  certain  as  to  pickle  half. 

For,  being  importuned  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  flow 
half  new  and  half  old  feed,  (as  he  allured 
me  it  would  anfwer  the  end)  I  fowed  a 
field  with  feed,  varioufly  prepared,  fome  by 
this  method,  fome  by  pickling  all  the  feed 
and  fome  half  pickled  and  half  unpickled. 

The  trial  was  very  fairly  decided  in  favour 
of  the  lad  method  ;  for  it  happened  to  be 
a  dry  time,  when  flies  were  very  predominant, 
and  therefore  gave  a  fair  opportunity  to  re¬ 
duce  it  even  to  a  certainty. 

The  Receipt. 

To  every  gallon  of  old  chamber-lees, 
add  three  ounces  of  copperas,  two  quarts 
of  train-oil,  half  a  pint  of  the  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine. 
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pentine,  three  ounces  of  the  balfam  of 
fulphur,  three  ounces  of  nitre,  one  quart 
of  bullocks  gall,  which  may  be  got  of  the 
butchers,  bruife  and  fpueeze  therein  a  dozen 
of  heads  of  garlick,  add  as  much  foot  as 
you  fee  will  make  it  of  a  thick  ropy  fub- 
ilance,  in  order  that  as  much  of  the  liquor 
as  poffible  may  be  left  flicking  about  the 
grain,  that  it  may  gather  a  thick  coat 
when  mixed  with  the  compound  powder, 
which  will  both  add  to  the  manure,  and 
be  a  preventative  againft  vermin* 


When  all  the  above  ingredients  ate  mix¬ 
ed,  add  to  the  liquor  two  quarts  of  bay 


fait. 


The  longer  all  thefe  are  mixed  before 
you  want  them,  the  better  *  becaufe  they 
will  then  have  fufficient  time  to  incorpo- 
rate  together,  by  which  means  the  mild, 
fmooth  ingredients  will  foften  or  miliorate 
thofe  of  a  more  harfh,  churlifh  nature ; 
and  therefore  there  will  be  lefs  danger  of 

their 


I 
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their  deftroying  the  growing  quality  of  the 
feed 

In  this  liquor  deep  your  feed  fix  or  eight 
hours,  then  take  it  out,  and  preferve  the 
pickle  for  further  ufe^  mix  the  feed  with 
the  following  compound  of  powder,  viz. 

The  Compound  Manure. 

To  every  peck  of  allies,  take  half  a 
peck  of  foot,  half  a  peck  of  lime,  one  pound 
of  rofin,  and  one  pound  of  brimflone  in 
powder,  mix  all  well  together,  and  fift  it 
through  a  fine  fieve,  in  order  to  take  out 
all  the  lumps \  fpread  feme  of  this  pow¬ 
der  on  a  table,  thin,  with  a  fieve,  (which 
will  let  through  the  fort  of  feed  you  want 
to  mix)  fift  feme  of  the  feed  over  it,  and 
mix  or  rub  it  with  your  hands,  in  order 
to  candy  it  over  with  as  thick  a  coat  as  you 
pollibly  can. 

It  is  beft  only  to  mix  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  when  it  grows  too  dry,  fprinkle  a 
little  liquor  over  it  again,  until  you  enlarge 

the 
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the  grains  to  the  fize  you  would  wifh,  the 
larger  the  better. 

The  fame  pickle,  powder,  and  manage¬ 
ment,  will  do  for  any  fort  of  corn,  feed,  or 
grain,  that  you  would  fow  in  the  manner  as 
defcribed,  with  my  new-invented  t r an fpl ant¬ 
ing  machine. 

In  fnort,  was  I  to  fow  ever  fo  much  in  the 
old  broad-cad  method,  I  would  prepare  it 
in  the  above  manner  y  but  as  many  farmers 
which  fow  great  quantities,  may  not  chufe 
to  take  the  fame  trouble  with  ail  their  feed, 
fuch  may.  deep  their  grain  in  the  general 
pickle  for  fmutty  wheat. 

There  is  one  thing,  as  direcled  in  the  next 
chapter,  which  I  beg  to  take  notice  of,  before 
I  leave  this  fubjedl,  and  that  is,  to  allure 
my  readers,  that  neither  this  pickle,  nor 
the  general  pickle  for  fmutty  wheat,  will 
dedroy  the  growing  quality  of  any'  feed, 
when  deeped  therein  for  any  reafonable 
time. 

/ 


That 
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That  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome 
pickles,  which  have  been  prefcribed  in  other 
books  of  hufbandry ;  I  have,  myfelf,  loft  a 
crop  of  wheat,  by  fteeping  the  feed  twelve 
hours  in  a  ftrong  fait  pickle,  wherein  was 
mixed  one  pound  of  copper  as  to  every  fifteen 
gallons  of  liquor.  I  have  alfo  known  feveral 
other  farmers  to  meet  with  the  fame  fate, 
by  ufing  the  fame  fort  of  pickle. 


Indeed,  there  is  no  general  rule  without 
an  exception  ;  for  I  have  known  wheat  to 
have  its  growing  quality  deftroyed  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  when  other  wheat  has  lain 
forty-eight  hours  in  the  fame  pickle,  with¬ 
out  being  hurt. 


At  firft  fight,  this  may  feem  very  amaz¬ 
ing;  but  however,  it  is  eafily  accounted  for, 
as  it  is  all  owing  to  the  ftate  or  drynefs  of 
the  feed,  when  put  into  pickle. 

If  old,  dry  wheat  be  put  into  pickle, 
k  will  retain  its  growing  quality  a  long 

time; 


/ 
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timej  becaufe  the  body  is  10  -dole,  hard, 
acid  obdurate,  that  k  relifts  the  keen,  fharp, 
and  fe arching  particles  of  die  liquor,  tor 
a  time,  and  only  lets  it  penetrate  by  de¬ 
grees. 

Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
grain  be  foft  and  full  of  water,  its  pores 
are  all  open  and  tender  1  therefore  the 
ffiarp  particles  of  the  liquor  rufh  in,  and 
feize  it  all  at  once,  when  in  this  open 
unguarded  Hate,  and  may  do  more  hurt 
to  the  growing  quality  in  one  hour,  than 
they  would,  in  the  former  cafe,  do  in 
twenty® 

The  reafoe  that  my  pickle  does  not  fc 
quickly  affedt,  or  deftroy  the  growing  qua¬ 
lity  of  feeds,  is,  becaufe  the  fharp,  acid  and 
poifonous  particles  of  fonie  of  the  in  gra¬ 
dients  are  checked,  mollified,  or  let  down, 
by  the  fmooth  particles  of  the  oil  $  which 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  does  not  deiiroy  the 
force  of  thofe  ingredients. 


Moil 
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Mod  people  own,  that  oil  is  an  antidote 
againlt  poifon;  and  alfo  that,  if  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  or  fuch  like  hot  oils,  be  applied 
to  a  horfe,  for  a  iprain,  or  the  like,  they  will 
fetch  off  the  hair  j  but  mixing  them1  with 
any  fort  of  oil  or  greafe,  will  prevent  them 
from  having  that  effedh  f 

•  i 

In  fhort,  numerous  hints  might  be  given, 
to  (hew,  how  necefikry  it  is  to  add  oil  to 
pickle,  in  order  to  fmooth  and  qualify,  and 
bring  it  to  a  proper  confidence,  that  it  may 
not  be  injurious  to  the  growing  quality  j 
was  the  oil  of  no  other  real  ufe  ;  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is. 


The  chief  objedt  of  the  aforefaid  ingre¬ 
dients  being  mixed  all  together,  and  called 
a  pickle,  is,  to  prevent  flies,  worms,  or 
any  thing  that  is  of  the  nature  of  thefe 
fpecies,  from  preying  upon  or  damaging  our 
crops. 

Mod  grubs  or  worms  are  the  parents 
©F  .flies  >  therefore  what  is  poifonous  or  ob- 

S' 

noxious 
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noxious  to  the  one,  n  ufb  alfo  be  oSenfive 
to  the  other. 


i 

Now,  all  the  ingredients  which  com- 
pofe  the  aforefaid  pickle,  are,  jointly  and 

V 

feparately,  antidotes  againft  either  fly,  or 
grub,  or  both  ;  as  for  infiance,  rub  a  horfe 
over  with  train-oil  \  and,  fo  long  as  the  fmell 
remains,  a  fly  will  not  bite  him  ;  fulphur, 
loot  and  chamber-kes,  are  alfo  their  aver- 
fion  *,  and  fo  are  lime,  fait,  turpentine,  cop¬ 
peras,  rofin,  galls,  and  garlick,  antidotes 
againft  the  worm  and  grub- tribe. 

The  abovfc  liquor  is  not  expenfive  ;  and 
will  abundantly  enrich  the  crop;  parti¬ 
cularly  if  the  feed  be  well  coated  over  with 
the  compound  powder;  therefore  I  would 
advife  it  to  be  applied  to  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  grains,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  and  turnip- 
feed. 


VOL.  I 
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CHAP.  XII. 

General  Pickles  for  Wheat. 

JL  H  E  following  is  a  general  pickle  for 
wheat,*  to  be  ufed  by  fjch  farmers  as  fovv 
great  quantities,  and  will  not  go  to  the 
expence  of  the  above  pickle  and  powder, 
viz. 

Take  a  tar-Boglfiead  }  let  it  into  the 
ground,  with  its  top  eVen  with  the  fur- 
face,  in  fome  bye  place,  having  a  cover 
thereon. 

In  this  keep  chamber-lees,  from  one  feed 
time  to  another }  the  older  it  is,  the  better}* 
in  this  throw  all  the  bullock,  flieep,  hogs, 
or  any  fort  of  galls  you  can  get}  the  more 
the  better. 

In  each  hogfhead  full  of  liquor  put 
two  gallons  of  traim  oil,  a  great  many 
heads  of  garlick  bruifed,  one  pound  of  cop¬ 
peras,  one  pound  of  nitre,  and  one  ftone  of 

bay- 
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bay-falt;  fteep  the  feed  therein  eight  hours, 
and  fkim  off  all  the  light  feed  that  fwims  at 
top;  then  take  it  out,  and,  on  a  floor,  mix 
it  with  quick-lime  and  foot,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity,  till  it  be  of  a  confidence 
proper  for  fowing. 

\ 

It  has  always  been  a  maxim  for  farmers, 
to  fow  new  wheat;  thinking  that  old  would 
not  grow;  but  they  may  reft  aflured,  that 
it  is  rather  better  than  new,  and  particularly 
if  fteeped  in  this  pickle. 

And  would  they  come  generally  into  this 
method,  of  fowing  old  wheat,  it  would  fave 
them  a  great  deal  of  hurry  and  trouble  in 
threfhing  out  feed-wheat  in  the  bufy  wheat- 
feed  time. 

But  thofe  that  fow  new  wheat,  I  would 
advife  them  to  have  it  as  dry  as  poflible, 
before  they  put  it  into  the  pickle.  If  the 
feed  be  well  candied,  no  fowls,  fuch  as 
crows,  pigeons,  &c.  will  touch  it,  neither 
will  field-mice  eat  it.  - 


I  might 
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I  might  add  feveral  other  pickles,  but 
fince  l  know  the  above  to  anfwer  every  good 
end  of  enriching  the  feed,  preventing  all 
forts  of  vermin,  and  worms,  grubs,  flies, 
&c.  from  damaging  th-e  crop  j  and  as  the 
ingredients  are  cheap,  and  may  be  got  in 
any  country  town,  I  think  it  would  be  in 
vain,  to  perplex  the  farmer’s  ideas  with  any 
other. 


I  deeped  feveral  forts  of  grain  twenty-four 
hours  5  notwithflanding,  i  believe,  every  grain 
that  was  fown  grew. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


How  to  clean  Black  or  Smutty- 
Wheat,  without  walking. 

A  HOUGH  the  foregoing  pickles  may 
prevent  fmu tty- wheat,  yet  if,  by  negledt, 
ignorance,  or  any  other  unforefcen  accident, 

it 


V 


t 


I 
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k  happen  that  the  farmer  do  not  apply  ft, 
and  that  his  wheat  be  black,  or  fmutty  ;  the 
eafteft  and  be  ft  remedy  to  cure  the  malady, 
by.  taking  olF  the  fmur,  is,  to  'thrcfti  it  in 
land. 

\ 

The  wheat  being  threshed  and  winnowed 
in  the  iftual  manner,  if  any  frnut  be  there- 
among,  it  will  appear  at  the  downy  ends  of 
the  grainy  for,  when  the  balls  are  broke,  the 
inclofed  powder  being  of  fo  excel five  a  light, 
fine  nature,  it  fticks  among  the  down,  or 
in  any  other  crack  or  crevice  that  may 
happen  to  be  in  a  grain  of  wheat ;  and,  when 
it  comes  to  be  ground,  it  mixes  with  the 

flour,  and  makes  the  bread  black  and  dift 
agreeable* 

The  ufual  method  is,  to  waffs  it  in  clean 

/ 

water  ;  but  it  is  not  only  vaftfy  trouble - 
fome  to  get  it  dry  again,  but  it  fpoils  the 
beauty  and  brightnefs  of  the  grain;  nei¬ 
ther  will  it  ever  make  fo  fair  puddings  or 
bread,  as  others  which  are  clear  from  this 
malady. 

The 


1 
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The  corn  being  winnowed,  be  provided 
with  a  cart-load  of  dry,  fharp  fand  ;  fuch  as  is 
generally  ufed  to  mix  with  lime  for  mortar  ; 
fift  it  through  a  fine  fieve,  upon  the  thrcfh- 
ing  floor,  about  three  inches  thick;  then 
fpread  the  w'heat  over  if,  about  two  inches 
thick;  being  thus  prepared,  threfh  it,  as 
you  would  barley,  when  you  want  to  take 
off  the  awns  or  beards. 

* 

This  done,  turn  it  up  to  one  corner,  with 
a  fhovel,  and  fpread,  as  before,  the  floor 
again  with  more  clean  fand. 

Then  fift  out  the  fand  from  the  corn  that 
is  already  threfhed,  and  throw  it  over  the 
clean  fand,  and  give  it  another  threfning ; 
which  two  threfhings  will  effectually  clean 
it  from  fmut. 

The  cleaning  fand  will  ferve  for  the 
firfl  th  re  filing  of  another  floor- full ;  but 
it  cannot  be  effectually  cleaned  without 

on  co 
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'4nce  fliifting,  and  threshing  in  a  fee  on  d 
land. 

One  man  may,  by  this  method,  clean 
three  or  four  quarters  on  a  day  3  the  fand 
fcours,  clean?,  and  brightens  the  corn ;  and 
if,  upon  laying  it  on  the  floor,  you  fift  it 
through  a  fine  fieve,  the  fame  fand  will  run 
through  the  fame  fieve,  when  leparated  from 
the  wheat  3  and  the  wheat  will  flay  in  the 
fieve, 

C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

A  compound  Manure  to  improve  Land, 
and  alfo  to  prevent  the  Red  or  Cut- 
Wo  r  jvi,  and  the  Slug  from  deftroying 
Green  Corn,  &c. 

If  my  pickles  for  wheat  or  turnip  feed 
be  duly  attended  to,  and  the  grain  candied 
with  a  thick  coat  of  manure,  it  will  be  a 
great  means  to  prevent  any  inf  Yd  of  the 
worm,  grub,  or  Hug  tribe,  from  preying 

M  4  upon 


upon  the  crop,  for  it  is  fo  extremely  often  five 
to  their,  that  they  do  not  care  to  flay  in 
the  root  where  it  is ;  except  the  land  be  very 
full  of  them,  and  other  food,  fuch  as  weeds, 
grab,  &c.  he  fcarce  3  in  fuch  cafes,  hunger 
may  force  them  to  eat  what  they  did  not 
like;  therefore  I  fhall  propofe  oth*°r  reme¬ 
dies,  that  will  more  immediately  fall  upon 
their  food,  and  prevent  them  from  eating 
thereon;  but  fhall  fir  ft  give  a  defcription  of 
the  grub  that  does  the  moll  damage  to  com 
In  its  green  fta te. 


The  cut-worm,  or  by  fome  called  the  red 
worm,  is  of  the  grub  or  maggot-kind ;  it  is 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  is 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
the  body  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  but  its 
head  is  almoft  black,  or  of  a  deep  red  ;  it 
lias  a  fort  of  feet,  but,  by  nature,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  helplefs  as  to  motion  or  movement; 
one  can  fcarce  ever  fee  it  creep  ;  if  a  plow 
or  fpade  throw  it  above  ground,  it  is  long 
before  it  can  get  itfelf  again  covered  with 
mold. 


There- 
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Therefore  if  land  be  often  turned  up  with 
plow,  harrow,  or  other  inftrOments,  thefe 
worms  are  quickly  deflroyed  by  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  when  expofed  thereto. 

Their  food  lies  in  the  roots  of  grafs,  corn, 
or  other  vegetables,  which  are  foft  and  juicy, 
the  greateit  damage  they  do  to  green  corn 
is,  from  about  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
latter  end  of  May. 

They  cut  the  corn  off,  as  if  cut  by  a 
knife,  about  an  inch  within  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  fo  that  the  crop  dies  away,  and 
the  crop  is  entirely  loft. 

!  have  feen  a  ciofe,  containing  twenty 
acres  of  wheat,  which  was  a  fine  crop, 
the  latter  end  of  April,  but  by  the  latter 
end  of  May  was  all  deftroyed,  fo  that 
the  land  was  obliged  to  be  plowed  up  in 
June. 

In  (hort,  they  are  a  very  deftrudlive  crea¬ 
ture  j  I  have  tried  many  experiments  to 

prevent 
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prevent1  the  crop  from  being  deftroyed  by 
them  ;  but  found  none  fo  effectual  as  the 
compound  manure  as  follows,  viz. 

% 

To  every  ten  bufhels  of  foot  mix  ten 
bufhels  of  any  fort  of  dry  afhes,  ten  bufhels 
of  unflecked  lime,  ten  done  of  bay-falt,  ten 
pounds  of  fulphur. 

Take  out  of  the  hogfhead  five  gallons 
of  the  pickle  for  wheat,  and  add  to  it  five 
quarts  of  galls,  which  you  will  get  at  the 
butchers  for  eight-pence  a  quart,  and  five 
gallons  ,,of  train-oil  j  mix  thefe  together  j 
having  all  the  above  articles  ready  provided 
in  feme  out-building,  (for  they  mu  ft  be 
kept  dry)  have  three  or  four  perfons  to  mix 
them. 

Firft,  fpread  on  the  floor  a  layer  of  afhes, 
then  a  layer  of  lime,  then  a  layer  of  foot, 
then  a  layer  of  fait  5  a  perfon,  all  this  time, 
nuift  be  fprinkling  on  the  liquor,  and  ano¬ 
ther  perfon  dridging  on  the  fulphur,  in 
order  to  mix  every  thing  as  even  as  pof- 
,uhle  together. 

Being 
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Being  thus  mixed,  be  provided  either 
with  a  cart-load  of  dry  allies,  or,  for  want 
of  thefe,  a  cart-load  of  fine  dry  mold  out 
of  a  fallow- field,  with  which  the  compound 
rnuft  be  clofe  covered,  in  order  to  keep  in 
the  fleam  or  vapour,  which  will  naturally 
arife  from  the  heat  of  the  lime  when  fleck¬ 
ing,  and  the  reft  of  the  compound  ferment¬ 
ing  together. 


When  thus  mixed  and  covered  up  clofe* 
let  it  lie  three  or  four  days,  or  longer,  if 
you  do  not  want  it  *,  in  this  time,  the  lime 
will  be  ftecked  and  fallen  to  powder,  and 
the  heat  thereof  will  dry  up  the  liquor}  fo 
that  when  the  compound  is  turned,  and 
well  mixed,  it  will  be  a  dry  powder.  In 
turning  and  mixing  the  compound,  you 
muft  mix  along  with  it  the  afnes  or  dry 
mold  that  covered  up  the  heap}  when  thus 
mixed,  let  it  lie  a  few  days  longer,  in  order 
to  incorporate  together,  as  the  longer  ic  is 
made  before  it  is  wanted,  the  better}  for  it 
Improves  by  age^ 


Chufe 


% 
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Chufe  a  calm  dewy  morning,  or  evening, 
to  fow  it  in  }  the  dull  fails  upon  the  blades 
of  the  corn,  and  being  wet,  it  flicks  thereto, 
and  the  next  rain  or  dew  that  comes  wafhes 
it  down  the  flalks  to  the  root ;  the  naufeous 
poifonous  quality  of  which  prevents  the 
grubs  or  worms  from  feeding  thereon  5,  and 
aifo  being  a  rich  manure,  it  encourages  th§ 
growth  of  the  corn  amazingly. 

A  T  A  B  L  E 


Shewing  the  Expence  of  the  Compound 
Manu  re,  for  five  Acres  of  Ground, 


k 

s. 

d. 

To  ten  bufliels  of  foot,  about 

o 

7 

6 

'To  ten  bufliels  of  allies,  perhaps 

o 

o 

,  6 

To  ten  bufliels  of  lime,  about 

o 

2 

6 

To  ten  ilone  of  bay- fait 

o 

10 

o 

To  ten  pounds  of  iulphur,  if  it  be 

to  prevent  the  red-  worm,  or  the 

flag  y  but,  if  as  manure  only, 

k  may  be  omitted 

o 

6 

8 

/ 

i 

7 

2 

Brought 
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Brought  over  -  172 

To  ten  quarts  of  ga!??  which  may 
be  bought  at  the  butchers  3 
but,  except  the  manure  be  to 
prevent  vermin  from  deflroy- 
ing  the  crop,  this  alfo  may  be 
omitted  -  -  068 

To  five  gallons  of  train-oil, 
which  muff  be  mixed  among 
the  five  gallons  of  liquor 
taken  from  the  pickle-  hog- 
fhead  -  -  -  o  15  o 

2  810 

/ 

If  foot  cannot  be  got,  add  double  the 
quantity  of  lime,  which  will  nearly  anfwer 
the  fame  end. 


Th  is  quantity  is  fufficient  for  five  acres 
of  land  j  and  may  be  applied  as  a  top- 
dreffing  for  any  fort  of  land  or  crop,  and 
will  improve  it  pad  conception, 

C  H  A  P, 
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C  H  A  P.  XV. 

A  Ledure  upon  Cattle  and  Sheep, 
fhevving  how  they  lay  on  Fat  and  Lean, 
and  alfo  how  Sheep  take  the  Rot,  to 
prevent  it3  &c.  &c. 

I  FIE  rot  of  fheep  is  very  common, 
and,  in  fome  wet  feafons  and  fpots  of 
ground,  almoft  general  7  and  though  per¬ 
haps  the  malady  is  of  as  long  {landing  as 
the  fheep  themfelveSj  yet  not  one  of  thofe 
many  authors  who  have  wrote  upon  this  ufe- 
ful  creature,  has  handled  this  fubjed  pro¬ 
perly  •,  that  is,  fo  as  to  point  out,  by  philo- 
fophy,  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  diforder 
and  confequently  all  muft  fall  fhort  of  pre- 
fcribing  a  remedy  for  it. 

The  long  experience  the  world  has  had, 
of  the  returning  wet  feafons  bringing  on 
this  malady,  leaves  it  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  rife  thereof  proceeds  from  abun- 

d  anc© 
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dance  of  water  ;  but  how  this  water  ope¬ 
rates  fo,  as  to  bring  00  this  malady,  is  the 
queflion. 

Many  arguments*  both  verbal  and  writ¬ 
ten,  I  have  heard  upon  the  fubjedl ;  one  af- 
ferting,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  fheeps  tak¬ 
ing  in,  with  their  food*  worm-fprouts,  and 
dirt,  which  is  generally  thrown  up  in  great 
quantities  in  wet  weather. 

Others,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  fheeps 
taking  in,  with  their  food,  cobwebs,  which 
are  always  very  predominant  in  wet  and 
warm  weather,  infomuch,  that  the  grafs  is 

« 

moftly  covered  with  them. 

Others  afiert,  in  general  terms,  that  rot 
proceeds  from  water j  but  without  refining 
upon  the  fubiedb  fufficiently  enough  to  open 
our  ideas,  and  prove  where  a  remedy  can 
take  place* 

The  following  fhort  ledlure  will  fhew  the 
improbability  of  the  two  firft  problems  being 
the  caufe  of  rot ;  and  alfo  prove  that  water 
is  the  caufe  thereof,  and  where  it  takes 
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place  5  which  being  fully  known,  the  thing 
itfelf  points  out  a  cure. 

I  know  no  animal  of  the  brute  creation  * 
(fuch  as  we  have  in  England,  or  indeed  any 
where  elfe)  that  will  live  fo  long  upon  dry 
food,  without  water,  as  fheep,  rabbits,  and  » 
hares  ♦,  neither  are  there  any  creatures  that 
are  fo  fubject  to  rot,  as  thefe. 


A  ilieep  may  be  reared  upon  the  higheft 
and  dryeft  lands,  in  the  hotted  fummer*, 
and  never  defire  water  *,  and  yet  they  will 
drink,  if  they  come  where  it  is;  they  wi  1 
alfo  bear  a  great  deal  of  water,  if  it  be  pro¬ 
portionally  mixed  with  fal ts,  as  appears 
by  their  living  and  feeding  upon  turnips, 
which  are  a  very  watery  root  5  but  then  this 
is  mixed  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
falts* 


There  is  likewife  no  fort  of  grafs  that 
grows  up  more  quick,  or  is  fuller  of  water, 
or  juices,  than  that  which  .grows  on  fait 
marfhes,  1  mean  on  fuch  land,  as  has  been 

either 
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either  gained  from  the  lea,  or  where  the  fea 
fometimes  overflows  ;  yet  flieep  will  never 
rot  upon  it. 

So  far  from  that,  fheep  have  been  often 
known  tt>  knit  or  recover  (which  has  been 
tainted  aforetime)  when  put  thereon  ;  the 
reafon  is,  that,  though  fuch  grafs  be  full  of 
water,  yet  it  is  alfo  full  of  falts,  which  by- 
checking  the  redundancy  of  the  water,  pre¬ 
vent  its  doing  of  the  mifehief  by  rot  it 
otherwife  would,  and  which  is  generally- 
done  by  waters  that  are  divelted  of  luch  fait 
particles. 

Having  given  thefe  hints,  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  fhew  where  and  how  the  rot  takes 
place. 

The  word  rot,  fignifies  a  putrefadlion,  or 
a  decay  of  the  liver. 

\ 

1 

The  animal  body  is  enlarged  in  the  va¬ 
rious  forts  of  fat,  lean,  blood,  bone,  &c> 
by  a  vapour  or  fteam,  that  arife*  from  rbe 

Vol,  L  N 
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maw,  and  which  difperfes  itfelf  as  fuch, 
through  the  whole  animal  body. 

The  mouth  is  to  take  in  food,  and  the 
maw  is  a  repofitory  where  it  remains,  till  the 
heat  thereof  brings  on  a  fermentation,  after 
which  comes  a  corruption,  and  then  a  di~ 
geflion,  which  is  a  reparation  of  particles 
into  the  fmaller  bowels,  where  there  is  a  {fill 
greater  degree  of  heat,  which  caufes  a  rare- 
fadlion ,  that  is,  it  rarifies,  and  feparates  the 
mod:  oily  rich  particles  of  the  food,  from 
thofe  of  a  more  barren  nature. 

Thefe  latter  are  voided  as  excrements  5 
but  the  former  penetrate  or  evaporate  thro9 
the  fkin  of  the  bowels,  in  a  (team  or  vapour, 
and  are  difperfed  to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  fome  as  bone,  fome  as  fat,  fome  as 
lean j  and  others  as  water  or  urine  into  the 
bladder. 

In  all  evaporating  matters,  that  of  the 
moil  corroding  nature  flies  off  firfb ;  and 
this  is  what  lays  on,  or  feeds  the  bone  ° 

the 
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the  next  degree  lays  on  the  lean  and  die 
finewsj  and  that  of  a  more  mild,  imootti 
nature,  lays  on  fat. 


Thefe,  being  the  richeft  particles  that  are 
impregnated  with  food,  are  the  firft  to  at 
rife  into  a  fleam*  are  ratified  ai  d  thinned 
into  very  fine  particles,  and  then  penetrate 
through  the  whole  fkin  of  the  bowels,  and 
are  difperfed  through  the  whole  frame  of  the 
body,  and  adhere  to  each  part,  according  to 
its  nature,  as  aforefaid. 

The  next  fubftance,  that  pafTes  or  eva» 
porates  through  the  inclofure  of  the  bowels* 
is  water  or  urine;  and  as  all  food  is  mixed 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  this  than  the  afore¬ 
faid  refined  matter,  the  difcharge  is  quicker 
and  larger  in  proportion. 

If  the  food  be  mixed  with  a  redundancy 
of  water,  and  be  deftitute  of  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  falts  to  digeft  the  water,  the  animal 
mud  fuffer  thereby. 
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I  fay,  digef ,  hecaufe  it  is  the  falts  that 
open  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  or  inclofure 
of  the  bowels,  and  alfo  that  ot  tie  blad¬ 
der,  and  make  pafiages  tor  the  water  to  pals 
thueim 


For  there  is  no  vifible  orihce  for  fuch  a 
difcharge  out  or  the  bowels  into  any  part 
of  the  body,  from  the  mouth  to  the  funda¬ 
ment  *,  neither  is  there  any  pafiage,  by  any 
vifible  orihce  into  the  bladder,  but  through 
the  neck  of  it  •,  and  this  is  purpofely  for  the 
difcharge  or  emptying  of  the  bladder,  and 
not  for  taking  in  water }  for  the  water  enters 
the  bladder  through  the  fkin,  by  an  eva¬ 
porating  fleam  5  and  it  is  the  fait  particles 
that  divide  and  open  the  fkin  of  the  bladder, 
and  make  it  porous  5  which  gives  admittance 
to  the  water® 


But  fhould  the  water  be  of  a  poor  thin 
quality,  and  deftitute  of  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  falts  to  keep  it  alive  and  a&ive  till  it 
enters  the  bladder  j  in  fuch  cafe,  it  falls 

upon 
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upon  the  liver,  in  large  drops,  and,  not 
having  falcs  thereamong  to  check  it  from 
doing  harm,  and  being  in  a  hot  fituation,  it 
fealds  (as  it  were)  and  wounds  the  liver, 
under  each  drop  of  water,  which  foon  turns 
to  decay. 

The  point  of  the  liver  is  generally  Bril 
affe&ed  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  it  lies 
neared  the  maw,  from  whence  this  evaporat¬ 
ing  water  proceeds }  it  is  alfo  of  the  coldefl, 
deadeft  nature  $  being  fartheft  from  the  heat 
of  the  blood,  which  flows  more  rapidly  in 
thofe  blood- veflels,  that  are  more  large  and 
plentifully  placed  in  the  thick  part  of  the 
liver,  and  which  are  near  the  heart }  and 
therefore  that  thick  part  of  the  liver  has  a 
greater  chance  to  refill,  or  work  off  the 
wounding  water ;  which  it  does,  until  it 
comes  in  too  great  abundance  for  nature  to 
with  (land  ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  fbeep  cannot  long 
furvive  it* 

The  grafs  that  is  impregnated  with  this 
poor  unfpirituous  water  that  rots  the  fheep, 
is  fuch  as  grows  in  low  fwarapy  places. 
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and  which  perhaps  is  forced  up  in  one  night’s 
time ;  in  wet  and  warm  weather,  it  fprings 
up  io  rapidly  (mufh-room-like)  that  it  has 
not  ime  to  rolled  the  falts  of  the  earth,  to 
bear  a  part  in  its  composition,  but  confifts 
chiefly  of  the  rain-water  that  perhaps  fell  the 
night  before,  and  which  (as  I  have  obferv- 
ed  in  forme  other  parts  of  this  work)  had 
juft  undergone  a  rarifadion,  or  dividing 
of  the  faks  from  the  water,  in  the  firma¬ 
ment, 

* 

i 

This  frothy  grafs  may  be  known  by  a 
large  drop  of  water  Handing  at  the  top  of 
it;  the  fheep  eat  the  faid  grafs  greedily  up,  and 
with  it  fwfliow  a  great  deal  of  the  faid  water, 
which,  being  inclofed  in  the  maw,  heats, 
and  evaporates  into  a  fleam,  and  not  having 
a  fufficiency  of  falts  intermixed  therewith  to 
perform  the  office  of  digeftion,  by  opening 
the  different  paflages,  as  before  hinted,  like- 
wife  to  keep  the  vapour  or  fleam  alive  and 
adive  till  it  enters  the  bladder }  but  I  fay, 
for  want  of  fuch  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  falts,  it  fallsmpon  the  liver,  and  rots  it  as 
aforefaid. 


When 
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When  my  reader  fees  and  confkiers  the 
premifes  attentively,  it  canno  but  ypprar 
very  plain  to  him,  that  what  f  have  laid 
is  matter  of  ia6L 


That  the  rain-water,  which  has  juft  un¬ 
dergone  a  rarifadbon,  or  a  dividing  of  the 
falts  therefrom  in  the  firmament,  defcends 
and  is  taken  up  into  the  body  of  the  fneep, 
by  means  of  the  aforefaid  frothy  grafs  ;  and 
then  it  falls  upon  the  liver,  and  wounds  it. 


Admitting  that  this  is  the  cafe,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  a  cure,  or  at  leaft  a  preventative, 
fpeaks  for  itfelf,  namely,  fait.  This  is  what 
will  certainly  prevent  the  rot,  if  timely  ap¬ 
plied,  without  any  affiftance  from  other 
ingredients. 


My  method  is,  when  I  fufpedt  a  rot¬ 
ting  feafon,  to  give  my  fheep ,  .  ear ;  ,  a 
fpooufui  of  dry  fait.  This  quantity  is 
.  fufficient  to  temper  and  mollify  all  the 
food  that  is  taken  in  for  one  week 

•  N  4 
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mixes  among  the  food,  in  the  maw,  and 
evaporates  among  the  watery  particles  thro* 
Che  body,  and  prevents  their  wounding  the 
liver,  by  giving  them  a  quick  paflage  into 
the  bladder. 


By  this  fimple  and  cheap  application, 
you  take  away  the  caufe  of  rot ,  and  the 
fuccefs  is  not  doubtful,  but  certain  }  and  by 
frequently  ufing  your  flieep  to  it,  they  will 
in  time,  learn  to  lick  the  fait,  of  them- 
feives,  if  you  lay  a  little  upon  a  flat  flone, 
in  feveral  parts  of  their  pafture }  they  are  by 
nature  fond  of  it ;  therefore  if  you  once  get 
your  flock  accu domed  to  it,  the  trouble  is 
over,  and  you  need  not  fear  having  a  rotten 
fheep  on  any  land,  or  in  any  fort  of  weather. 


When  the  flieep  has  got  the  rot  in  the 
thick  part  of  the  liver,  there  is  no  cure ; 
but  if  it  be  not  over-far  gone,  there  can  be 
no  better  remedy  than  the  receipt  prescribed 
in  another  part  of  this  work. 


The 
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The  wormwood,  rue,  and  balfam  of  ful- 
phur,  together  with  fait,  ad:  in  a  more  forci¬ 
ble  degree,  in  purging  the  liver,  when 
it  is  once  feized  or  wounded  by  the 
water. 

I  have  tried  the  fpirits  of  turpentine, 
giving  a  fpoonful  to  each  fheep,  as  has  been 
advifed  by  fome  authors,  but  I  did  not  find 
it  to  have  fo  good  ap  effed:  as  the  above 
medicine  *,  but,  as  it  is  of  a  very  penetrat¬ 
ing  healing  nature,  I  believe  it  might  be  of 
fervice,  was  one  ounce  added  to  every  quart 
of  that  tea.  This  I  have  not  tried,  but  am 
determined  to  try  it  the  next  time  I  have  ' 
occafkm. 

Let  no  man  defpair  of  fuccefs  from  the 
above  applications,  as  they  have  been  prov¬ 
ed,  both  by  reafon  and  experience,  to  be 
effed  ual. 

Mi  flake  me  not,  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  will  cure  all ;  though  I  am  dear  the 
fait  will  prevent  all  from  rot,  if  ap¬ 
plied  ;  for  if  the  thicjc  part  of  the  liver, 

that 
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that  is  feated  among  the  blood-veilels  and 
near  the  heart,  be  once  tainted,  you  may 
as  well  offer  to  bring  the  dead  to  life,  as 
cure  fuchj  tho’  at  the  fame  time,  thofe 
which  are  not  above  half- rotten  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  going  farther  ;  and  the  liver,  as 
far  as  is  rotten,  will  knit ;  fo  that  the  fheep 
will  hand  feeding  the  enfuing  year. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  farmer  can  fee 
into  his  fheep  which  are  curable  and  which 
are  notj  but  applying  the  medicine  to  all, 
if  he  fave  fome,  he  is  well  paid,  fince  it  is 
cheap  and  fimple.  I  know  that-  many 
poffitive,  bigotted  people,  who  can  judge  no 
farther  by  reafon  than  they  can  fee  with 
their  eyes,  will  d— n  me  for  a  fool,  for 
pretending  to  cure  the  rot  in  fheep,  a  thing 
they  think  impoflible,  on  fuch  my  labour 
is  loft,  and  they  have  no  advantage,  be- 
caufe  their  faith  will  not  let  them  try  the 
medicines. 


Others  may  apply  the  medicine  ;  and 
fome  of  their  hock  may  be .  too  far  gone 

for 
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for  cure,  therefore  die;  the  farmer  fees  this 
with  his  eyes,  he  knows  he  applied  the 

medicine  to  thefe  fheep;  he  fees  them  dead, 

* 

and  upon  opening  them,  he  finds  them 
rotten  * 

Here  again  I  fuffer  in  his  opinion  ;  he 
d— ns  me  and  my  medicine,  becaufe  it  did 
not  perform  miracles  $  the  fheep  that  live 
he  immediately  concludes  were  not  rotten, 
fo  no  thanks  to  hjs  medicine  for  their  cure, 
fays  he. 

However,  I  fhall  be  more  fatisfied  with 
his  curfes,  than  with  thofe  from  him  who 
will  not  try  it  at  all,  becaufe  I  may  happen 
to  have  faved  all  the  fheep  that  live  in  his 
flock,  unknown  to  himfelf  j  therefore,  I  fay, 
I  am  fatisfied,  fince  he  is  the  gainer,  and  f 
am  no  worfe  for  his  taunts,  &c. 

1  fpeak  this  knowingly  j  as  I  have  many 
a  time  heard  difcourfe  to  the  fame  effedl, 
among  a  table-full  of  them,  on  a  mar¬ 
ket  day, 

1 

I  once 
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I  once  was  prefent  at  a  table,  in  Lin- 
colnlhire,  where  fat  about  twenty-five  far¬ 
mers,  moll  of  whom  lived  near  the  fea 
fide,  where  their  feeep  went  upon  fait- 

par  fees  . 

There  were  fome  others  that  came  out  of 
the  rotten  fheep  country,  and  were  then  at 
a  fair,  buying  fheep,  to  replace  their  flock, 
that  were  gone  off  by  the  rot. 


So  that  the  difcoorfe  naturally  turned 
upon  the  fnbjefi  of  rotten  fheep,  with  their 
cures  ?  land,  &c„ 

Here  1  heard  various  ©pinions  on  the 
fubjed. 


It  happened  that  there  was  one  man 
in  company,  who  had  faved  his  feeep 
from  the  rot,  by  my  directions,  in  giving 
them  fair,  which  he  advanced  as  a  truth} 
bet  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  chimerical 
flo rjs  by  theft  who  came  out  of  the  rot¬ 


ten 
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ten  fheep  country.  This  led  me  deeply  into 
the  fubjedl  to  fupport  the  caufe,  which  that 
I  might  do  more  forcibly,  I  was  obliged  to 
preach  a  fort  of  a  ledture,  to  the  profit  of 
the  fi  regoing  difcourfe,  by  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  made  converts  of  all  that  heard  me, 
and  particularly  when  they  came  to  com¬ 
pare  corroborating  circumftances,  in  regard 
to  fait* marines  never  rotting  fheep,  and  the 
like. 

However,  when  I  came  to  this  part  of 
my  difcourfe,  a  contradidlion  arofe,  that 
had  well  nigh  blafted  all  my  hope*,  it 
came  forth  fo  well  atfefted  by  one  of  the 
company  •  and  this  was,  that  fheep  did  rot 
upon  a  falt-marlb,  for  that  he  himfelf  toil 
above  half  his  dock,  one  year,  by  it  j  and 
that  when  the  remainder  were  killed,  the 
year  after,  their  livers  had  been  touched, 
but  were  knit  again  •,  this  was  not  only  at- 
tefted  by  himfelf  but  by  two  or  three  of 
his  neighbours. 

This  tale  feemed  to  gam  ground  for 
fometime,  and  1  believe,  he  himfelf  thought 

it  i 
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it  3  but  after  many  crofs  examinations  and 
queftions,  he  remembered  that  he  had 
(feme  time  of  the  year  they  were  rotten 
in)  turned  them  into  a  fallow  dole  he  had 
in  another  farm*  for  about  a  fortnight,  to 
eat  the  grafs  before  it  was  plowed  ;  but 
he  concluded,  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
them  to  catch  the  rot  there ;  they  were 
in  fo  fmall  a  time,  therefore  thought  no¬ 
thing  of  it. 

However,  in  the  end,  inftead  of  this 
tale  making  againft  my  argument,  it  made 
for  it,  as  it  was  evident  they  got  the  rot 
there,  and  might  all  have  died,  had  they 
not  been  taken  out  in  time,  and  put  on 
to  the  fait  marfh,  which  knitted,  or  cured 
thofe  that  lived,  being  not  fo  far  gone  as 
the  reft. 

In  fhort,  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  fait- 
marfh- farmers  prefent,  that  fheep  will  not 
rot  on  a  falt-marfh}  that  it  is  rather  a  re¬ 
medy  for  the  diforder,  if  not  too  far  gone* 


Salt 
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Sale  is  a  very  wholefome  thing  for  all 
forts  of  cattle,  it  not  only  keeps  them  cool 
and  open  in  their  bodies,  by  giving  a  quick 
and  regular  digeftion  to  their  food,  but 
it  is  an  antidote  againft  grubs  and  worms, 
and  alfo  a  prefer vative  againft  every  dis¬ 
order  or  infe&ion. 

It  would  be  well  done  of  every  farmer  or 
flock-matter,  to  give  their  cattle  a  handful 
of  dry  fait  every  now  and  then,  or  to  learn 
them  to  lick  it  off*  ftones ;  which  they  foon 
will  do,  with  a  little  trouble,  if  placed  up 
and  down  their  paftures* 

i  ■  . 

h 

CHAP.  XVI. 

On  Cabbage,  as  Food  for  Cattle,  &c. 

The  next  artificial  winter  food,  for 
eattie,  to  turnips,  is  cabbage }  and  in 
clay  or  ftrong  lands,  if  well  managed,  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  fuperior  to  turnips  $  but 
a  man  may  as  well  throw  his  crop  away, 


as 
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as  be  a  floven  or  a  niggard  in  his  manage¬ 
ment  in  any  crop,  particularly  cabbage, 
as  this  crop  above  all  others,  will  not  bear 
bad  management ;  the  ground  mu  ft  not 
only  be  well  tilled,  before  it  is  tranlplanted, 
but  it  will  be  well  hoed,  and  kept  clean  of* 
weeds  after, 

V  ”  •  '  ) 

It  would  be  more  profitable  to  a  farmer, 
to  fow  only  half  the  quantity  of  land,  and 
manage  it  well,  fo  as  to  have  it  all  produce 
a  full  crop,  than  to  fow  twice  the  quantity, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  ;  he  would 
be  a  much  greater  gainer,  even  though  he 
had  the  land  rent-free ,  as  the  rent  of  the 
land  is  a  trifle,  in  regard  to  a  good  crop  of 
cabbage. 

I  have  known  many  experiments  made 
on  this  vegetable }  and  the  worft  conduced 
one  I  ever  faw,  proves  it  to  be  a  piece  of 
huibandry  that  by  no  means  ought  to  be 
negledled j  and  that  every  farmer  ought  to 
have  more  or  lefs  of  it,  every  year,  under 
cultivation. 


I  fhall 
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I  .(hall  give  feveral  experiments,  that  prove 
it  to  leave  a  very  large  profit ,  but  fuppofe 
it  did  not  leave  half  the  profit  of  the  word 
crop  1  ever  faw  tried  in  feeding  bullocks 
thereon,  (which  is  the  faired  way  to  prove 
its  value)  yet  a  farmer  ought  not  to  be  with¬ 
out  if,  bccaufe  it  is  an  excellent  food  to  create 
milk  j  neither  does  11  leave  10  rank  a  tafte  in 
milk  or  butter,  as  turnips  3  it  is  aifo  excellent 
food  for  year- old  calves. 

By  comparing  my  own  experiments  with 
every  other  experiment  I  have  Fen  made 
upon  this  excellent  vegetable,  and  drawing 
a  medium  therefrom,  I  find  that  the  huf- 
bandry  which  is  the  heft,  and  moft  certain 
of  a  crop,  and  that  of  the  mod:  value,  is  as 
follows  : 

It  appears,  from  every  experiment,  that 
though  any  land  will  bring  cabbages, 
if  well  tilled,  yet  the  crop  always  aug¬ 
ments  in  value,  the  richer  the  land  is,  and 
the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a  loamy  tU'  - 

Vol.  L  O  and 
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and  if  the  daple  of  the  land  be  fhallow  by 
nature,  it  mud  be  deepened  by  art,  to  bring 
It  to  a  proper  confidence  for  this  crop  is 
particularly  fond  of  a  deep  foil. 

Any  fqrt  of  dubble-land  may  be  winter* 
fallowed  for  this  crop  $  and  the  fooner  it  is 
plowed  after  the  crop  is  off,  the  better ;  for 
two  reafons. 


Firff,  the  earlier  the  ftubble  is  turned 
under,  while  it  retains  any  of  its  fap,  the 
fooner  it  rots*,  and  is  converted  into  ma* 

.  '  3»  ... 

nure. 

Secondly,  the  land,  being  early  turned* 
reaps  fome  advantage,  as  a  fallow,  from  the 
prefent  dimmer ;  and  the  longer  it  is  ex* 
pofed  to  the  atmofphere,  the  richer  the  falts 

thereof  will  make  it. 

■  *  (  \ 

For  the  above  reafons,  plow  your  dubble- 
land  before  Michaelmas ;  and  by  the  middle 
of  November  the  dubble  will  be  pretty 

rotten  \ 
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rotten  ;  then  harrow  if,  and  lay  it  up  in  two 
furrow  ridges,  that  it  may  lie  dry  all  the 
winter,  and  by  having  fo  many  out- Tides, 
and  lying  as  it  were  in  a  heap,  it  mellows, 
and  enriches  paft  conception. 

This  work  is  quickly  performed,  as  only 
half  the  land  is  plowed,  ror  the  plow  lays 
two  furrows  back  to  back,  therefore  about 
one  half  of  the  land  is  covered  up  with  the 
other  half. 

,  .  t 

Being  thus  in  narrow  ridges,  it  will  be 
dry  and  ready  for  working,  any  time  in 
March. 

Level  the  land,  by  harrowing  acrofs ; 
then  plow  it  clean,  and  again  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  and  alfo  juft  before  you 
tranfplant  the  cabbage  ;  the  beft  feafon 
for  which,  is,  from  about  the  middle  to 
the  24th  of  June;  however  it  is  beft  to 
tranfplant  at  twice;  that  the  crop  may  one 
part  fucceed  another ;  in  this  cafe,  the  ftrft 
planting  mu  ft  be  at  the  latter  end  of  May, 

O  %  and 
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and  the  laft  about  Midfummer  ;  the  former 
may  be  begun  to  be  eat  about  Martinmas  ; 
$nd  the  latter  will  hold  good  till  April ;  par¬ 
ticularly  if  you  fow  the  long  Tided  Scotch 
feed,  which  is  abfolutely  the  bell:  for  cattle; 
as  they  are  the  harded  and  of  the  greatefl 
produce. 

The  firft  favourable  feafon,  after  the  fird 
of  February,  fow  your  feed  on  a  feed-bed, 
either  in  the  garden,  or  in  fome  rich  warm 
corner  in  a  field,  having  a  hedge  to  the 
eaflward,  to  prevent  the  1  roily  winds  from 
damaging  the  plants ;  half  a  pound  of  feed, 
Town,  will  raife  plants  for  ten  acres  of 
ground. 


It  is  found  from  experience,  that  the  bed 
method  is  to  tranfplant  immediately  from 
the  feed  bed  into  the  field,  without  the 
expence  or  trouble  of  pricking  out;  the 
plants  fooner  take  root,  and  fewer  of  them 
fail. 


In  taking  them  up,  it  is  bed  to  lighten 
the  ground  with  a  dung-fork  ;  becaufe  if 

they 
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tfey  come  hard  by  pulling,  it  hurts  the  Fibres 
or  veins  between  the  leaves  and  the  root  *s 
and  fometimes  a  plant  will  die,  by  *over- 
ftretching  in  this  parr,  which,  if  taken 
gently  up,  it  would  not.' 

The  approved  diftance,  by  experience,  to 
place  the  plants  from  each  other,  is  four  feet 
between  each  row,  and  two  feet  between  each 
plant  in  a  row. 

An  acre,  at  this  rate,  will  take  5445  cab¬ 
bage-plants,  Two  men  and  two  boys  will 
plant,  at  this  diftance,  an  acre  on  a  day. 

It  would  be  fwelling  my  work  to  a  mere 
chit-chat,  were  I  to  point  out  every  fort  of 
manure  that  is  proper  for  cabbage  3  for,  in 
fhort,  they  will  improve  and  feed  upon  any 
fort  and  every  farmer  knows  beft  what 
he  can  fpare  for  this  purpofe^  rotten  ftabk- 
dung,  or  afhes,  they  are  particularly  fond 
oft 


The  beft  method  to  lay  on  the  manure, 
in  order  to  make  it  go  far,  and  that 

.O  3  tk§ 
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the  plants  may  reap  immediate  benefit  from 
it,  is,  to  plow  furrows  four  feet  from  each 
other,  through  the  whole  piece  intended  5 
then  fpread  the  manure  in  each  furrow  j 

1 

after  which  go  with  the  plow,  and  turn  the 
fame  furrow  back  again  upon  the  manure. 


In  this  row  fet  the  plants  5  it  will  be  a 
guide  for  the  dibblers  to  go  by ;  and  the 
roots  will  fall  among  the  manure  ;  and  if 
damp,  will  make  them  more  immediately 
take  root;  and  half  the  dung  will  be  of 
more  immediate  ufe,  than  if  fpread  prornif- 
cuoufiy  over  the  ground. 

In  order  to  find  proper  diftances  more 
readily,  take  a  gardening  line,  and  at  every 
two  feet,  put  a  bit  of  rag  between  the  ftrand^ 
the  man  mu  ft  run  the  fetting  flick  clofe  down 
by  each  rag  •  and  the  boy  which  puts  in  the 
plants,  muft  draw  the  mold  about  the  roots, 
and  fet  his  feet  at  each  fide,  clofe  to  the 
plant,  to  clofe  it  firm. 


I  find 
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I  find  that  a  man  to  make  holes,  and  a 
perfon  of  low  wages  to  put  in  the  plants, 
will  make  more  fpeed,  than  when  each 
perfon  makes  holes,  and  fets  them,  him- 
felf. 


There  is  ho  need  of  being  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  watering  them  3  as  they  will  bear 

*•  « 

a  dry  time,  better  than  any  thing  I  know 

of. 

1  •  ;  . 

As  fooii  as  you  fee  the  weeds  begin  to 
grow,  it  is  the  time  to  horfe  and  hand- hoe  * 
the  firft  hoeing,  perhaps^  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  July* 

( 

Many  farmers,  who  do  not  underftand 
the  method  of  horfe-hoeing,  may  think  it 
a  nice  piece  of  work  3  and  that  it  requires 
hoe-plows  at  great  expence,  &c.‘  But  there 
is  no  need  of  all  this  3  the  work  may  be  per¬ 
formed  very  well,  and  fimpiy,  with  a  com¬ 
mon  plow  5  the  bell  method  is  this,  viz. 
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Go  with  the  plow,  and  turn  a  furrow 
from  each  fide  of  each  row  ;  cut  as  near  the 
ftalks  as  you  can,  fo  as  not  to  damage  the 
roots,  by  turning  a  furrow  from  each  fide. 
The  furrows  then  meet  back  to  back  in  the 
middle  of  the  four  feet  intervals ;  then  have 
a  lingle  harrow,  made  in  the  (hape  of  a 
heart,  the  thick  or  wide  end  from  corner 
to  corner  three  feet  •,  it  mud  be  drawn  by 
the  fmall  end,  twice  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  in  each  interval 3  this  will  pulverife 
the  mold, '  and  lhake  out  the  weeds  3  when 
harrowed,  let  it  lie  two  or  three  days,  in 
order  to  expofe  the  weeds  to  the  fun,  to 
kill  them  3  then  go  with  the  plow,  and  turn 
the  fame  furrows  to  the  ftalks,  that  you  be¬ 
fore  turned  from  them ;  but  plow  deeper, 
in  order  to  raile  the  mold  higher  againft  the 
ftalks  3  when  you  have  turned  thefe  two 
furrows  back  to  the  ftalks,  you  will  find, 
at  leaft,  two  more  in  the  middle  of  the  in¬ 
terval  3  therefore,  you  muft  continue,  till 
you  have  finifhed  plowing  it  all  the  fame 
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Oae  horfe- hoeing,  by  this  method,  is  as 
good  as  two,  by  only  plowing  a  furrow 
again!!  each  row,  as  many  do. 

Two  fuch  horfe-hoeings  will  keep  your 
crop  fufHciently  clean,  all  hummer ;  you  mu  ft 
a!fo  hand- hoe  between  each  plant,  in  the 
length  way  of  the  row, 

A  good  acre  will  produce  from  fifty  to 
fixty  ton  of  Scotch  cabbage. 

A  large  ox,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
ilone  weight,  will  eat  about  fifteen  (lone  of 
cabbage,  and  half  a  ftone  of  hay,  in  every 
twentv-four  hours.  This  will  fatten  him, 
in  between  four  and  five  months  \  but,  to 
avoid  fractions,  we  will  only  fuppofe  an 
acre  of  fifty  tons  produce,  to  fatten  four 
oxen,  and  each  ox  to  leave  five  pounds 
profit  between  buying  him  in  lean  and  felling 
him  out  fat.  This  leaves  twenty  pounds  art 
acre,  to  pay  the  expence,  and  for  profit,  as 
the  fallowing  table. 


A  TABLE 
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A  TABLE 


Shewing  the  Expence  and  Profit  From  an 
Acre  of  Cabbage  eat  by  Cattle® 


To  two  chaldron  of  lime  - 

0 

18 

0 

To  land-rent  - 

0 

*5 

0 

Four  plowings  and  two  harrowings 

0 

12 

0 

To  planting  - 

0 

2 

8 

Two  horfe-hoeings,  and  hand  hoe- 

ings  - 

0 

10 

0 

Hay  for  the  four  oxen,  at  times. 

when  they  are  on  the  cabbage  - 

2 

5 

0 

To  intereft  for  the  money  •,  fuppofe 

the  four  oxen  coft  fifty  pounds. 

y 

half  a  yeaPs  intereft  is,  at  5  per 

cent  - 

1 

5 

0 

Total  expence  -  '  - 

6 

7 

8 

Which  dedud  from  twenty  pounds. 

leaves  neat  profit  -  -  1 

12 

4 

This  is  a  very  confiderable  profit  j  one 
would  think,  enough  to  encourage  any 

farmer 
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farmer  to  cultivate  this  valuable  crop*,  and 
yer,  as  high  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  far  fhort 
®f  what  has  been  made  by  feveral  fpirited 
worthy  gentlemen  in  Yorkfhire,  who  for 
feveral  years  pail,  have  been  trying  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  crop,  and  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs  too :  to  their  honour  be  it  fpoken. 

Charles  Turner,  Efq  ;  Chriftopher  Crovv^ 
Efq  •,  Simon  Scroope,  Efq  5  E.  M.  Ellerker, 
Efq  *,  are  deeply  in  it.  Mr*  Turner  has 
made  feveral  experiments,  which  have  clear¬ 
ed  him  above  twenty  pounds  a  year  from 
each  acre,  I  wifh  fuch-iike  gentlemen  as 
thefe  were  thicker  fown  in  England  ;  fuch 
fpirited,  judicious  experiments  might  breed 
an  emulation  among  farmess  to  follow  their 
example,  particularly  if  they  would  minute 
down  their  proceedings,  and  make  known 
their  profits. 

When  cabbages  are  a  good  crop,  a  fingle 
cabbage,  leaves  included,  will  weigh  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds,  exclufive  of  the 
ftalk. 


The 
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The  word  enemies  that  cabbage  has  are 
caterpillars^  I  have  feen  many  acres  deftroy- 
cd  by  them  *,  the  method  to  kill  them  is,  to 
take  feme  wet  hay  in  a  frying-pan,  and  mix 
among  it  brimftone  beat  to  powder  ;  fet  this 
on  fire*  and  go  at  the  windward-fide  of  the 
crop,  when  there  is  very  little  wind,  holding 
your  hand  low,  fo  that  you  fee  the  fmoke  go 
among  the  cabbages. 


If  you  do  this  judicioufly,  it  will  effectu¬ 
ally  kill  them}  you  may  fee  them  fall  off, 
and  die  immediately. 

This  is  alfo  a  good  way  to  fetch  them 
from  your  fruit-trees,  and  all  forts  of  garden- 
ftuff}  I  have  made  them  tumble  off  like 
Ihowers  of  rain. 


C  H  A  P. 
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C  H  A  P.  XVII. 

On  the  Culture  and  Perfedlion  of  Tur¬ 
nip  Cabbage,  and  other  Cabbages, 
as  Food  for  Cattle. 

A  IT  E  turnip- cabbage  is  a  fpecies  of 
cabbage  ;  but  fomewhat  different  from  it, 
both  in  fhape  and  taffe.  I  do  not  think 
it  very  agreeable  to  be  eat  with  meat  as 
greens,  particularly  to  an  Englifh  palate, 
who  has  fuch  a  variety  of  garden-fluff  3 
however,  it  has  one  perfedtion  not  found  in 
any  other  vegetable  I  ever  favv  •,  and  that 
is,  its  bearing  a  great  deal  of  hardrhip  j 
for  I  once  eat  fome  at  a  gentleman’s  ta¬ 
ble,  that  had  been  lying  in  the  garden- 
walk  all  winter }  which,  though  not  very 
palatable,  yet  was  not  difagreeable  :  it  was 
much  better  than  any  I  had  tailed,  when 
pfed  at  any  other  feafon,  green  from  the 
root.  It  was  reduced  to  a  (oft  pulp  by 
boiling,  and  was  quite  clear  of  firings,  and 

not 
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not  woody;  this  fhews  that  it  improves  by 
keepings  and  this  too  without  care,  in  a 
hardy  manner ;  which  makes  it  the  mod 
valuable  plant  I  know,  for  winter  or  fpring- 
feeding,  for  cattle  or  fbeep,  I  fay,  in  this 
it  mud  be  fuperior  to  all  others  yet  found 
out,  in  two  or  three  cafes. 

Fird,  becaufe  it  will  lad  good  till  Marchs 
April,  and  May;  when  all  other  vegetables 
are  fcarce ;  and  at  a  time  too  when  ewes  and 
cows  (particularly)  are  wanting  fuch  juicy 
food,  to  create  milk. 


Secondly,  the  tops  can  be  eaten  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  the  bottoms  may  be  laid  in 
a  dry  meadow  tiil  fpring;  which,  perhaps, 
they  may  be  as  well,  or  better,  than  if  tak¬ 
ing  up  houle-room  5  and  the  land  where 
they  grew  can  be  winter- fallowed,  and  got 
in  good  condition  for  a  fpring*crop. 

Thirdly,  they  have  a  firmer  texture 
than  turnips,  and  lie  longer  in  the  cat¬ 
tles  bellies ;  therefore  mud  be  a  dronger 

food 
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food  to  work  upon,  for  bullocks  in  the 
plow,  or  the  like. 


Thefe  are  all  confiderations  which  plead 
greatly  in  their  favour,  and  ought  to 
make  them  greatly  regarded  by  every 
farmer  j  fo  as  to  induce  him  to  cultivate 
fome,  at  lead,  to  fupply  the  place  of  fuch 
vegetables  as  will  not  laft  good  till  fpring. 
It  is  a  perennial,  and  a  fpecies  of  both 
the  turnip  and  cabbage  5  its  leaves  are 
large  and  fpreading,  and  greatly  like  thofe 
of  a  winter-  cabbage  ;  the  turnip  part  grows 
above  ground,  of  an  oblong  fhape,  much 
like  a  Norfolk-turnip  that  does  not  turn 
well;  its  colour  is  much  like  that  of  a 
cabbage-ftalk,  a  palifh  green.  It  may  be 
cultivated  on  good  land  to  weigh  fifteen 
or  fixteen  pounds }  it  feems  to  flourifh  much 
in  a  black,  light,  rich,  boggy  earth  ;  for  I 
planted  a  quantity  in  a  reduced  bog,  where 
there  was  turf-graft  five  feet  deep  under  it } 
and  I  had  a  fine  promifing  crop  ;  but  my 
cattle  broke  in,  and  eat  them  all,  except  a 
very  few,  of  which  one  came  to  be  above 

fifteen 
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fifteen  pounds  weight.  But  the  bell:  crop 
Lever  law  cultivated  in  the  field,  for  the 
food  of  cattle,  was  by  Mr.  Baker,  who 
a6ks  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dublin- 
Soctety  :  indeed,  I  believe  he  is  the  firfic 
that  introduced  them  as  a  field- hufbandry- 
crop ;  and  he  makes  fome  very  fenfible 
remarks  thereon.  Fie  hints,  that  they 
would  be  very  valuable,  as  a  vegetable, 
for  fail  or  s  in  long  fea  voyages,  and,  in 
all  likelihood,  would  prevent  the  fcurvy  ; 
and  to  appearance,  1  am  pretty  clear  he 
k  right ,  for  fince  I  have  taken  notice 
of  this  plant,  1  always  find  it  better  for 
keeping.  It  is  not  long  fince  I  boiled  one 
that  was  eighteen  months  old,  and  it  was 
very  good. 

The  world  is  greatly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Baker,  for  his  ufeful  hints.  I  have  the 
pleafure  of  being  flight! y  acquainted  with 
him,  and  think  the  world  cannot  value 
him  enough  for  his  candour,  ingenuity,  and 
indefatigable  induftry,  in  trying  experiments 
on  agriculture. 

w 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Baker  lowed  his  turnip-cabbage  in 
drills  3  which  crop  produced  about  twenty- 
fix  tons  on  an  acre  3  but  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  if  they  were  tranfplanted  in  the  diagonal 
form,  with  the  tranfplanting  machine,  one 
upon  every  fquare  foot,  an  acre  w7ould  pro¬ 
duce  above  fifty  tons  weight,  at  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  computation  3  but  then  the  land  muft 
be  well  tilled  3  and  if  it  be  plowed  and  har^ 
rowed  immediately  before  the  plants  are  fet, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  effectually 
keep  down  the  weeds  with  once  hand-hocing 
in  July, 

Wk 

(  •  -  j 1  ■ 

The  turnip- cabbage  is  managed  in  every 
degree  as  any  other  cabbage.  The  feed 
muft  be  Town  the  firft  of  March,  on  a  feed- 
bed  finely  prepared.  It  is  too  much  trouble 
and  expecce  to  prick  the  plants  out,  for  a 
large  plantation  ;  and  they  will  do  full  as 
well  by  lowing  them  thin  on  the  feed-bed  3 
and  if  you  find  they  grow  in  lumps,  then 
thin  them  by  weeding,  and  prick  out  the 
fuperfluous  plants. 

The 
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The  middle  of  June  is  the  bell  time  to 
tranfplant  them  out ;  however,  it  is  better 
to  alter  a  week  either  way,  to  fet  them  in,  or 
Before  a  (hower  of  rain,  if  pofilble,  rather 
than  in  a  dry  time. 

Put  them  as  deep  in  the  ground  as  the 
leaves  will  admit,  and  clofe  the  ground  well 
about  them, 

to 

If  you  fet  them  in  the1  diagonal  form, 
you  may  draw  a  little  earth  about  the  fterris 
with  a  hand-^hoe,  about  the  beginning  of 
Auguft. 

This  cabbage  does  not  take  up  more 
ground  to  grow  on,  than  the  common 
turnip }  therefore  need  not  be  hoed  to  a 
greater  diftance. 


CHAP, 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


On  Six-rowed  Barley. 

f  |  \ 

A  HIS  is  a  fpecies  of  barley  that  is  very 
fcarce  in  England,  neither  do  I  know  whence 
it  originally  came. 

I  by  great  expence  and  trouble,  procur¬ 
ed  four  ears,  which  produced  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  grains,  which  I  fowed 
on  a  piece  of  lay  ground,  that  was 
trenched  without  manure  :  the  fifteenth  of 
April  laft,  I  dibbled  it  in,  twelve  inches 
between  the  holes,  and  three  grains  in  every 
hole. 

When  I  got  the  faid  four  ears,  they 
were  very  green,  and  by  keeping  them 
long  in  my  pocket,  the  grain  lhrivelled 
up  to  be  very  fmall  \  fo  that  I  was  afraid 
they  would  not  grow ;  being  very  dry, 
I  fteeped  them  in  my  pickle,  twenty- 
four  hours-,  then  as  dire&ed  in  this  work, 
I  candied,  or  coated  them  over  very 
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well  with  the  compound  manure ;  and  1 
believe  every  grain  grew.  Field-mice 
would  fcratch  to  the  grain y  but  leave  it 
there. 


Thus  far  it  efcaped  from  wafte,  grew  up, 
and  flourifhed  greatly ;  each  grain  ftooled 
or  branched  out  from  twenty  to  fifty  ears,  but 
juft  as  it  was  fhooting  into  ear,  I  had  a  mare 
tethered  in  the  fame,  which  broke  loofe, 
and  cropped  every  root 3  which  vexed  me 
more  than  if  the  mare  had  died,  which  coft 
me  thirty  pounds 3  becaufe  I  did  not  know 
where  to  get  as  much  more,  were  i  to  give 
an  hundred  pounds  for  it  3  however,  con¬ 
trary  to  my  expectation,  a  great  deal  of  it 
fhot  out,  and  grew  a  fecond  time  3  but  the 
forwardeft  ears  which  were  fhot,  grew  no 
more;  therefore  I  computed,  that  about 
one  half  of  my  crop  was  loft  by  this  mift 
chance. 


When  it  got  into  ear,  what  with  peo¬ 
ple  going  to  fee  it,  and  plucking  ir,  and 

birds 
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birds  and  mice  feeding  upon  it,  I  loft  a 
great  deal  more.  This  obliged  me  ta  ihear 
it  before  half- ripe,  or  I  found  I  fhould  have 
little  left 5  notwithftanding  all  this,  I  really 
believe  I  have  two  thoufand-fold  for  every 
grain  I  ft) wed.  I  have  as  much  as  will 
fow  an  acre,  by  the  fame  method  that  I  took 
laft  year. 

In  lhort,  it  is  of  the  greateft  produce  of 
any  grain  I  ever  faw :  I  promife  myfelf  a 
great  deal  of  fatisfa&ion  from  it. 

The  ear  confifts  of  fix  regular  rows', 
the  grain  is  dole  fetj  each  row  contains 
from  ten  to  fixteen  gras®  S3  but  moftly 
fourteen. 

* 

The  grain  is  as  bald,  fhort,  plump,  and 
thin  -  fkinned,  as  the  two-rowed  fprat- 
barley. 

The  be  ft  account  I  could  get  of  this 
barley  8  after  riding  about  two  hundred 
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miles  in  purfuit  of  it,  was  from  an  old 
clergyman  in  Kent. 


Says  he,  about  twenty-live  years  ago, 
being  curious  and  fond  of  farming,  I,  by 
chance  heard  of  this  barley,  and  procured 
a  fmall  quantity,  which  brought  me  quickly 
into  flock*  I  fowed  it  on  a  ftrong  cold 
land,  and  had  a  great  return,  above  double 
the  quantity  on  an  acre,  that  I  had  from 
other  barley  fown  on  the  fame  fort  of  land, 
and  with  the  fame  fort  of  tillage  and  ma¬ 
nagement. 

It  is  not  nice  in  its  choice,  but  will  grow 
almoft  on  any  fort  of  land  ;  and  is  fo  ge¬ 
nerous  as  to  give  a  good  return. 

\ 

When  I  gave  over  farming  about  twenty 
years  ago,  I  fold  my  crops  on  the  ground  $ 
a  good  deal  confuted  of  this  fort  of  barley, 
the  farmer  fent  it  to  the  malt-boufe,  there¬ 
fore  the  feed  was  loft,  none  being  fown  fine# 
to  my  knowledge. 

*  This 
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This  is  all  the  fatisfa&ory  account  I  could 
get.  I  went,  by  this  gentleman’s  diredtion, 
to  the  farm  where  the  barley  formerly  grew  ; 
but  the  feed  was  entirely  loft;  as  no  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  any  remains  of  it> 
though  moft  of  them  had  heard  of  it,  yet 
their  ideas  were  fo  confufed,  that  I  could 

b 

get  no  further  fatisfa&ion  than  what  the 
clergyman  gave  me. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Shewing  how  Cattle,  lays  on  Fat  and 

Lean,  &c. 

I  T  is  not  the  quantity.,  but  the  quality 
of  food,  that  the  beaft  takes  in,  which  is 
of  efficacy  enough  to  fuftain  the  appetite 
from  hunger,  that  gives  life  and  vigour 
to  the  animal  fpirits,  and  which  lays  on  hi 
and  lean. 


It  fignifies  nothing,  if  a  beaft  eat  tMi% 
ftone  of  hay,  if  that  quantity  contain  no 
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more  fpirits  or  oily  qualities,  than  what  might 
be  expedled  in  one. 

Such  a  bulk  only  ferves  to  pafs  through 
the  bowels,  and  augment  the  dung-hill,  with¬ 
out  adding  to  the  fat  or  fubftance  of  the 
carcafs. 

The  heat  of  the  body,  in  all  animals, 
performs  the  office  (as  it  were)  of  a  refiner’s 
furnace.  The  food,  when  taken  in  at  the 
mouth,  is  a  mixture  of  dead  matter  y  fome 
abounding  with  a  greater  quantity  of  rich 
oily  fpirits  than  others  do. 


The  food  being  entered  into  the  maw,  (a 
place  by  nature  defigned  for  a  repofitory) 
there  it  lies  on  a  heap,  till  it  begins  to  heat 
or  ferment  which  is  its  firfl  flage. 


The  next  is  a  putrefadlion,  which  di¬ 
vides  and  thins  the  grofs  matter  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  difperfes  it  into  narrower  paf- 
fages;  then  it  undergoes  a  greater  degree 

of 
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of  heat,  which  farther  thins  it  all  into  a 
fluid  matter,  fo  that  it  can  eafily  empty  it-  ' 
felf  into  the  fmall  bowels  ;  and,  while  in 
this  fituation  and  liquid  flate,  the  heat  is 
fo  extremely  great,  that  it  brings  on  a  com¬ 
plete  rarefadtion,  and  the  thin,  rich,  fpi- 
rity  vapours  thereof  penetrate  through  the 
fkin  of  the  bowels,  and  rife  in  a  fleam,  like 
the  fmoke  of  a  tallow-candle,  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body,  where  nature  de- 
figned  them. 

Not  but  there  is,  in  fome  degree,  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  rich  matter  through  the  in- 
clofure  of  the  bowels,  in  pafiing  all  the  flages 
from  the  maw  to  the  extreme  part;  but  that 
which  is  mod  complete,  is,  while  in  the  fluid 
date,  in  the  fmall  entrails. 


When  it  has  undergone  this  rarefadion, 

O  5 

the  dry,  barren,  grofs  particles  begin  again 
to  unite,  and  grow  drier  and  drier,  till  they 
are  difeharged  as  dung. 


There 
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There  is  another  obfervation  which  J 
ought  to  make,  which  is,  that  no  animal* 
before  it  comes  at  the  meridian  of  age,  or 
growth  defigned  by  nature,  will  feed  or  lay 
on  any  quantity  of  tallow  or  fat. 


The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  finews,  flefh, 
and  bones,  are  open  and  porous  $  which  ad* 
mits  the  oily  fluids  to  enter  thereamong,  by 
which  they  are  inlarged,  and  which  takes 
up  fo  much  of  the  oily  fpirits,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  fufficiency  to  lay  on  fat  too-, 
but  when  the  creature  comes  at  its  proper 
age  and  growth,  the  bones,  See.  are  grown 
to  a  very  firm  texture  j  the  grain  or  furface 
thereof  is  ciofe,  hard,  and  callous,  and  fo 
confequently  will  not  admit  the  evaporating 
oily  fluids.  In  fuch  a  cafe  they  cling  toge¬ 
ther  about  the  inner  furface  of  the  body, 
fuch  as  the  kidneys,  kell,  &c.  juft  as  if  we 
were  to  burn  a  great  deal  of  tallow  in  a 
ciofe  room,  for  want  of  vent  the  room  or 
walls  thereof  would  quickly  be  covered  over 
with  foot,  which  is  no  other  than  the  tallow 

itfelf 
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itfelf,  only  that  it  has  undergone  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  its  colour. 

I  can  fcarce  mention  this,  without  bring¬ 
ing  on  another  piece  of  natural  philofophy, 
which  is  rather  foreign  to  the  fubjedt ; 
however  fince  I  am  fo  far,  fewer  words  may 
ierve. 

The  colour,  in  moil  cafes,  arifes  from 
fridtion,  which  alfo  begets  heat;  if  the  heat 
foe  raifed  to  a  great  degree,  the  colour  is 
red. 

Blood  is  the  hotted  fluid  in  the  body,  and 
alfo  the  redded;  and  it  undergoes  the  great- 
eft  fridiion  of  any  other  fluid  in  the  body* 
on  account  of  the  quick  and  teeming  motion 
through  the  veins  and  arteries;  and  when 
any  creature  is  more  than  commonly  agitated 
in  the  motion  of  the  body,  the  blood  runs 
quicker,  the  fridtion  thins  it,  and  it  is  dill 
of  a  livelier  red. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  creature  be 
cold  or  dull  by  nature,  fo  as  to  be  flow 
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in  motion,  or  if  the  animal  frame  be  out 
of  order  by  catching  cold  or  the  like,  the 
fluids  are,  in  fuch  cafe,  all  deadened  and 
flow  in  their  motion,  infomuch  that  the 
tallow  or  fat  will  be  changed  in  colour^ 
from  a  white  to  a  darkifli  grey- cad}  and 
the  blood,  inflead  of  a  florid  red,  will  be 
almoft  black ,  becaufe  the  fridtion  is  flow, 
the  animal  fpirits  are  thick,  heavy,  and 
languid,  and  the  heat  in  the  body  abates  in 
proportion. 

All  this  proves,  that  thefe  colours  are 
caufed  by  heat  and  fri&ion ,  it  is  eafy  to 
make  water  white  by  friction,  and  to  raife  it 
into  a  degree  of  heat  too,  by  beating  it  about 
with  a  whifk,  which  raifes  a  froth  5  and  that 
froth  is  white. 


Snow  is  no  more  than  water,  raifed  into 
a  froth  by  fridlion,  or  being  tolled  about 
in  the  Armament  ;  and  while  in  that  frothy 
ftate,  it  is  hotter  than  common  ;  then  fud- 
denly  comes  a  cold  eafterly  wind,  which  con¬ 
geals  or  binds  up  the  particles,  and  conveys 

them 
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them  into  our  region,  in  that  white  frothy 
ftate,  as  fnow. 

When  any  animal  grows  old,  its  blood 
and  fluid  matter  abates  in  its  motion,  and  as 
age  creeps  on,  it  yet  abates  more  and  more  *, 
it  runs  cold,  flow  and  languid ;  therefore 
the  heat  through  the  body  abates  in  pro¬ 
portion,  till  it  ,comes  fo  low,  as  not  to  have 
fufliciency  enough  to  caufe  a  rarefa&ion,  or 
reparation  of  particles,  to  fupply  the  animal 
fpirits. 

/ 

Inflead  of  that,  the  food  is  difcharged 
through  the  body,  before  it  is  (what  is  vul¬ 
garly  called)  well  digefted;  becaufe  the  body 
has  not  in  it  a  fufficient  heat  to  caufe  the  faid 
rarefaction. 

Moft  creatures,  when  they  grow  old,  or 
are  cold  in  conftitution,  have  generally  a 
large  belly  3  and  fo  have  fuch  as  live  upon 
unwholefome,  or  poor,  fpiridefs  food. 

I  hinted,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chap¬ 
ter,  that  it  was  not  the  quantity  of  food, 

but 
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but  the  quality  of  it,  which  fatisfies  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  appetite  *,  fo  it  is ;  for  we  generally 
fay,  when  any  thing  is  rich  and  lufcious, 
that  it  is  cloying  to  the  appetite ;  that  much 
of  it  cannot  be  eat,  &c. 

The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  abundance  cf 
the  rich  oily  fpirits  which  it  contains,  eva¬ 
porates  into  the  body,  and  fatisfies  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  nature,  though  the  bowels  be  left  al- 
mofl  empty  ;  cattle  which  live  on  fuch  rich 
food^  have  generally  final!  bellies. 

On  the  other  hand,  cattle  have  large 
bellies,  from  feverai  caufes. 

Firft,  from  the  food  being  barren  of 
richnefs  enough  to  fatisfy  the  appetite, 
by  evaporated  matter,  as  aforefaid  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  creatures  are  fpurred  on  (as  it 
were)  by  the  cravings  of  appetite,  to  eat 
a  great  deal^  till  they  fwell  the  belly, 
and  ftretch  the  ikin  to  a  great  fize,  in  or¬ 
der  that  out  of  abundance  of  grofs  mat¬ 
ter  they  may  diftil  the  more  refined  mat¬ 
ter 
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ter  to  fatisfy  their  cravings,  for  nature  al¬ 
ways  fpeaks  for  itfelf. 

Secondly,  as  a  bead  drops  into  years, 
the  fize  of  the  belly  increafes*,  becaufe  the 
conflitution  grows  colder ;  for,  when  fruitf 
is  full  ripe,  ic  will  not  day  long  in  that  pe¬ 
riod,  but  will  naturally  decay. 

Every  animal  is  either  going  up  of  down 
the  hill  of  life  3  when  going  down,  the 
blood  abates  its  former  rapid  motion,  the 
fridtion  in  the  veins  and  arteries  is  not 
fufficient  to  keep  the  fluids  hot,  fo  that 
the  interior  parts  of  the  whole  machine 
abate  of  their  ufual  heat,  not  having  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  difliJ,  feparate,  or  rarify  the  rich 
oily  particles  from  the  grofTer  matter. 
The  cravings  of  the  appetite  four  the  crea¬ 
ture  on  to  eat,  till  the  belly  is  enlarged  be¬ 
yond  its  ufual  bounds  j  for  the  hunger  is 
‘allayed  from  a  fufficiency  of  thefe  rich  ava- 
porating  qualities,  and  not  from  a  great 
belli ful  of  drv  barren  matter. 


In 
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In  like  manner,  when  a  creature,  by 
any  accident,  has  got  a  cold,  that  the  air 
has  imbibed  through  the  exterior  parts,  and 
got  impregnated  among  the  fluids,  the  blood 
is  thickened  and  cooled  therewith,  fo  that 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  not  fufficient  to 
perform  its  ufual  office  of  a  complete  fepa- 
ration  of  particles  ;  and  though  the  crea¬ 
ture  may  eat  a  great  deal,  yet  the  food  will 
go  through  it  without  performing  its  office 
of  fattening  and  ftrenglhening  the  body. 

i 

Farmers,  generally,  call  fuch-like  cattle, 
ill-thriven  creatures,  they  put  their  meat 
(fay  they)  into  an  ill  fkin,  for  it  does  them 
no  good,  and  fuch-like  fluff;  not  confider- 
ing  from  whence  it  arifes. 

Cattle,  in  fuch  a  habit  of  body,  may  not 
be  abfoluteiy  fick>  and  may  fubflft  a  long 
time;  though  without  being  of  much  benefit 
to  the  owner,  till  the  caufe  is  removed; 
which  ought  to  be  done  by  hot  nourifhing 
drinks,  and  they  ffiould  be  kept  on  fuch  food 
as  is  rich,  and  eafy.of  digeftion. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP,  XX. 

On  feeding  Cattle,  &c.  Shewing  a 
cheap  Food  for  laying  on  Tallow, 
never  before  made  public. 

I  F  my  reader  has  looked  over  the  forego¬ 
ing  chapter,  he  will  the  fooner  perceive  which 
fort  of  fobd  will  expedite  the  feeding  of  his 
Cattle  quickeft  and  cheapeft ;  a  confideration 
every  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  quickeft  feeding  a  beaft  can  take,  is 
linfeed  oil  and  bran  mixed. 

If  the  cattle  be  but  fmall,  give  each  two 
pecks  of  bran  a- day,  divided  into  three 
feeds;  which  will  ferve  morning,  noon,  and 
night  *,  into  each  peck  put  half  a  pint  of  lin- 
feed-oil ,  mix  it  well. 


The  cattle  will  eat  it  very  greedily; 
and  it  feeds  them  paft  conception ;  they 
Vo  l,  I.  Q  mu  ft 
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muft  have  what  hay  they  will  eat,  but  that 
'  will  not  be  much.  ■ 

i  V 

The  oil  dilutes  all  the  red  of  the  food 
they  eat,  and  as  to  itfelf,  it  all  flays  in  the 
bead  as  fat. 

Five  gallons  of  oil «,  which  will  only  cod 
about  feventeen  fhlilings  and  fix-pence, 
and  the  bran  in  proportion,  will  fatten  a 
bead  fooner  and  more  effiedlually,  than  five 
pounds  expended  in  any  other  food  what¬ 
ever. 

It  is  well  known  in  Wifbich,  that  a  gentle- 

% 

man  of  the  faculty  in  that  town,  fed  a  fmall 
bead  with  this  food,  which  produced  twenty 
done  five  pounds  of  tallow  3  and  the  four 
quarters  only  weighed  thirty-three  done }  fuch 
a  weight  of  tallow  in  fo  fmall  a  bead  was 
prodigioufly  amazing  I  have  known  it,  in 
a  manner,  perform  wonders  with  my  cattle, 
in  fattening  them  very  quick}  but  nothing 
equal  to  this  I  have  as  yet  to  boad  of. 


Another 
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Another  method  I  take  is.,  to  mix  two 
bufhels  of  bran  to  one  bufhel  of  malt-cums, 
and  one  bufhel  of  peafe-meal;  when  all 
are  mixed  well  together,  and  laid  in  a  heap 
ready  for  ufe  ;  give  each  bead  a  peck  at  a 
Fed,  every  night  and  mornings  with  half  a 
pint  of  linfeed  oil,  mixed  in  each  feed,  juft 
before  you  give  it* 


Moft  ftock-mafters  know  that  linfeed- 
cakes5  from  the  oil- mil  Is*  are  good  feed  for 
cattle,  yet  it  is  nothing  equal  in  value  to 
the  aforefaid  food  •,  becaufe  there  is  a  rich- 
nefs  in  the  bran,  &c.  far  fuperior  to  the 
hufks  of  the  linfeed  5  for,  when  the  oil  is  all 
extradited,  the  hulks  are  of  no  ufe. 


Such  cattle  as  are  fed  upon  thefe  cakes, 
can  be  faid  to  leed  upon  nothing  but  oik 
which  they  contain,  and  which  the  mill  could 
not  extraft. 

But  admitting  that  cakes  were  as  good 
food  as  oil  and  bran,  (which  they  are  not) 

Q.  2 
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yet  the  food  cannot  be  general  *,  it  can  only 
be  prabtifed  in  a  very  few  places,  near  oil- 
mills  •,  as  it  is  of  too  heavy  and  bulky  a 
nature  to  admit  of  diftant  land-carriage* 
whereas  the  oil,  bran,  &c.  can  be  procured 
all  over  the  kingdom. 

After  what  has  been  (aid,  it  appears  plain, 
that  every  fort  of  food  is  of  value,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  oily  rich  fpirits  it 
contains *,  therefore  I  would  advife  every 
flock-mailer,  or  farmer  to  pay  due  regard 
thereto,  by  providing  food  of  the  richefl 
kind,  for  either  his  cattle  or  horfes,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  fuch  as  he  intends  to  feed  ;  if  the 

j  * 

food  be  good,  lefs  will  ftrve,  and  the  cattle 
will  be  handfomer  in  fhape,  and  their  bellies 
will  be  fmallerj  a  large  one  looks  very  dis¬ 
agreeable,  either  in  the  horfe  or  cow-kind  ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  the  poornefs  of  the  food 
which  caufes  it® 

Keep  a  horfe  on  hay  alone,  and  he  will 
have  a  great  belly  ;  but  give  the  fame  horfe 
a  proper  quantity  of  corn,  and  it  fhall  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  moderate  fize.  If  this  was  not 

the 
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the  cafe,  hunters  and  running  horfes  would 
have  as  big  bellies  as  other  cattle ;  but  it 
is  rich  feeding  which  keeps  them  in  proper 
inape. 

The  fame  obfervations  alfo  hold  good  as 
to  grafs-land  >  therefore,  when  a  farmer 
wants  to  take  a  piece  of  ground,  he  Oiouid 
lake  notice  what  condition  the  cattle  are 
in,  that  go  thereon  5  if  their  hair  be  long 
rough  and  ilickling,  and  their  bellies  large 
he  may  reafanably  conclude  the  land  to  be 
poor  and  fpiridefs,  the  grafs  it  throws  up  to 
fee  deftitute  of  oils  or  richnefs,  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite,  without 
taking  in  a  great  deal  of  grofs  matter  for 
chat  purpoie* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cattle  upon 
the  land  be  fkek  and  lhining,  the  hair 
Abort  and  lying  clofe,  and  die  belly  round, 
and  fmall,  almofl  like  that  of  a  running 
jhorfe  \  all  thefe  are  plain  and  fure  tokens, 
that  the  ground  on  which  they  go  is  good, 
and  the  grafs  rich  and  oily,  which  eva¬ 
porates' 
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porates,  penetrates*  and  enriches  ali  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  and  keeps  them  thin,  hot,  and 
lively,  fo  conEquently  the  body  in  health 
and  vigour. 


CHAP.  XXL 

On  Ditching,  Planting  Quicks,  &c. 

J  T  is  very  ftrange,  confidering  fo  much  in- 
clofing,  and  land  improvements  as  are  go¬ 
ing  on  in  England,  that  the  proprietors 
thereof  fhould  be  fuch  great  novices  in  mak¬ 
ing  fences  for  that  purpofe  ;  in  fhort  they 
go  to  great  expence,  to  create  yet  more  both 
expence  and  labour. 


The  Irifh  gentlemen  have  much  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Englifh,  in  this  point  of  im¬ 
provement.  When  they  make  a  fence,  it 
is  aim  oft  everlafting,  and  yet  not  halt  fo 
expen  five.  1  have  heard  forne  Irifh  genflc- 
(who  had  travelled  through  England) 


* 


d 
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fay,  that  they  fcarce  ever  law  a  good  fence 
there. 

This  may  be  going  a  little  too  far 5  as 
the  grown  up  quicks  may  be  a  good  fence; 
bug  however,  this  I  can  fay,  that  there  is 
not  a  piece  of  new  fence  in  England  (that 
1  ever  faw)  to  compare  with  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  in  Ireland,  though  much  mote 
expen  five. 

The  general  method  in  England  i.c,  to  in¬ 
dole  with  pods  and  rails.  They  fee  two 
rows,  one  at  each  fide  the  quicks,  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  afunder,  and  the  quicks  placed 
in  the  middle. 

They  make  a  {mail 'drain  at  one  fide,  per¬ 
haps  three  feet  wide,  and  two  deep,  laying 
the  fods  up  to  the  firft  or  bottom-rail,  at  the 
outfde  of  the  inclofed  part,  commonly  called 
the  fence- fide. 

Before  they  fet  the  quicks,  they  turn 
up  a  fod  a  fpade  graft  deep,  and  perhaps 
two  feet  broad;  in  this  they  plant  the 

4  quickfetSy 
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quickfetr,  placing  them  upright,  each  fet 
three  or  four  inches  afunder. 

This  is  the  Englifh  method  of  inclofing; 
and  a  very  expenfive  one  it  is  3  as  the  polls 
and  rails  come  very  high,  even  in  the  cheapeft 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where  wood  is  moll 
plentiful.  1  know  fome  parts,  where  this 
method  of  fencing  coils  five  fhillings  a  perch, 
at  leaft,  the  firfl  expence  ;  and  if  the  quicks 
be  done  juftice  to,  the  expence  of  weeding 
is  great 3  as  they  have  no  advantage  over 
the  grafs  and  weeds,  but  grow  promifcuoufly 
all  together,  therefore  ought  to  be  weeded 
two  or  three  times  in  a  year*,  and  if  it  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  in  an  open  country,  where  fhelter 
is  fcarce  (which  is  generally  the  cafe  upon 
all  new  inclofures)  the  quicks  are  expofed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  from  all 
quarters,  - 

The  eafi:  and  north- eaft  winds  moltly, 
which  bring  a  blighting  froft  along  with 
them,  wound  the  tender  leading  buds  of 
the  quicks,  and  make  them  grow  runtifh, 

can  k  eft  d. 
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cankered  and  dwarfy  ;  this  is  the  greateft  mif- 
fortune  that  either  quicks,  or  any  fore  ft- trees 

can  fall  under.  It  matters  not  how  bad  the 

\ 

land  is  •  fo  as  the  tender  plant  be  kept  warm 
and  dry,  while  young. 

I  follow  the  Irifh  method  of  making 
fences.  Inftead  of  pod  and  rails,  l  throw 
up  a  ditch  (it  in  fandy  land,  which  is  apt  to 
run)  nine  feet  wide,  and  eight  deep ;  but  in 
drong,  wet,  claydand,  where  the  banks 
will  {land  with  a  lefs  Hope,  I  make  them 
only  eight  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  eight 
feet  deep  •,  but  in  any  fort  of  ground,  the 
fides  of  the  ditch  muff  be  (loped  till  the 
bottom  is  only  the  breadth  of  a  fpade  wide, 
for  the  conveniencv  of  fhoveling  out  the  lad 
loofe  earth. 

The  narrower  any  drain  is  at  the  bottom, 
the  better  •,  becaufe  the  water  is  gathered 
more  to  a- head  ;  by  which  means  the  current 
or  motion  of  the  water  is  kept  quick;  which 
prevents  the  grafs  from  growing,  and  alio 
the  cattle  from  walking  therein. 

A  bank 
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A  bank  muft  be  made,  with  the  earth 
that  comes  cut  of  the  ditch,  full  keeping 
the  lame  Hope  to  the  top  thereof. 


It  is  the  Englifh  method,  in  making  3 
bank,  to  cut  the  fods,  fo  as  to  fit  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  make  the  face  of  the  bank  with 
the  grafs-fide  outwards  y  this  is  a  bad  way; 
lor  when  the  grafs  grows,  it  encourages  the 
cattle  to  climb  up  with  their  fore-feet,  to  eat 
it ;  which  breaks  the  foundation,  and  then 
the  top  foon  follows. 


To  avoid  this,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
grafs,  weeds,  &c.  from  choaking  any  quick c, 
trees,  or  the  like,  that  may  grow  in  the 
hedge,  we  ought  to  rake  every  precaution, 
not  to  let  fuch  enemies  take  root  in  the  bank  j 
therefore,  in  Head  of  laying  the  grafs-fide 
outwards,  the  bed  method  is  to  bury  the  fods 
in  the  heart  of  the  bank,  and  lay  the  fecond 
fpit  or  dead  earth,  which  comes  from  the 

bottom 
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bottom  of  th£  ditch,  and  which  has  no  roots 
in  it,  on  the  face  of  the  bank. 


The  bank  muft  take  its  footing  thro 
inches  within  the  back  of  the  ditch,  on  this 
kind  of  a  ledge  or  fhelf.  You  muft  lay  the 
fir fh  row  of  quicks  fiat  on  a  fide,  with  the 
tops  outwards,  hanging  over  the  ditch  ;  you 
muft  cover  the  roots  up  with  dead  earth, 
and  which  is  die  foundation  of  the  bank  3 
but  before  you  lay  the  quicks,  turn  the  fod 
they  lie  upon,  the  grafs-fide  downwards,  to 
prevent  its  growing. 

It  is  better  to  have  two  rows  of  quicks, 
though  the  fets  be  no  more  in  number  than 
what  might  be  in  one.  Suppofe  you  would 
have  the  fets  to  be  three  inches  afunder  in 
one  row;  in  this  cafe  lay  each  fee  in  the  firft 
row  fix  inches  afunder ;  then  cover  them 
over  three  inches  thick  with  mold  \  then  lay 
upon  it  another  row,  fix  inches  between 
each  fet;  obferving  that  each  fet  in  the  top- 
row  fall  even  in  the  middle,  between  each 
fet  in  the  bottom-row,  in  this  cafe,  each 

quick 
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quick  in  the  bottom-row  grows  up  in  the 
center  between  each  quick  in  the  top-row } 
and  the  roots  not  being  crowded,  but  having 
more  mold  between  them,  flourifh  better, 

1 


This  method  has  four  times  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  common  Englifh  method,  even 
in  quicks  growing. 


Firft,  as  the  quicks  lay  flat  on  a  fide,  the 
floats  fir  ike  out  clofe  to  the  root,  and  to 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  alfo  throw  out 
more  of  them  ^  therefore  the  hedges  will 
never  be  naked  or  open  at  the  bottom,  a§ 
when  they  are  planted  upright. 


Secondly,  the  fods  being  fmothered  in 
the  body  of  the  bank,  rots  and  turns  to 
manure  for  the  quicks  to  feed  on,  which  will 
make  them  flourifh  amain. 


Thirdly,  the  bank,  being  all  made  on 
dead  mold,  has  no  roots  in  it  to  throw  up 

grafs3 
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grafs,  weeds,  or  the  like*,  to  choak  or  retard 
the  growth  of  the  quicks;  therefore  it  will 
want  little  trouble  in  weeding,  and  before 
they  get  footing,  the  quicks  will  get  out  of 
their  reach. 

Fourthly,  the  bank,  which  is  fix  or  fevert 
feet  high,  is  a  good  (belter  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  will  make  them  flourifh  fur- 
prifingly,  particularly  if  it  be  made  to  the 
eaftward  of  them,  fo  as  to  fence  off  the  cold 
winds ;  which  muff  always  be  the  cafe,  if  it 
be  poffible  that  the  nature  of  your  inclofure 
will  admit  of  it ;  and  this  can  always  be 
done  in  any  inner  parts  of  a  domain  ;  fo 
that  there  is  only  one  fourth  part  of  a  ring- 
fence  that  need  be  expofed  thereto. 


The  ditch,  of  itfelf,  is,  at  firft  making, 
a  better  fence  than  rails ;  and  it  will 
maintain  itfelf  for  many  years.  T  he  poor 
hedge- breakers  cannot  carry  it  home  to 
burn ;  the  hunters  can  do  it  little  hurt 
by  their  leaps  5  and  the  cattle  cannot 


come 
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come  at  the  quick,  to  crop  it,  till  it  is  ok! 
enough  to  value  them  not. 

The  bank  alfo  is  an  immediate  flicker  for 
cattle,  to  lie  under. 

The  back  of  the  bank  mu  ft  be  carried  up 
Hoping,  and  with  a  fharp  edge  at  top  *,  fo  as 
a  beaft  cannot  ftand  th'ereom  The  back  of 
the  bank  may  be  fown  with  grabs  feeds  5  fo 
that  the  cattle  may  graze  as  far  as  they  can 
reach. 

In  fix  or  eight  years,  when  the  quicks  are 
large  enough,  the  bank  may  be  fet  with  po¬ 
tatoes  ;  and  being  well  dunged  for  the4  crop, 
they  will  mellow  and  enrich  the  earth,  and 
when  they  are  taken  out,  you  may  plow 
the  bank  down,  and  mix  therewith  a 
layer  of  lime,  and  another  of  fair,  &c. 
which  will  make  a  good  heap  of  compoft, 
to  lay  on  your  meadow  or  other  grabs- 
ground,  for  a  trifling  expence. 

All  the  foregoing  advantages  mu  ft  appear 
in  favour  of  this  method  of  fencing;  but 
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yet  there  remains  another  prevailing  argu¬ 
ment  which  is,  the  faving  of  expence  *5  for 
a  feven  and  eight  feet  ditch  may  be  made, 
the  quicks  fet,  the  back  of  the  bank  Hoped 
up,  and  ail  completely  finished  for  twenty- 
pence  a  perch,  in  any  part  of  England,  and 
in  feme  places,  and  in  fome  forts  of  ground, 
for  much  lefs. 


In  fhort  I  know  the  difference  of  the  va¬ 
lue  fo  well,  that  I  would  not  take  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  hand,  for  what  I  have  to 
do,  to  be  obliged  to  follow  the  prefent  En~ 
glifh  method  of  inclofing,  and  fence*  making* 
in  preference  to  this. 


* 
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C  H  A  P.  XXII. 

On  planting,  in  general,  Forest-Trees  of 

all  Sorts. 

A-J-A 

1  FIE  improver  is  to  confider  planting 
in  two  different  lights,  one  for  pleafure,  and 
the  other  for  profit ;  but  if  he  have  a  tafte 
and  judgment,  he  may  join  them  both  to- 
gether,  and  fetch  profit  out  of  pleafure. 


The  pleafure  confifts  in  judicicufly  tranf- 
planting  a  mixture  of  various  forts  of  trees* 
fo  as  to  make  a  diverfity  of  fhapes,  fuch 
as  Terpentine  walks,  clumps,  groves,  hedge¬ 
rows,  &c.  fome  to  come  early  into  bloffom 
or  leaf,  and  others  late;  fome  of  one  colour, 
and  fome  of  another.  When  a  wood,  grove, 
or  hedge-row,  is  thus  variegated  with  ob- 
jedls  differing  in  colour  and  fhape,  it  gives 
delight  to  the  eye,  and  pleafure  to  the 
mind,  but  doubly  fo  to  thofe  who  have  a 

contemplative 
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contemplative  turn  to  mufe  upon  the  works 
of  nature.  What  can  be  more  delightful, 
or  even  heavenly,  than  for  a  perfon  of  bu- 
linefs  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  the  bufy 
world,  a  few  hours,  into  a  well  planted 
grove  ?  There  every  objedl  he  fees  invites 
him  to  contemplate  upon  the  works  of  his 
creator. 

The  feathered  creation  alfo  are  warbling 
out  their  various  notes,  in  their  -  maker’s 
praife,  and  telling  man  (the  favourite  work 
of  God)  that  they  were  all  created  for  his 
pleafure.  A  poet  might  well  in  raptures 
break  out  as  in  the  following  lines  : 

My  God  I  love,  and  I  adore ! 

But  fouls  that  love  would  know  thee  more, 
Whilft  I  for  ever  hide,  and  ftand 
Behind  the  labour  of  thy  hand  ; 

Thy  hand  unfeen  fuftains  the  poles. 

On  which  this  huge  creation  rolls ! 

Thy  ftarry  arch  proclaims  thy  power. 

Thy  pencil  glows  in  every  flower; 

In  thoufand  fhapes  and  colours  rife 
Thy  painted  wonders  to  our  eyes ; 

Vol.  I,  R  While 
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While  beafts  and  birds,  with  laboring  throats* 
Teach  us  a  God  in  thoufand  notes. 

The  meant: ft  pin  in  nature’s  frame, 

Marks  out  fonie  letter  of  thy  name. 

Where  fpnfe  can  reach,  or  fancy  rove. 

From  hill  to  hill,  from  field  to  grove, 
Acrofs  the  waves,  around  the  fky. 

There  is  not  a  fpot,  deep  or  high. 

Where  the  Creator  has  not  trod, 

And  left  the  footfteps  of  a  God. 

If  a  planter  wirfi  for  both  profit  and  plea- 
Cure,  he  muff;  plant  a  mixture  of  feveral 
forts  of  trees,  and  place  them  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  neither  intercept  his  view, 
nor  take  up  his  ground  (fo  as  to  prevent 
Its  producing  its  ordinary  courfe  of  crops) 
and  that,  at  the  fame  time,  they  be  agreeable 
obje6b,  to  attrad  the  eye,  and  enrich  his 


The  fancy  of  man  in  plantations,  (as  in 
mo  ft  other  things)  has  changed  much,  within 
diefe  few  years  laft  pafb 


The 
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The  tafte  was,  formerly,  to  plant  all  in 
long  clofe  rows,  at  each  fide  of  an  avenue^ 
or  in  hedge-rows,  or  in  woods;  but  the  me¬ 
thod  is  now,  to  plant  in  round,  fquare,  or 
angular  clumps,  in  different  parts  of  a  do¬ 
main,  at  a  diftance  from  the  manfion-houfe  j 
and  alfo  to  plant  odd  trees  in  a  fcattered 
manner,  up  and  down  lawns  and  meadows, 
near  the  houfe  •>  fo  as  not  to  obftrudt  any 
profpedt,  and  yet  to  make  the  place  look 
warm  and  ftieltered. 


This  tafte  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  and  alfo  profitable,  becaufe  the  trees  are 
augmenting  in  fize,  by  feeding  under-  ground ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  furface  is  produc¬ 
ing  any  crop  the  owner  pleafes,  particularly 
if  he  makes  choice  of  fuch  trees  as  feed 
deepeft  in  the  earth. 


In  this  cafe  I  would  have  him  guard  moft 
againft  afh ;  it  being  a  tree  which,  though 
very  ufeful  and  profitable,  yet  is  a  great  im- 

R  2  poverifher 
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poveriiher  of  the  corn-mold,  as  it  feeds  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  neither  is  it  a  tree 
for  beauty  as  it  comes  the  lateft  into  leaf 
or  feafon,  and  goes  the  fooneft  out.  It 
fhould  be  planted  by  the  fides  of  high¬ 
roads,  commons,  or  fuch  like  wafte 
grounds. 


The  oak  is  the  beft  tree  that  can  be 
planted  in  a  lawn,  meadow,  or  plowed 
ground ;  becaufe  it  feeds  deep,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  impoverifh  the  furface ;  and? 
if  in  ground  that  is  under  tillage,  the  plow 
can  (without  obftru&ion)  go  near  the 
trunk. 


The  fmall-leafed  elm  is  an  excellent  tim¬ 
ber,  alfo  a  quick  grower,  and  a  profitable 
tree  j  it  ought  to  be  planted  in  hedge- rows  3 
as  it  will  bear  planting  clofer  together  than 
any  other  tree*  It  has  an  afpiring  head, 
and  grows  beft  when  the  boughs  are  lopped 

off 
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off  near  the  trunk  3  in  this  cafe,  it  does  little 
damage  to  any  underwood  that  may  be  un¬ 
der  it. 


The  following  is  a  lift  of  trees  that  are 
proper  to  be  planted  intermixedly  in  lawns, 
meadows,  or  pleafure-grpunds,  viz.  oak, 

Englifh  elm,  beech,  Scotch  fir,  fpruce 

* 

fir,  fftver  fir,  New  England  pine,  horle- 
chefnuts,  walnut,  poplar,  fycamore,  larchs, 
black-cherry,  apple,  and  white  thorn- 

tree. 


Thefe,  being  properly  mixed,  will  give  a 
diverfity  of  colours  and  fhapes,  very  agree¬ 
able  to  the  fpe&ator,  and  every  one  be  ufe- 
ful  in  their  turn. 

In  order  to  imitate  nature,  as  near  as  pof- 
fible,  they  fhould  be  placed  very  irregular, 
and  likewife  fo  thin,  as  not  to  obftru6f  any 
profpedt,  except  fuch  as  are  difagreeable,  as 

R  3  a  rock. 
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a  rock,  a  barren  bit  of  land,  or  a  mari- 
pit,  a  quarry,  or  the  like}  all  fuch  as  thefe 
fliould  have  a  clump  planted  before  them? 
to  hide  them  from  the  eye. 

As  to  all  dillant  monuments,  valleys, 
woods,  rivers,  fifh-  ponds,  towns,  churches, 
caftles,  antique  buildings,  &c.  thefe  are  agree¬ 
able  objects,  and  ought  not  to  be  obftru&ed 
from  the  eye  by  any  home-plantation. 

# 

As  to  the  method  and  time  of  planting, 
It  varies  much  *,  fome  will  recommend  Mi- 
chaelmas-planting  for  foreft-trees,  and  others 
the  fpring. 

Trees,  planted  in  either  feafon,  may  do 
well }  but  I  find  by  experience,  that  the  beft 
time  is,  when  the  fap  is  rifing,  viz.  from 
the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of 
May. 


The 
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The  month  of  May  is  as  good  a  time  as 
any  in  the  year,  to  plant  evergreens  in,  fuch 
as  fir,  larch,  &c.  In  fliort,  I  have  feen  elm- 
trees,  thirty  feet  high,  removed  at  Midfum* 
mer,  which  all  throve  very  well }  they  were 
removed  and  infured  by  a  very  ingenious, 
experienced  gardener }  he  was  to  receive  two 
fhillings  a  piece,  for  every  tree  that  lived  5 
but  was  to  forfeit  a  guinea  for  every  one  that 
died  1  and  he  told  me,  that  he  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  was  fafer  to  remove  trees 
in  fummer  than  in  winter ,  provided  they 
were  not  long  out  of  the  ground,  and  a  ball 
of  earth  were  taken  with  the  root,  and  they 
were  well  watered,  for  two  or  three  days  at 
firft,  till  they  took  root. 


The  beft  way  of  planting  them  is,  not  to 
dig  a  hole,  as  is  ufual,  but  to  let  them 
upon  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  dig  a 
grip  round  each  tree,  at  about  three  feet 
diftance  ; '  and  with  the  earth  that  comes 
out,  you  mull  cover  up  the  roots  §  which 
will  form  a  little  bank  or  hill  round  the 

R  4  tree- 
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tree-root;  but  before  you  fet  the  tree  upon 
the  furface,  you  mu  ft  turn  the  fod  (it  is 
to  ftand  on)  the  grafs-fide  downwards; 
then  the  roots  will  ftand  upon  the  frefh 
mold* 


This  is  not  only  an  eafy  method,  but  alfo 
a  very  good  one;  becaufe  the  roots  feed 
among  the  corn-mold  ;  and  when  the  fod 
rots  it  turns  to  manure  about  the  roots,  and 
encourages  the  growth  greatly.  If  the  land 
be  everfo  poor  in  nature,  yet  they  will  flourifh 
amain. 


Being  planted,  the  next  care  is  to  fence 
them  from  cattle ;  for  if  they  be  either  crop¬ 
ped,  or  rubbed  againft,  that  retards  their 
growth,  and  makes  them  runtifh.  In  fhort9 
a  man  had  better  never  plant,  if  he  does  not 
fence  from  cattle. 

But  as  the  expence  and  trouble  of  fenc¬ 
ing  difcourages  many  a  one  from  planting, 

i  fhall 
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I  lhall  point  out  an  eafy  cheap  method,  to 
keep  the  cattle  from  the  trees, 

s  1 

When  trees  are  planted  in  open  pa  {lures, 
the  ufual  method  is,  to  fet  three  {fakes 
round  the  tree,  in  a  triangular  form,  and 
nail  three  flicks  on  the  tops  of  them,  and 
then  fallen  thorns  therein* 

The  beft  method  is,  to  avoid  all  this 
trouble,  and  do  no  more  than  to  tie  two 
bunches  of  whins  (fo  far  as  the  cattle  can 
reach)  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  with  a 
thumb-rope  made  of  hay  or  draw  j  after 
which,  daub  a  little  cow-dung  over  each 
rope  ;  which  will  prevent  them  from  eat¬ 
ing  it.  If  whins  be  not  to  be  had,  fmall 
fharp  thorns  will  anfwer  the  end  ;  but  cut 
off  all  thick  ends  •  for  if  iuch  prefs  hard 
again  ft  the  bark  of  the  tree,  it  may  be  hurt 
therewith. 


This  is  a  very  cheap  fimple  method,  and 
fwers  the  end  better  than  poll  or  rails  fet 
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round,  particularly  for  all  trees  that  are 
fix  feet  high  and  upwards  •„  and,  in- 
deed,  none  of  a  icfs  fize  ought  to  be  tranf- 
planted  out  of  the  nurEry,  particularly  into 
lawns,  meadows,  and  fuch  like  open  places* 
where  cattle  comes.  In  fencing  the  trees 
thus,  take  care  not  to  put  on  over-much 
whins  or  thorns }  five  or  fix  pounds  weighty 
if  properly  placed,  with  the  prickly  ends  out¬ 
wards,  will  anfwer1  the  end  as  well  as  ever  fo 
much. 

When  moil  forts  of  foreft-trees  are  plant¬ 
ed,  the  fide-branches  ought  to  be  lopped 
off ;  but  the  tap-branch,  which  is  called 
the  leader,  mu  ft  be  carefully  preferved  from 
any  hurt  5  for,  when  this  is  gone,  the  tree 
is  not  worth  much.  If  wind,  froft,  or  any 
accident,  wound  or  break  a  leader  of  a  tree, 
it  is  the  befl  way.  immediately  to  root  it  up 
and  replace  it  with  another  3  as  the  expence 
of  a  tree  is  a  trifle,  in  comparifon  of  lofing 
two  or  three  years  growth,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  tree  aifo* 


Oaks 
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Oaks  will  bear  this  mifchance  better  than 
any  others }  but  as  to  elm,  fir,  or  larches,  if 
the  leader  be  gone,  they  are  not  worth  a 
farthing.  The  lime-tree  is  generally  plant¬ 
ed  more  for  beauty  than  profit ;  therefore 
cutting  its  top  off  rather  adds  to  its  beauty., 
though  indeed  not  to  the  value  of  the  tim¬ 
ber. 


A  great  many  planters,  thinking  to  do 
the  work  more  effe&ually,  prop  their  new- 
planted  trees  with  flakes,  drove  into  the 
ground  at  each  fide }  but  this,  I  think,  ra¬ 
ther  does  more  hurt  than  good  *  as,  from 
all  the  obfervations  I  have  made,  I  fee  more 
crooked  trees  growing  from  this  method, 
than  when  left  to  chance  j  and  the  thing 
accounts  for  itfelf;  for  one  cannot  drive  a 
flake  down  fo  fafl,  but  one  windy  day  will 
work  it  loofe,  having  only  one  leg  to  (land 
on  *,  and,  when  once  loofe,  it  does  hurt  5 
becaufe  the  tree  has  the  weight  of  the  flake 
to  bear^  and^  in  a  high  wind,  the  tree 
and  flake  give  way  together  $  and  when  a 

tree 
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tree  bends  from  the  wind,  the  flake  a£ls  as 
s  prop  to  keep  it  in  that  pofition ;  as  the 
flake  has  not  any  balance,  fpring,  or  eiaflic 
caufe,  to  bring  it  back  again. 


Whereas,  if  the  tree  was  left  to  itfelf,  as 
it  (lands  on  a  broad  bottom,  the  roots  adl  as 
fhrouds,  or  flays  round  it ;  the  earth  laying 
thereon  is  a  balance,  to  bring  the  tree  back 
again,  after  it  has  been  bended  from  the 
biafl. 


Befides,  except  very  great  care  be  takers 
the  continual  waving  and  motion  of  the 
tree  wears  any  fence  or  lapping  put  be¬ 
tween  the  flake  and  it,  and  admits  the  flake 
to  rub  agunft  it,  and  wound  the  bark  thereof; 
in  this  cafe,  1  need  not  tell  the  damage  S 
every  one  knows  it. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  much 
better  to  fet  the  tree  firm,  by  treading  the 

earth 
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earth  about  it  well,  and  then  leave  it  to 
chance,  than  to  prop  it  up,  though  the  tree 
be  ever  fo  tall. 


As  to  foil  proper  for  tree?,  f  need  fay 
little  about  it ,  as  few  people  in  chefe  days 
but  what  know  that  very  well }  particularly 
fuch  as  rife  nurferies,  either  for  their  own 
life,  or  for  public  fale. 


Befides,  were  I  to  make  a  plantation  on 
a  piece  of  land,  let  it  be  of  what  fort  it 
would,  I  would  plant  every  fort  .of  kreft- 
Erees  thereon,  intermixedly  ^  only  with  this 
difference,  that,  if  the  foil  was  fand,  1  would 
plant  the  greatefl  quantity  of  fir  or  larch 
thereon  ,  and  if  a  ftrong  clay,  the  greateft 
quantity  of  oak. 


As  to  the  wetnefs  of  the  foil,  tills  is  im¬ 
mediately  provided  againfl  by  my  method 
of  fetting  the  tree  upon  the  furface,  and 

making 
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making  a  grip  round  it ;  this  puts  low  wet 
ground  nearly  upon  the  balance  of  that 
which  is  of  a  drier  nature  j  and  whoever 
tries  it,  will  immediately  find  the  good  effedts 
thereof. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

How  to  make  a  Nursery,  &c« 


A  S  I  would  be  as  concife  as  poflible, 
without  being  thought  tedious  in  relating 
things  which  are  generally  known,  I  fhalh 
therefore,,  in  a  few  words  fhew  the  beft 
method  of  railing  a  nurfery  of  foreft-trees, 
from  fuch  feeds  as  may  eafily  be  procured 
in  the  country  by  any  country -gentleman  or 
farmer. 


When  you  have  fixed  on  the  ground  for 
a  nurfery,  as  this  is  feldom  of  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  I  would,  by  no  means,  advife  trench¬ 
ing 
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Ing  it  with  fpades,  at  lead  two  fpit  deep  3 
burying  the  upper  fpit  (wherein  are  ail  the 
roots  of  grafs,  weeds,  &c.)  at  the  bottom  5 
this  will  prevent  much  of  that  trouble,  that 
ganerally  attends  keeping  nurferies  clear 
from  weeds,  grafs,  and  fuch  like  real  ene¬ 
mies  to  young  plants. 


The  ground  being  thus  trenched,  and 
levelled  with  a  harrow  or  a  garden-rake,  your 
next  dept  is,  to  determine  upon  as  many 
forts  of  feeds  as  you  would  fow,  and  make 
fo  many  divifions  out,  by  either  dakes,  or 
bits  of  boughs. 


Aftsr  this,  fow  your  feeds,  as  intended^ 
upon  each  dividon  3  then  lay  out  each  di- 
vifion  in  beds  nine  feet  broad,  and  dretch 
a  garden-line  at  each  fide,  to  guide  you 
draight;  make  a  fmall  furrow,  about  a  foot 
broad,  and  half  a  foot  deep  ;  and  with  the 
mold  that  comes  thereout  fpread  over  the 

ridge. 
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ridge,  to  cover  the  feed,  which  will  be  about 
one  inch  thick,  and  which  is  a  fufficient 
covering  for  any  fort  of  feed. 


By  this  method  (which  is  performed 
with  little  trouble,  being  nothing  but  a 
fhovelling  of  ioofe  mold  to  fpread  over  the 
bed)  you  fave  a  great  deal  of  feed,  to  what 
you  would  do  by  barrowing  or  raking  in  5 
becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  all  the  feed  is  covered 
at  an  equal  depth,  and  fo  will  come  up  more 
even  altogether 3  and  none  of  it  lies  expofed 
to  the  fowls  of  the  air  3  but,  if  harrowed, 
the  pines  let  fome  in  very  deep,  whilft  others 
lie  above  ground,  for  birds  to  carry  off. 


A  very  little  ground,  for  a  feed-bed,  will 
raife  a  great  number  of  plants  3  but  at 
two,  or  at  molt  three  years  old,  the  plants 
fhould  be  pricked  out  into  another  nurfery, 
prepared  by  trenching,  as  the  feed- beds 

were. 
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were.  If  fet  in  rows,  eighteen  inches 

f!  h 

afunder  between  each  row,  and  one  foot  in 
the  row  diftant  from  each  other,  they  will 
(land  very  well,  to  be  eight  dr  ten  feet  high, 
before  they  need  to  be  tranfplanted  out  for 
good  and  all.  They  grow  up  ftraighters 
and  have  cleaner  trunks ;  for  being  clofe  to¬ 
gether  in  the  fecond  nurferv. 


C  H  A  P.  XXIV. 

A  new  Invention  to  make  a  cheap,  ufeful 

Pipe-Drain. 


This  is  a  very  ufeful  drain  for  wet  or 
clay-land  j  and  though  cheap  and  fimple, 
it  will  be  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  of  as 
great  utility,  as  were  ten  times  the  money 
or  labour  expended  in  French-drains,  which 
are  generally  made  by  gentlemen,  who, 
with  the  flrength  of  men  and  money,  may 
Vol.  I.  $  do 
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do  great  things  $  but  it  is  my  endeavour^ 
and  I  hope  I  fhall  not  altogether  fail  in  my 
purpofe,  to  fupply  the  farmer  with  fuch  con¬ 
trivances  as  may  in  fome  degree  make  up3 
for  the  want  of  thofe  advantages. 


I  have  two  forts  of  thefe  pipe- drains  ^  one 
I  fpeak  of  in  the  third  volume,  of  this  work2 
to  which  I  refer  my  reader ;  but  that  is 
only  for  meadow  or  grafs- grounds.  The 
following  fort  may  be  applied  more  generally 
for  every  fort  of  land,  whether  plowing  or 
grafs. 


The  firft  thing  that  is  to  be  done  is,  to* 
examine  where  the  fall  for  the  water  lies; 
this  is  eafily  perceived  by  the  outfide-drain 
which  inclofes  the  field  ;  for,  in  the  loweft 
place  the  water  generally  ftands,  it  being  the 
bell  leveller 5  into  this  all  the  pipe-drains 
muft  lead. 


The 
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The  way  to  make  them  is*  firft  to  plow 
a  furrow,  along  every  place  where  you  in¬ 
tend  the  drains  to  be *  then  be  provided 
with  a  fort  of  a  fpade,  (all  iron,  except  the 
fhaft)  it  muft  be  made  like  a  garden-fpade  ; 
only  that  the  mouth,  or  digging  part,  from 
where  you  fet  the  foot  down  to  the  pointy 
muft  be  eighteen  inches  long *  at  the  fhoul- 
der,  where  you  fet  the  foot,  it  muft  be  eight 
inches  broad*  and  go  narrower  all  the  way 
to  the  point,  which  muft  only  be  two  inches 
broad. 


With  this  you  make  a  grip  in  the  plow¬ 
ed  furrow,  which,  together  with  the  furrow, 
will  be  about  two  feet  deep,  and  the  bottom 
thereof  two  inches  wide. 


In  performing  the  work,  you  need  not 
cut  down  the  Tides ;  but  put  the  fpade 
plum  down*  and  throw  out  the  earth  ;  in 

S  2  this 
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this  cafe,  you  never  put  down  the  fpade,  but 
you  bring  it  up  full. 


There  will  be  fbme  loofe  crumbling  bits 
that  will  fall  to  the  bottom ;  but  as  no  com¬ 
mon  inftrument  can  go  to  fliovel  them  out, 
you  mull  be  provided  with  one  on  purpofe, 
which  is  made  in  the  nature  of  a  gouge, 
the  mouth  of  which  muft  be  two  inches 
diameter;  it  muft  be  put  on  a  fhaft,  the  fame 
way  as  a  turnip-hoe. 


With  this,  you  dratv  out  the  loofe  earthy 
by  running  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  dram. 
I  call  this  a  fcoop  hoe« 


The  drain  being  thus  made,  you  muft 
be  provided  with  fticks,  or  thorns  of  any 
fort,  to  lay  lengthways  in  the  drain,  filling 
it  about  half-way  to  the  top,  then  ftrew 

over 
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oyer  them  any  fort  of  ftraw,  ftuhble,  os- 
bad  hay. 

Over  this  throw  a  little  mold j  then  go 
with  the  plow,  and  turn  the  fame  furrow 
back  into  its  former  place  j  which  finifhes 
the  work. 

The  whole  may  be  done  for  about  a 
penny  a  perch  and  I  wiil  anfwer  for  it  to 
perform  the  office  in  carrying  off  ground- 
fprings,  or  any  downfal  of  water,  as  well 
as  any  French  drain  that  will  perhaps  cofl 
a  fhiiling  a  perch  provided  you  keep  up 
to  the  uiles  laid  down  ,  but  if  you  exceed 
in  the  width,  it  is  not  fo  well  \  becaufe  a 
greater  weight  of  earth,  and  a  wider  bearing 
would  naturally  bear  harder  upon  the  flicks, 
and  clofe  them  more,  than  when  the  bearing 
and  fhoulder  are  narrow  \  in  this  cafe  very 
little  weight  cornea  upon  the  flicks  $  and 
when  the  earth  comes  to  be  confolidated,  by 
treading  it  clofe,  it  fits  like  a  wedge- 
fo  that,  after  many  years,  when  the 
ftalks  are  rotten,  the  currency  of  the 

S  3  water 
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water  will  keep  the  tube  open  for  a  long 
time. 


The  narrownefs  of  thefe  drains  may  (upon 
a  curfory  view)  feem,  to  fome  people,  not 
fufficient  to  drain  very  wet  land.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  hac)  it  hinted  to  me  by  gentle¬ 
men  who  received  their  information  only 
by  theory^  but  experience,  gained  from  re¬ 
peated  trials,  proves  beyond  a  contradiction, 
that  they  are  very  fufficient  to  convey  any 
downfal  of  rain  or  ground- fpring,  fuch  as 
generally  are  found  in  wet  fpewy  land,  into 
the  fide-drains. 

f  - 


EfTex  is  as  low  a  cold  clay-country  as  any 
in  England.  A  gentleman  there,  of  my 
acquaintance,  had  a  low  wet  farm,  that  he 
let  for  fixty  pounds  a  year }  the  farmer 
broke  upon  it. 

J  advifed 
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I  advifed  him  to  take  it  into  his  own 
hands,  and  drain  it  after  this  method  3 
which  he  did j  the  land  was  chiefly  grown 
over  with  rufhes  j  therefore  it  let  only  at  a 
low  rent,  which  was  about  eight  fhiilings 
an  acre* 


The  laadlord  began  to  make  pipe-drains 
at  Michaelmas,  when  the  farmer  left  it ;  and 
as  the  work  was  eaSly  done,  it  was  finilhed 
by  the  fpring-feed  time*  He  made  the 
drains  about  a  perch  diftant  from  each 
other  ;  all  the  Hubble  land  he  lowed  with 
oats,  which  proved  the  earliefi  and  beft  crop 
In  the  neighbourhood  5  owing  to  the  land 
being  fo  dry,  that  he  could  go  to  work 
earlier  in  the  fpring  than  his  neighbours; 
In  Ihort,  he  made  fo  great  an  improve¬ 
ment,  that  he  told  me  fince,  he  1st  the  faid 
farm  for  eighty  pounds  a  year. 


The  method  of  making  French  drains, 
5s,  to  dig  a  trench  two  or  three  feet  wide, 

§  and 
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and  as  many  deep ;  then  half  fill  it  with 
loofe  round  ftones ,  after  which  cover  them 
with  ftrawj  then  throw  earth  over  all,  till 
It  is  level  with  the  reft  of  the  furface. 


(  C  II  A  P.  XXV. 

On  twelve  different  Sorts  of  Wheat0 

FlRST,  Red  Lammas, 

Second,  White  Lammas, 

Third,  Red- bearded  Wheat, 

Fourth,  Red  Keritifh  Wheats 
Fifth,  Long  ear’d  Wheat, 

Sixth,  Grey  Pollard, 

Seventh,  Great-bearded  Wheat, 

Eighth,  Summer-Wheat, 

Ninth,  Double-ear’d  Wheat, 

Tenth,  Yellow  Lammas, 

Eleventh,  White -ear’d  Wheat, 

Twelfth,  Egg-Wheat  $ 
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With  a  great  many  others,  noi  worth 
fpeaking  of,  being  like  fome  of  thefe,  chiefly 
fimilar  variations,  and  not  didindt  fpccies  * 
neither  are  fome  of  thefe  worth  a  farmer’s 
notice.  The  two  fird  are  fuitable  for  any 
land  in  the  North  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland  ;  and  the  bed  farmers  in  England 
prefer  them  to  any  other,  being,  as  they 
call  them,  the  kings  of  wheat.  Indeed,  I 
take  the  white  Lammas  to  be  the  harded  of 
the  two,  and  mod  fuitable  for  cold  land  9 
but  the  red  is  the  faired  flour,  and  thinned 
ikin,  and  a  good  yielder. 


The  dimmer  wheat  is  an  early  kind  ; 
for,  if  it  be  fown  in  February,  it  will  be 
as  early  as  others  that  are  fown  in  autumn  ; 
therefore  it  might  be  ufeful,  if  the  fird 
(hould  mifs. 


The  next  In  value  to  Lammas-wheat  is 
long-eared  wheat;  this  is  a  very 
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great  yielder,  and  of  a  hardy  kind,  that 
will  anfwer  very  well  for  the  cold  heavy 
lands  of  Ireland,  and  North  of  England.  I  - 
have  had  great  crops  of  it ;  but  it  mu  ft  be 
fown  thin,  as  it  ftools  much  ;  and,  when 
thus  thin  fown,  it  will  produce  an  ear  fix  or 
eight  inches  long.  It  is  of  the  bearded 
kind,  which  annoys  birds  fo,  that  they  cannot 
prey  upon  it  with  pleafure \  therefore  it 
preserves  itfelf}  and  I  think  it  as  good,  if 
not  preferable  to  any  other  for  the  North 
®f  Ireland,  where  the  land  is  cold,  ftrong, 
and  coarfe. 


The  egg- wheat  will  anfwer  well  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  or  in  England,  where  the 
lands  are  light  and  fandy :  it  is  a  tender, 
thin  fkinned  grain,  and  produces  a  very  line 
Hour. 


The  Kent! ill  wheat  is  a  good  fort,  and 
very  near  a-kio  to  red  Lammas  *  Any  of 

the 
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the  other  forts  of  wheat  may  grow  here,  tho* 
not  with  that  fuccefs.  Were  I  to  enlarge 
as  much  upon  every  different  fort,  I  ihould 
fwell  this  work  beyond  my  firCt  intention  3 
therefore  lhall  confine  myfelf  to  what  I 
have  already  faid,  being  the  moft  proper  for 
thefe  kingdoms, 

CHAP,  XXVI,  ■; 

Some  Remarks  between  the  old  broad-caff 
Hufbandry,  and  the  Author’s  new  ma¬ 
thematical  Hufbandry,  by  which  Corn- 
Seeds  or  Plants  may  be  fet  at  a 
regular  given  Diftance,  with  his  new- 
invented  Machine,  &c.  &c. 


0  Y  perufing  the  following  fheets,  my 
reader  will  lee  fome  interefting  advantages 
arife^  peculiar  to  this  new  method  of  fowing 

or 
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m  tranfplanting  at  a  regular  given  diftance^ 
or  depth  in  the  ground*  each  grain  or  plant 
in  proportion  to  the  richncfs  or  quality  of 
the  ground?. 


And  as  the  having  of  the  feed'  and  la¬ 
bour  (in  order  to  keep  down  the  expence) 
ought  to  be  the  farmers  grand  point  in 
yiew,,.I  fhall  fubmit  to  his  own  impartial 
judgment  tile  reef  mabjenefs  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  argument,  which  is  grounded  upon  ex¬ 
perience-. 


I  always  made  it  my  chief  ftudy,  to  eafe 
ths*  farmer  from  tedious  labour*  and  ex¬ 
pen  Gve  perplexing  methods  *  as  I  am  fen- 
fible  there  is  no  merit  in  writing,  or  pointing 
out  expenfxve  ones* 


There  is  not  one  part  in  my  work,  that 
favours  of  expence  above  its  merit  in  pro¬ 
fit  j  fcme  places*  indeed?  may  feem  eafy 

and 
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and  fimple,  which  may  perhaps  (though 
the  more  valuable)  be  the  very  reafon  why 
fome  flafhy  prodigal  gentlemen  may  not 
like  it  fo  well,  as  if  more  perplexed  or  ex¬ 
pen  five. 


As  to  food  necefiary  for  the  vegetating 
of  plants,  I  hope  every  candid  reader  will 
allow,  that  every  fpecies  of  ground  differs 
in  quantity,  quality,  and  fort  of  falts,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  kind  of  plant  to  feed  upon 
according  to  its  nature }  which  fhews  the 
necelfity  there  is,  to  proportion  the  ground 
thereto,  according  to  fuch  richnefs}  and 
that  cannot  be  done  to  perfection,  except 
by  a  mathematical  rule. 


I  have  often  heard  unthinking  men 
fay,  Give  the  land  feed  enough  it  is  rich 
enough  to  bear  it}  which  was  the  only- 
method  they  could  take  to  deftroy  their 
crop  :  becaufe,  in  fuch  land,  there  may  be 

fubftance 
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fubftance  enough  to  throw  up  three  times 
more  crop  than  the  furface  could  bear. 
For  each  ftalk  or  ear  requires  a  proper  dis¬ 
tance,  to  admit  that  circulation  of  air  a- 
round  it,  which  is  neceflary  to  keep  it  in 
health  ana  vigour,  in  order  to  raife  a  found, 
large,  healthy  grain,  and  prevent  a  malady 
peculiar  to  a  crouded  crop,  namely,  mildewy 
which  it  is  morally  impoffible  to  guard  a- 
gainft,  as  long  'as  we  follow  the  prefent 
irregular  method  of  throwing  feed  into  the 
ground  at  random.  For,  fuppofe  a  man 
knew,  both  by  reafon  and  experience,  how 
many  grai  s  of  wheat  would  fow  an  acre, 
or  any  given  quantity  of  land,  and  be  at  the 
pains  to  count  Such  a  number,  and  take  them 
in  his  hand,  and  throw  thereon,  in  the  moft 
careful  manner  he  could  devife;  it  is  pof- 
libie  they  would  fall  a  regular  diftance  from 
each  other?  Would  not  Some  be  too  near 
together ;  and  other  parts  of  the  land  be 
unfeeded  ? 


This  is  the  reafon  fo  much  feed  is 
thrown  away  5  and  it  was  always  looked, 

upon 
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upon  by  every  writer,  as  a  thing  imprac¬ 
ticable,  to  place  each  grain  at  a  given  re¬ 
gular  diftance  from  each  other,  in  the  dia¬ 
gonal  broad- caft  method,  to  come  within 
any  reafonable  degree  of  expence;  and  mucht 
more  to  remove  corn-plants :  but  if,  by  the 
new-invented  machine,  thefe  obftacies  are 
removed,  then  grain  can  be  fown  with  a 
fmall  expence,  and  with  a  mathematical 
certainty. 


The  next  great  point  for  a  farmer  to 
know,  is,  at  what  diftance  each  plant  ought 
to  ftand  afunder,  according  to  the  quality  or 
richnefs  of  foil  ;  and  if  he  have  one  eye  on 
the  experiments  hereafter  mentioned,  and 
the  other  on  his  land,  it  is  almofl:  impof- 
fible  his  crop  can  mifcarry,  if  he  keeps  up 
to  the  rules  laid  down  ;  becaufe  every  grain 
is  placed  in  one  latitude,  both  as  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  and  horizontal  direction;  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  fame  rule  that  one  will  come 
to  perfection,  they  all  mu  ft,  that  efcape 
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vermin  ;  and  this  I  have  aifo  guarded  againit  j 
as  may  appear  in  its  proper  place. 


The  prafrifers  in  drill  hufbandry  expe- 
tience  the  benefit  corn  receives  from  a  ma¬ 
thematical  rule,  as  it  is  healthy,  found,  and 
b< /Id  *,  and  is  alfo  exempted  from  the  Cafual- 
ties  that  are  attendants  on  the  old  broad- 
call:  method,  namely,  blights,  mildews,  and 
fmaHnefs  of  the  grain,  &c.  which  are  mo  fit¬ 
ly  occasioned  by  the  over-ranknefs  of  the 
crop,  that  alfo  makes  the  corn  lodge  3 
and,  what  is  moil  diftreffing,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  be  ft  land  that  meets  with  fuch 
dilafters. 


Indeed,  the  drill-hufbandry  can  only 
called  half  a  mathematical  rule }  becaufe 
by  it  we  only  afcertain  the  diftance  between 
the  drills,  as  in  the  lengthways  of  the  drills 
corn  falls  confufedly  irregular,  and  each 
grain  almoft  at  touching  5  therefore 

though 
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though  it  has  too  much  room  one  way,  it 
is  crouded  another ;  confequently  each  grain 
lofes  half  its  value:  for  were  it  at  liberty 
to  lpread  and  feed  five  or  fix  inches  round,  it 
would  certainly  produce  double  the  quantity 
of  ears  and  corn. 


I  have  often  feen  a  drill  corn- crop  lower¬ 
ed  in  its  value,  by  being  fown  too  thick; 
therefore  it  is  very  clear,  that  fowing  corn 
by  a  mathematical  fyftem,  in  the  centre  of 
each  given  diftance,  muff  be  abundantly 
more  certain  of  a  crop  ;  and  the  great 
faving  of  feed  and  labour  adds  ftili  to  its 
value. 


But  he  that  follows  this  new  hufban- 
dry,  of  fowing  or  tranfplanting  corn  regu¬ 
larly  thin,  with  the  machine,  as  directed 
in  the  following  chapter,  mu  ft  bear  in 
mind  two  particulars ;  firft,  that  his  land 
be  well  tilled,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds; 


Vo  l  .  I, 
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or  they  will  deftroy  his  fcheme,  by 
preventing  his  corn  ftooling  or  branch¬ 
ing. 


In  this  cafe,  trench-plowing  will  be 
particularly  ufefulj  as,  without  hoeing  or 
any  labour,  it  is  fure  to  be  clean  from 
weeds  j  and  as  the  foil  is  wrought  to  a 
deep  ftaple,  it  will  alfo  add  to  the  plants 
ftooling. 


The  next  is,  the  corn  muft  be  fown  earlier 
than  common  \  becaufe  it  has  (if  tranfplant- 
ed)  twice  to  vegetate,  firft  from  the  feed, 
and  again  after  tranfplanting ;  for  upon  a 
plant’s  being  removed,  it  dies  before  it  lives 
again*  and  therefore  admits  of  perhaps  near 
a  fortnight’s  delay. 


Likewife,  when  corn  is  fown  thin,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  ftooling,  (if  it  be  not  removed) 
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It  may  be  faid  to  vegetate  twice,  firft  from 
the  com,  and  again  when  it  is  weaned  from 
the  kernel  5  for  at  this  time  it  has  to  force 
from  the  root  new  Ihoots  or  {tooling- 
branches  5  and  therefore  admits  of  near  a 
fortnight’s  delay  in  its  growth,  by  making 
the  additional  {hoots,  in  order  to  fill  the 
ground  defigned  for  that  purpofe® 


As  feme  of  my  readers  may  be  at  a  loft 
to  know,  what  I  mean  by  corn  being  weaned 
from  the  kernel,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ex¬ 
plain  it. 


Corn,  in  its  dry  flate,  before  it  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  earth,  is  a  dead  inaftive  body ; 
but,  immediately  after,  it  attratts  or  im¬ 
bibes  the  moifture  thereof,  which  ferments^ 
fwells,  and  raifes  it  to  life  and  action,  by 
firft  forcing  out  the  root  from  the  thickeft 
or  eye* end,  and  the  top  from  the  fmalleft 
end :  if  the  ground  be  moift,  fo  as  to  fupply 
it  with  fufheient  juices,  it  will  break  the 
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{km  in  about  five  days ;  and  the  root  will 
divide  itfelf  into  many  fmali  fibres,  which 
are  fo  many  mouths  to  feed  the  blade* 

Nature  has  direfted  them  to  fearch 
equally  round  for  food  ;  for  they  fpread  their 
branches  horizontally,  inclining  downwards : 
as  foon  as  thefe  are  united,  or  begin  to 
feed  upon  the  earth,  then  nature  tends 
upwards,  and  forces  out  the  top  in  an 
upright  diredion  (and  a  fingie  blade)  to 
the  height  of  about  three  inches ;  all  this 
time  (which  takes  up  about  fourteen 
days)  it  is  feeding  from  the  floury  or 
mealy  part ,  but  as  foon  as  that  is  ex- 
haufted,  the  blade  (which  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  had  a  joint  or  parting,  though  it 
did  not  appear)  divides  into  two  parts,  and 
falls  flat  upon  the  earth,  at  each  fide  of  the 
root. 

At  this  crifis,  the  corn  is  vulgarly  called 
weaned  from  the  kernel;  and  I  make  ufe 
of  the  word  in  feveral  places,  in  order  to  be 
underftocd ;  but,  however,  the  word  is  wrong 

adapted ; 
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adapted}  for  the  floury  or  mealy  particles 
are  the  kernel}  and  that*  being  grown  into 
root  and  top*  cannot  be  weaned  from  itfelf  *s 
in  fliort,  it  is  weaned  from  nothing  it  afore¬ 
time  had  any  conne&ion  with*  bst  the  flan 
or  hufk}  and  this  it  leaves  in  a  perpendicular 
diredrion,  refembling  a  blown  egg,  which 
will  abide  there  a  long  time*  before  it  rots 
@r  melts  away  y  which  ( as  I  have  taken 
notice  under  the  article  of  fmutty  wheat) 
proves  very  plainly  how  efiential  a  naufeous 
flanking  pickle  may  be,  to  candy  or  coat 
^ver  the  fldn,  in  order  to  prevent  grubs* 
or  worms  of  any  fort,  from  wounding*  or 
preying  upon  the  root }  which*  certainly, 
mull  weaken  the  plant,  if  not  kill  it  out^ 
right. 


T  3  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XXVII.  - 

The  Author’s  new-invented  Machines 
and  the  Number  of  Grains  and  Weight  of 
See  d- W heat  necexTary  to  fow  an  En¬ 
gl  ifTi  Acre^  with  the  tranfplanting  Ma- 
chinEj,  and  what  Number  of  Grains  and 
Bufhels  of  Seeds  the  faid  Acre  will  pro¬ 
duce,  with  Directions  for  Sowing  and 
Tranfplanting,  &c. 

* 

I  Hinted,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that, 
when  corn  is  fown  in  this  thin  regular  me- 
thod,  it  requires  an  earlier  feafon  than  when 
fown  thick  3  becaufe  it  has  a  fecond  time  to 
grow  or  vegetate  into  ftooling-branches ; 
and  if  the  plants  be  removed,  they  will  be 
ftagnated  in  the  growing  part  about  another 
week  y  as  everything,  ot  the  vegetable  crea¬ 
tion,  upon  being  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
dies  before  it  lives  again. 


This 
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This  makes  it  necefiary  to  begin  earlier, 
by  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to  fow  your 
feed-beck  than  common.  The  beft  feafon 
to  fow  the  feed  (that  you  propofe  to  trans¬ 
plant  out)  is,  in  the  laft  week  of  A ugu ft  3 
and  that  which  is  fown,  as  hereafter  di¬ 
rected,  a  Single  grain  to  each  Square  foot, 
in  the  iirft  week  of  September. 

t 

Ground  moft  Suitable  for  this  purpefe, 
is  a  deep  rich  loam,  clay,  warp,  or  ha  He 
earth  ;  Such  muft  be  fown  or  transplanted 
at  one  grain  to  each  foot. 


Fallow-land  is  beft,  except  fuch  as  is 
trench-plowed  %  though  clover,  peas  or 
beans,  flubble,  turnip,  fallow,  rape- 
ftubble,  potatoe- ground,  or  any  land  that 
can  be  depended  upon  for  a  wheat-crop, 
in  any  other  method,  will  bring  a  crop 
with  much  more  certainty  in  this*  ex¬ 
cept  the  ground  be  dirty,  or  given  to 
weeds in  this  cafe,  the  remedy  is  to 

T  4  '  trench- 
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trench-plow  ;  as  directed  in  the  firfl:  vo¬ 
lume  ;  or  fallow  the  ground  all  winter^ 
and  have  your  plants  growing  in  a  feed- 
bed;  by  this  you  take  the  advantage  of 
a  proper  feafon  to  fow  your  feed  ;  and  the 
plants  are  growing,  at  the  fame  time  you 
are  enriching  your  land,  deftroying  the 
weeds,  &ce 


The  plants  will  be  pretty  ftrong,  by  the 
firfl  week  in  February ;  therefore,  being 
placed  in  the  ground  immediately  after  the 
laft  plowing,  they  will  be  able  to  fpread 
over,  and  611  the  ground,  before  the  weeds 
can  take  root  ;  fo  confequendy  will  fupprefs 
and  effedlually  deflroy  them  ;  but  the  very 
firfl:  favourable  time  for  removing  the 
plants,  in  February,  muft  not  be  mi  fled. 


This  method  of  hufbandry  is  fimple, 
ard  eafliy  learned  ;  all  you  have  to  do  is, 
to  fix  the  machine,  as  dire&ed  in  the  cur ; 

and? 
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and,  for  {owing  the  feed,  fix  the  pins  fo, 
that  they  will  fink ;  or  make  the  holes  two 
inches  deep,  (but  the  holes  that  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  plants  muff  be  three  inches  deep)  5 
this  is  all  the  machine  wants  to  be  altered 
in,  between  {owing  or  fetting  the  plants ; 
provided  the  ground  be  all  of  a  richncfs  j 
but  as  the  ground  grows  worfe  in  quality  or 
richnefs,  the  plants  will  require  to  Hand 
nearer  together,  at  nine  or  fix  inches  dis¬ 
tance,  according  to  the  flate  or  ilaple  of 
the  ground  \  becaufe  the  plants  will  not 
Spread  or  branch  fo  much  in  thin  gravelly 
or  fandy  land,  as  they  will  in  the  above- 
defcribed  rich  deep  loams  ;  neither  are  the 
above  lands  fo  proper  for  wheat  3  they  fnould 
be  fulled  with  fuch  crops  as  are  natural  to 
them,  as  oats,  barley,  rye,  turnips,  clover, 
or  forne  fort  of  pulfe  ;  but  even  fuch  weak 
land  will  force  out  branches,  according  to 
the  condition  it  is  in  for  richnefs. 

Therefore,  it  will  anfwer  nearly  the  fame 
end,  and  fave  a  good  deal  of  labour,  if, 
inifead  ol  altering  the  pegs  in  the  machine, 

to 
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to  hole  ar  nine  or  fix  inches  afunder,  you 
make  your  holes  at  twelve  inches  afunder. 
In  ail  forts  of  land,  and  add  fo  many  grains 
in  eacft  hole,  as  your  land  lowers  in  value, 
or  ft<ae  of  richnefs  $  as  for  indance,  in  rich 
clay,  loam,  or  warp-land,  put  one  grain  in 
each  hole  ;  in  hafle- earth,  or  a  loamy  fand, 
put  two  grains  in  each  hole,  in  a  fixong 
fhallow  gravel,  drop  three  grains  in  each 

hole  ,  and  in  a  fand,  four  grains  in  a  hole*  • 

% 

i 

Seeds,  thus  placed,  will  be  able  to  find 
out  all  the  nouri foment  within  fix  inches 
round  *  and,  when  fown  in  the  centre  of  a 
fquare  foot,  they  have  no  further  to  go ;  and 
as  they  Hand  thus  regular,  if  you  fee  en¬ 
croaching  enemies  of  weeds,  grafs,  &c,  you 
may  hoe  between  them.  Two  men  will 
hoe  an  acre  in  a  day  5  for  what  mod  delays 
all  hoers,  is  their  looking  out  the  dronged 
plants,  and  the  proper  didances  •  but  this 
is  all  provided  againd,  when  fown  thus  re* 
guiar. 

Obferve* 
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Obferve,  as  much  as  confifts  with  your 
iituation,  to  remove  your  plants  from  worfe 
to  better  land 3  which  will  encourage  cheir 
growing  or  branching,  much  more  than  if 
they  were  tranfplanted  from  good  to  bad 
land.  I  need  not  refine  upon  this  point 
more,  than  to  fay,  it  would  as  ill  agree 
with  their  conflitution,  as  it  would  with 
that  of  a  high-fed  perfon,  were  he  obliged 
to  leave  a  full  fpread  table  to  feed  upon 
potatoes  and  butter-milk*  This  obierva- 
tion  ought  to  be  carried  through  the  whole 
eourfe  of  hufbandry  ;  that  is,  always  for  a 
farmer,  to  take  his  cattle  and  feed  from 

worfe  land  to  better. 

\ 


The  bed  way  is,  for  a  farmer,  to  divide 
his  work  thus  3  that  is,  to  fow  one  half  of 
his  wheat,  and  tranfplant  the  other  3  and 
to  raife  his  plants  as  follows,  viz.  fow  jud 
double  the  quantity  of  feed,  in  each  hole9 
as  he  intends  to  day  there  •,  and  when  the 
ground  is  ready,  pull  up  half  the  plants  tor 
tranfplanting,  and  leave  the  other  half  in 
the  ground 3  by  which  means  he  will  do 

double 
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double  the  work  with  the  fame  people., 
and  go  on  by  a  regular  mathematical  tule* 
which  cannot  err  *,  as  his  own  reafon  mu  ft 
tell  him,  that  by  the  fame  rule  one  grain 
in  a  field  will  grow,  they  all  muft,  that 
are  found,  (and  if  he  fwirn  his  feed,  the 
unfound  grain  may  be  taken  off)  *  as  they 
lie  in  the  fame  fituation  or  latitude,  not 
one  being  the  tenth  of  an  inch  deeper  in 
the  ground,  or  covered  with  more  mold 
than  another 5  and  as  they  lie  in  the  centre 
of  every  fquare  foot,  if  the  land,  in  a  Held, 
be  all  of  one  quality  or  degree  of  richnefs^ 
by  the  fame  rule  that  one  foot  will  produce 
thirty  ears  from  a  grain,  every  one  muft, 
or  thereabouts. 

Another  advantage  is,  that  a  farmer  can 
manure  his  ground  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  at 
the  fame  time  be  fure  that  every  grain  feeds 
equally  upon  it;  becaufe  he  may  drop  an 
equal  quantity  into  each  hole,  along  with 
the  foed  ;  as  direded  under  the  title  of  the 
compound  manures. 


He 
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'  He  alfo  feeds  his  land  and  grain  by  the 
thick  coat  of  manure  he  wraps  round  his 
grain  by  candying  it,  as  di reded  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  liquid  manure.  Thus  he  fees,  that 
every  ftep  he  takes,  in  this  regular  method, 
is  valuable  and  interefting;  and  a  narrow 
underftanding  may  go  through  with  it  ;  as 
every  thing  is  fo  plain  and  fimple. 


The  machine  being  fixed,  he  muff  have 
a  fober,  gentle,  tradable  horfe,  and  a  ftea« 
dy  man  to  guide  him  ftraight;  and  al¬ 
ways  come  back  in  the  track  the  marker 
makes  going;  for  the  marker  is  fixed  fo, 
as  to  reach  half-way  into  the  following 
breadth. 


The  beft  way  is,  to  go  acrofs  the  ridges, 
as  it  works  in  the  nature  of  a  roller  ;  but,  in 
open  town-fields,  where  ridges  lie  fingle,  he 
cannot;  therefore  he  mu  ft  keep  lengthwife 
of  his  ridge,  and  make  the  machine,  as  it 
will  agree  with  the  breadth  of  the  ridge, 

eith  r 
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either  to  take  it  at  two,  three,  or  four  times : 
a  little  forefight  and  experience  will  help  him 
in  this. 


One  man  and  a  horfe  will  hole  four  or 
five  acres  in  one  day,  with  eafe;  each  child 
will  reach  to  drop  feed  or  plants  into  three 
holes  in  its  breadth,  going  up  and  down  ; 
and  four  children,  at  about  three-pence  a- 
day  each,  will  finilh  an  acre;  but  a  man 
muft  follow  them,  with  a  rake  to  cover  the 
feed. 


IF  it  be  plants  he  is  tranfplanting,  he  mull 
have  a  hoe,  and  draw  the  mold  a  little  higher 
about  the  roots  than  in  other  places ;  that 
when  the  roller  goes  over  it,  it  may  bear 
harder  upon  the  lumps,  fo  as  to  fettle  firm 
the  earth  about  them  ;  and  they  muft  b<g 
rolled  as  foon  as  tranfplanted. 
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When  the  plants  are  taken  up,  a  perfon 
mu  ft  go,  with  a  three  pronged  dung  fork, 
and  run  it  down,  to  lighten  the  earth*  and 
children  muft  be  ready  to  draw  up  the  plants, 
without  breaking  the  roots. 

The  fork  need  only  be  ufed,  where  the 
land  is  ftrong,  fad,  or  ftubborn  *  land  of 
a  lighter,  loofer  ftaple,  is  moft  proper  for 
a  feed-bed^  which  will  have  fome  trou¬ 
ble. 


Any  fort  of  grain,  grafs,  or  feeds  (flax- 
feed  excepted)  may  be  fown  thus  s  but  fmall 
feeds  may  deceive  you,  as  to  their  vegetating 
principles,  eafier  than  com* 


Therefore,  it  is  advifeable  to  try  them  * 
the  quickeft  and  fureft  way  to  do  this  is, 
to  lap  a  few  grains  up  in  a  woollen  cloth, 
and  dip  it  in  waters  then  put  it  into  a 
couch  of  malt,  in  its  growing  ftate  s  and 
every  grain  in  the  doth  will  vegetate,  if  it 

hi*0 
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has  not  loft  its  growing  quality  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  that  grows,  judge 
therefrom,  by  dropping  more  or  lefs  into 
each  hole. 


One  grain  in  every  fquare  foot,  if  good. 
Is  enough  of  thefe  articles,  viz.  turnip,  rape, 
cabbage,  tur>up~cabbage,  cole- feed,  burner, 
lucern,  or  clover  ;  but5  for  fear  of  accident4, 
you  may  drop  two,  if  good  ;  and  three  or 
four,  as  you  fee  need  requires,  if  bad;  it  is 
better  to  have  too  many  than  none  ;  but  they 
are  recoverable  either  way,  by  planting  in 
miffed  places,  or  by  thinning  where  over- 
thick*,  however,  the  latter  is  the  quickeftj 
for,  being  fo  regularly  placed,  three  vveeders 
will  draw  up  the  fuperfluous  plants,  in  a  day, 
from  an  acre. 


I  am  not  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  the  nature 
of  man,  but  that  I  know  very  well  what  the 
moft  illiterate  and  bigotted  fort  of  them 

will 
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will  fay,  upon  reading  this.  I  know  the 
taunts,  jeers,  and  criticifms  they  will  throw 
out}  however,  I  would  have  them  to  fuf- 
,  pend  their  judgment  thereon,  till  they  try  it} 
neither  would  I  defire  them  to  run  much 
hazard  on  the  firft  trial }  becaufe  half  an 

acre,  or  an  acre  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  will 

*  . 

fhew  what  might  be  expedted  from  any  larger 
quantity  ;  and  fo  they  may  enlarge  their  trials-, 
as  they  fee  they  anfwer. 

A  TABLE  ’ 

Shewing  the  Expence  and  Profit  of  an  En~ 
glifh  Acre  of  Wheat,  Town  or  tranf- 
planted  in  the  new  regular,  diagonal  Me¬ 
thod,  with  the  tranfplanting  Machine. 


I.  s.  d. 


To  the  rent  of  the  land. 

for  two 

years,  fuppoiing  fallow 

■Ml 

1  IO  O 

To  ten  plowings  with  one  man 

and  two  horfes,  at  2s. 

and  6d. 

per  - 

- 

I  5  O 

< 

2  J  5  O 

Vol.  I.  U 

Brought 
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r. 

s. 

a. 

Brought  over  - 

2 

l5 

0 

To  fo  ir  children,  to  drop  the  feed. 

at  3d.  per  - 

O 

t 

0 

To  one  man  to  cover  it  after 

them  - 

O 

I 

0 

To  holing  the  land 

O 

O 

4 

To  the  compound,  about 

O 

s 

0 

To  43,560  grains  of  wheat,  weight 
about  41  pounds,  and  *  an 

ounce  - 

D 

0 

4 

To  levelling  with  the  harrow,  be- 

fore  (owing 

O 

0 

6 

To  rolling  - 

O 

0 

6 

To  harvefting  - 

O 

10 

O 

To  tythe  -  -  - 

0 

5 

O 

Total  expence 

3 

14 

O 

Produce  42  bufhels  of  feed,  at 

5  s.  each  -  -  -  10 

10 

O 

6m 

Clear  profit 

6 

15 

4 

Straw  pays  for  threfliing* 


Brought 
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1.  s.  d. 

Brought  over  clear  profit  -  6150 

N.  B.  If  the  land  be  trench* 
plowed,  it  will  fave  four  plow- 
ings,  at  leaft  -  -  o  10  o 

And  alfo  a  year’s  rent  -  -  0150 

So  that,  in  this  ca&*  the  clear 
profit  will  be  -  -  804 


In  order  to  fupport  the  foregoing  method 
if  tranfplanting  and  thin-fowing,  amongft 
many  other  experiments,  the  following 
chapter  was  tried  by  myfelf,  very  minutely^ 

in  I7§4‘> 


V  a  C  H  A  P* 

*  - -  U_i 
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t 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Experiments  made  in  1764,  by  the  Atr- 
thor,  to  find  out  the  true  diftance,  or 
quantity  of  Land  that  Wheat  ought 
to  have,  to  grow  upon. 

AN  1764,  I  finiftied  making  my  machine, 
that  harrows,  fows,  and  rolls  at  one  time  $ 

and  as  it  will  fow  any  quantity  of  grain,  on 

/ 

an  acre,  the  broad- caft  way,  I  was  refolved 
to  make  a  trial  in  the  method  of  fowing  wheat 
thin  on  the  ground ;  it  being  always  my 
opinion,  that  a  great  deal  of  feed  was  loft, 
or  thrown  away  by  the  old  method* 

However,  I  was  in  fome  degree  difap- 
pointed  in  the  feafon  j  becaufe  it  was  the  firft 
week  in  February,  before  I  finifhed  my  ma¬ 
chine,  therefore  out  of  wheat-feed-time  j 
but,  being  full  of  the  thing,  I  was  refolved  ? 
though  late  it  was,  to  try  with  a  little. 


And 
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And  to  make  my  experiment  good,  I 
fixed  upon  the  middle  of  a  fifteen-acre  field, 
which  had  three  different  forts  of  land  in  the 
length  of  the  ridge,  which  was  forty  perch 
long.  One  end  of  the  field  lay  low ;  the 
foil  was  a  ftrong,  loamy  clay  *,  the  middle 
was  a  high  hill  5  the  foil  at  top  was  a  kind 
of  clay-gravel,  very  fhallow^  and  mixed  with 
a  middle*  fized  paving  ftone„ 


The  other  end  was  not  fo  low  as  the  firfl, 
neither  was  it  fo  ftrong  a  clay;  but  was 
what  we  call  a  loamy  fand ;  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  very  good  wheat- earth  *,  but  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  field  was  rather  more  fo ;  the 
top  of  the  hill  was  more  proper  for  barley 
than  wheat. 


This  field  had  been  much  worn  by  long 
tillage,  and  was  much  inclined  t©  weeds  5 
the  laft  crop,  which  was  oats,  was  but  in¬ 
different,  '  and  full  of  weeds ;  but,  in  or¬ 
der  to  recover  the  land,  and  kill  the 
weeds,  it  had  been  fallowed  two  years  5 


in 
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in  which  time  it  had  got  only  feven  plow- 
ings  ;  which,  if  I  had  had  the  management 
earlier,  as  I  had  not,  fnould  have  been  at 
lead  twice  as  many  •>  but  it  only  came  into 
my  hands  the  Michaelmas  before ;  though, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  in  good  order,  and 
by  far  a  better  fallow  than  the  common  run. 
I  gave  it  a  thin  top-drefiing,  of  wet  turf- 
aflies  (for  I  had  no  other)  and  harrowed  them 
in  with  the  feed* 

I  meafured  two  ridges  very  exactly  ;  and, 

*  5 

on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  I  fowed  four¬ 
teen  ounces  on  one  ridge  ;  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measurement  of  the  ridges 
was  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  to  the  acre  ; 
on  the  other  ridge,  J  fowed  twenty- eight 
ounces*,  which,  according  to  meafurement, 
was  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  to  the 
acre* 


The  ground  was  very  wet;  and  the 
frorfes  funk  as  far  as  the  plow  went ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  feed  was  not  trod  in,  becaufe  it 
was  fown  between  the  harrow  and  the  horfes 

%  S  S'  H  •  „  (  •.-.>>  »  ■  .  ’  Ai  ^ 

feetj 
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feet  j  but  the  harrow  could  not  come  over 
it  the  fecond  time,  without  making  the 
ground  in  mortar  *  fo  that  it  was  only  har¬ 
rowed  once  in  a  place  ^  therefore*  I  am  clear 
more  than  half  the  feed  lay  bare*  or  un¬ 
covered  ;  but  as  the  ground  and  weather  was 
wet,  it  foon  vegetated;  fo  that  (except  what 
the  fowls  got,  which  1  believe  was  not  much) 
it  all  grew. 

Though  the  machine  lowed  the  gram 
pretty  even,  yet,  as  the  land  was  tough  from 
the  plow,  it  tumbled  into  holes ;  and  as  the 
earth  dogged  or  if  nek  to  the  harrow.  It 
dragged  fome  on  heaps.  Bor,  however,  all 
this  afforded  me  a  better  opportunity  of  prov¬ 
ing  my  experiments  for  a  future  event*  For, 
if  each  grain  had  been  placed  at  a  regular 
diffance,  they  would  have  lain  within  about 
fix  or  feven  inches  of  each  other  1  fp  that  I 
could  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
how  they  would  grow  at  the  diflanee  of  nine, 
twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty  inches a  Bur, 
as  they  fell  by  chance,  and  irregular,  it  afford- 

U  4  ed 
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ed  matter  for  fpeculation,  in  this  cafe  ;  and 
as  the  feed  was  not  covered  with  a  rake,  or 
hoed,  or  nurfed,  in  any  degree,  it  made  me 
thorough  matter  of  the  fubje£t$  and  a  fairer 
trial  never  could  be  made  •  for  I  fowed  the 
reft  of  the  field  with  barley  and  clover ;  and 
I  fowed  this  wheat  alfo  with  clover,  at  the 
fame  time,,  namely,  about  the  tenth  of  May, 
and  rolled  it  acrofs,  along  with  the  reft  of 
the  field,  gathered  the  ftones,  and  carried 
them  off  in  a  tumbrel  or  box,  fixed  (as  I 
always  do)  upon  the  frame  of  the  roller. 


About  ten  days  after  the  feed  was  fown, 
it  began  to  fhew  itfelf  above  the  ground  3 
from  this  to  the  time  it  had  done  ftooling 
or  branching,  I  feldom  miffed  a  day  without 
a  vifit  to  it  3  fo  that  I  clofely  obferved  all  its 
ttages,  fituations,  or  motions. 


I  meafured,  and  noted  every  diftance  I 
could  diftinguifh  any  alteration  in  the 
plant 5  and  found,  that,  in  general,  where 

a  plant 
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a  plant  had  the  mod  room,  it  made  the  mod 
(hoots  from  the  root,  particularly  in  the 
good  ground,  till  it  came  to  the  didance 
of  about  eighteen  inches,  that  is,  about  nine 
inches  each  way.  If  they  dood  thinner 
than  this,  it  made  no  great  difference ;  be- 
caufe  the  blades,  not  being  above  nine 
inches  long,  did  not  meet  with  their  neigh¬ 
bour,  to  obftrud:  each  other  in  fpread- 

For  the  nature  of  a  plant  of  wheat  is 
iuch,  that  it  grows  perpendicular,  till  it 
Is  weaned  from  the  kernel,  that  is,  till  the 
flour  of  the  com  have  all  grown  into  top 
and  root  1  for  it  divides  each  way,  and 
leaves  the  chaff  or  hulk  in  the  middle, 
Handing  perpendicular  at  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  refembiing  a  blown  egg-lhelh 

As  foon  as  all  the  iniide  or  flour  Is  ex- 
hauded j  fo  that  the  blade  or  top  has  no¬ 
thing  to  depend  upon  for  nourifhment  but 
the  earth,  the  two  blades  open,  and  fall 
flat  on  the  ground  at  the  two  oppofue  fides 

of 
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cf the  root ;  then,  as  fall  as  the  root  ga¬ 
thers  ftrength,  it  throws  or  forces  out  more 
plants  round  it,  till  it  forms  a  figure  like  a 
ftar,  or  m  open  folk  blows*  marygold  5  and 
1  fuss  the  blades  keep  growings  and  creep¬ 
ing  along  the  earth,-  till  they  meet  with  fame 
living  obftru&ton,  as  grafs,  weeds,  or  corn  * 
immediately  after  which  they  raife  up  the 

paints  of  their  grafiy  blades,  and  give  over 

\ 

ftooling  3  and  what  is  very  extraordinary* 
though  there  fib  on  Id  be  more  room  at  one 
fide  of  the  root  than  the  other,  yet  they 
all  bear  as  it  were  harmony,  and  concur 
with  each  other,  as  if  they  were  fenfible  of 
sics  affront  ppt  upon  them  by  an  encroach¬ 
ing  enemy  ;  therefore,  1  fay,  when  one 
blade  is  ohftm&ed,  that  root  generally  gives 
over  flooling,  -and  rifes  to  a  perpendicular 

dir  eft  ion. 

* 


In  rich,  clean,  good,  well- tilled  land,  3 
plant  of  wheat  may  flool  to  fill  eighteen 
inches  fquare  *,  yet  I  chofe  to  fix  my  fian- 
dard  to  one  foot  fquare  in  good  land ;  as 
that  will  bring  forth  to  maturity,  from 

twenty 
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twenty  to  thirty  ears,  which  I  found  to  be 
as  many  as  had  fufficient  room  to  grow 
out  of  one  root  j  I  fay,  one  foot  fquare  wil! 
bring  thirty  ears  to  full  maturity  from  one 
root ;  but  were  thefe  thirty  ears  to  have 
thirty  roots,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  land,  they 
certainly  would  fall  down,  and  what  we  call 
root-welt  j  but  if  they  flood,  the  ears  and 
grain  in  them  would  be  fmall  and  good  for 
little :  this  I  have  accounted  for  in  another 
place. 


As  I  obferved,  the  blades  of  a  good 
ftooling-plant  fall,  fpread,  and  creep  along 
she  ground }  but  if  it  be  crowded  when 
young,  it  throws  up  a  perpendicular  leader 
or  ftraw,  from  the  middle  of  the  root ; 
and  though  it  be  thinned  afterwards,  yet 
it  never  changes  the  firft  bad  fet  it  gets  ; 
but  this  perpendicular  leader  takes  up  all 
the  crown  and  fubflance  of  the  root,  it  is 

1  •  /  '  t  ■ 

true,  upon  being  thinned,  it  will  throw 
out  more  (hoots  round  about  *,  but  they 
will  be  fmall,  and  good  for  little  j  and  a 

(tooling  root  of  wheat  is  not  good,  except 

the 
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the  ears  be  near  of  an  equal  fize.  Though 
I  had  fome  ears  that  were  only  about  three 
inches  long  j  yet  moft  of  the  good  ftool  ing 
roots  had  not  an  ear  but  what  was  from  five 
to  fix  inches  long  5  for  they  were  all  nearly 
of  one  fize, 

I  cut  fome  of  the  leaders  off,  from  thofe 
plants  that  were  likely  to  be  bad  floolers ; 
and  I  found  that  this  was  the  remedy  to 
make  them  ftool  well :  therefore*  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  turn  fheep  in,  for  that  pur- 
pole*  .after  weeding  or  thinning  ;  which 
would  make  them  ftool  amain.  But  the 
belt  method  that  could  be  taken  with  a  crop 
of  wheat*  fown  in  the  old  or  new  method, 
would  be*  to  hoe  it® 

I  had  fome  roots,  that  produced  up¬ 
wards  of  fifteen  hundred- fold*  having 
from  twenty  to  thirty  ears  at  a  root  $  but 
this  was  all  in  the  good  land,  at  the  lowed 
end  of  the  field*  which  was  moft  in¬ 
clined  to  clay  *,  the  wheat  at  the  other 
end,  that  was  inclined  to  a  fandy  loam, 
tooled  full  as  well ;  but  the  corn  in  the 


ears 


<* 
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ears  was  not  fo  plump  or  large,  neither 
were  the  ears  fo  long  or  well  fer,  hut 
Foamy  *,  and  the  chafes  Food  thin  and 
wide ;  fo  confequently  could  not  pro¬ 
duce,  in  the  fame  length  of  ears,  fo  many 
grains. 

As  to  the  middle  of  the  land,  which  was 
a  high  gravelly  hill,  and  a  (hallow  foil,  it 
was  hard  to  find  above  fifteen  Falks  or  ears 
from  one  root ,  however,  the  ears,  though 
not  quite  fo  long,  yet  produced  as  much 
real  fubFance  as  the  beF  ;  for  they  were 
thick  and  well  fet,  with  a  large  bold 
grain ■ 


This  was  all  from  the  ridge  that  was  fown 
the  thinneF,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  to 
the  acre. 


As  to  the  ridge  which  was  fown  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  pounds  to  the  acre;  it  was 
impoffible  to  find  a  root  with  above  feven- 
teen  ears  at  it,  in  the  beF  part  of  the 
land,  and  fo  in  .proportion  in  other  parts : 
this  was  the  moF  convincing  thing  of  all 


t© 
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to  the  reapers  and  by- (landers,  who  were 
all  helping  to  feek  j  and  they  found  more 
on  the  thin  fown-ridge  at  thirty  ears  and 
upwards  to  one  root,  than  on  the  other  ridge 
at  feventeen  ears  to  a  root* 

This  gave  me  fo  great  an  infight,  that, 
I  think*  I  would  not  have  miffed  (owing 
the  ridges  with  two  different  quantities  of 
feed  as  above,  for  fifty  pounds 3  for  it  did 
not  only  convince  me,  but  it  convinced 
thofe  by- (landers,  who  were  the  mod  averfe 
to  thin- fo  wing,  and  who  ufed  frequently 
to  rally  me,  in  their  old  canting  way,  that, 
if  I  did  not  fow,  I  could  not  reap0 

My  field  lay  along  by  a  high-road-fide, 
and  was  the  fubjedl  of  many  a  taunting 
joke  to  the  travellers,  which  I  have  often 
heard,  when  I  was  at  the  infide  of  the  hedge, 
unknown  to  them  5  particularly  one  day, 
two  farmers  were  going  by,  and  one  faid 
to  the  other,  u  See,  Paddy,  where  the  Eng- 

lifhman  is  feeking  for  a  plant  of  wheat  3” 
(for  I  was  counting  how  many  ftalks  grew 
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out  from  one  root),  cc  Yes,’*  fays  the 
other,  but  he  will  not  find  many  without 
‘€  his  fpedtacles.3’  Anfwered  Paddy,  if  they 
have  no  better  crops  in  England  than 
that  will  be,  they  mufl  be  obliged  to  have 
c<  relief  from  poor  old  Ireland,  as  well  for 
bread  as  beef  5  or  they  could  not  be  able 
“  to  beat  the  French.5* 

Indeed,  my  wheat,  at  that  time,  cut  a 
poor  figure  to  a  traveller  •,  for  the  land  was 
a  little  rough,  and  the  plants  were  flat  00 
the  ground  }  fo  that  a  perfon  on  the  road 
could  fcarce  fee  any  appearance  of  corn,  till 
about  the  middle  of  April  ;  then  it  began 
to  cock  up  its  head,  and,  by  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  it  had  covered  the  ground,  and  was 
a  full  flouriihing  crop,  then  people  won¬ 
dered  where  it  came  from ,  fame  would 
have  it,  that  I  had  lowed  the  land  over 
again  others  reported ,  that  I  filled  the 
ground,  bv  taking  it  out  of  other  fields, 
and  tranfpianting  it  there- 

Thus  various  reports  were  fpread  j  how- 
at  harveft,  when  they  faw  the  many 

ears 
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ears  from  one  roof,  and  the  length  of  the 
ears,  &c.  they  were  obliged  to  let  their 
falfe  reports  vanifh.  But  their  malice  did 
not  end  here ;  for,  a  few  days  before  it  was 
reaped,  fome  one  went  up  and  down  each 
ridge,  and  cut  off  a  great  many  of  the  largeft 
ears. 


This  vexed  me  greatly ;  however,  after 
all,  I  had  fifty-three  ftone  five  pounds  of  the 
lineft  wheat  I  ever  in  my  life  faw.  Every 
fheaf  yielded  a  fione,  or  upwards  $  but  the 
fheaves  were  made  larger  the  produce  was 
at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  barrels  to  an 
Irifh  acre  ;  which  is  near  equal  to  thirty-two 
bufhels  to  an  Englifh  one. 

I  picked  as  many  ftalks,  which  had  the 
ears  cut  off,  as  made  two  large  fheaves  5  this 
was,  in  order  to  give  as  near  a  guefs  to  the 
crop,  as  poflible ,  but,  doubtlefs,  a  great 
many  efcaped  me ;  and  perhaps  fome  were 
broke  cff  from  the  root  in  cutting  j  thefe  I 
could  fee  nothing  oh 
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The  crop  was  late  ^  before  it  was  ready  to 
reap,  it  was  the  latter  end  of  Q&oher :  it 
happened  to  be  a  fine  dry  time,  or  it  is  a 
doubt  to  me,  if  it  had  been  wet,  if  it  would 
have  ripened  well  at  all  3  for  it  was  fown 
too  late  *,  and  was  Hill  put  back  by  having 
to  branch  out. 


.  \  t 

I  mud  not  forget  to  obferve,  that,!  did 
not  pickle,  wet,  or  lime  my  feed  at  alU  for 
it  was  the  firft  time  I  had  tried  my  machine; 
therefore  1  was  afraid,  that,  if  I  wet  the  corn, 
fo  fmali  a  quantity  would  not  run  and  fpread 
fo  even,  out  of  the  hopper ;  as  the  orifices 
were  obliged  to  be  fo  very  fmali  to  dis¬ 
charge  it, 

1 

I  mu  ft  alfo  tell  my  reader,  that  the  feed 
was  of  different  forts  *,  fuch  as  red  lammas, 
white  lammas,  the  long-eared  wheat,  and 
two  or  three  forts  of  bearded  wheat.  I  found 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  produce, 
both  in  the  fize  of  the  ears  and  in  the  ftool- 
Vol.  I.  X 
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ing  part ;  the  red  lammas  was  the  beft  5  the 
long-eared  wheat  the  next. 

I  expedted  the  white  lammas  fhould  be 

>•  >■  •  ..  _ 

the  beft ;  but  it  was  not.  The  greateft  pro¬ 
duce,  in  number  of  ears,  was  from  the  long- 
bearded  wheat  \  and  I  could  like  it  as  well 
as  any  of  them,  to  fow  thin. 

✓  '  - 

H  r‘; 

There  was  another  fort  of  bearded  wheat, 
of  which  the  beard,  ear,  and  ftraw,  were 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  reft  ;  but  it 
produced  a  great  many  little  ears }  I  did  not 
like  this  at  all  ^  it  was  the  worft  of  them 
all  j  and  there  were  more  forts  than  I  can 
mention. 


I  fowed  the  reft  of  the  field  with  barley, 
with  different  quantities  on  an  acre }  on  one 
fide  of  the  wheat  I  fowed  an  acre  with  fixteen 
ftone,  the  old  accuftomed  quantity  5  it  was 
not  worth  reaping ;  for  it  was  all  lodged, 
and  grown  green  through,  before  harveft ; 

txcepc 
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♦ 

except  a  top  of  the  gravelly  hill,  and  this  was 
fmall  like  hen-corn, 

?  .  1*  .  •'  •• 

I  fowed  an  acre  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
wheat,  with  three  ftone,  which  was  a  very 
good  crop,  for  it  branched  to  fill  the  ground 
with  a  fine  long-eared  corn 3  it.  branched 
.  from  two  to  fix  or  eight  ears  out  of  a  root  3 
according  to  the  diftance  the  grains  fell  from 
each  other,  juft  fo  they  ftooled  or  branched 
till  they  filled  the  ground, 

\ _  ;  i 

I  produced  fome  roots  to  the  Right  Hon¬ 
ourable  the  Dublin  Society,  with  fifteen  ears 
at  them!  and  wheat  with  from  twenty  to 
thirty  ears  at  each  root. 


The  remainder  of  the  field  I  fowed  with 
eight  ftone  of  barley  to  an  acre,  which  was 
an  excellent  crop. 


I  forgot  to  ohferve,  that  I  found  a  root  of 
here  or  winter- barley  among  the  wheat,  that 

X  2  had 
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had  fifty- three  ears  at  it,  and  fpme  of  the 
ears  had  above  an  hundred  grains  in  them : 
this  grain,  in  general,  is  a  very  great  planter^ 
or  ftooler ;  but  the  grain  is  much  fmaller 
than  barley,  and  longer  j  in  fad,  it  is  not 
a  comely  grain  at  alh 


I  mentioned  thefe  fads  juft  as  they  hap~ 

pened. 

I  often  hear  of  people  producing,  out  of 
gardens,  roots  of  wheat,  &c.  with  fixty  or 
eighty  ears  at  them  5  but  thefe  can  be  no 
experiment  for  improvement ;  an  experiment 
can  never  be  rightly  tried  out  of  its  own 
fphere  or  latitude,  in  which  it  is  wont  to 
grow,  or  mu  ft  be  cultivated  in :  it  cannot 
be  expected,  that  a  farmer  can  turn  his 
fields  into  gardens,  and  cultivate  every 
plant  as  he  would  one  in  a  garden  that  is 
nurfed. 


Every  thing  lofes  its  value  by  being  top 
expenfive  and  troublefome :  however,  it  was 

not 
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not  the  cafe  with  this  experiment,  for  it  had 
not  even  equal  juftice  done  it.  But  it  con¬ 
vinced  me  of  the  quantity  of  feed  that  ought 
to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  and  at  what  diftances 
each  plant  ought  to  ftand* 

The  next  thing  I  had  to  find  out,  was  an 
eafy  method  of  doing  this,  and  alfo  fome 
method  to  prevent  vermin  from  taking  the 
feed,  in  order  to  remove  that  old  faying  of 
a  farmer,  that  he  muft  fow  fome  for  worms, 
and  fome  for  fowls .  I  refer  him  to  the 
compound  to  prevent  this  malady. 


« 


The  END  of  the  Firft  Volume 
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